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THE COMPOUND PAST TENSES, ACTIVE AND PASSIVE, 
IN MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN 


AS REPRESENTED BY 


HEINRICH VON VELDEKE, GOTTFRIED VON STRASS- 
BURG, AND WOLFRAM VON ESCHENBACH 


The present study is an attempt to determine as accurately as 
possible how the compound past tenses (active and passive) were 
used by certain typical poets of the Middle High German classical 
period. It has been the writer’s endeavor to discover the exact 
function of the perfect and pluperfect in this period, and to show 
how it differs from that which these tenses have in modern High 
German. 

The works examined are as follows: the complete works of 
Heinrich von Veldeke (Eneide, ed. Behaghel; Servatius and Lyrics 
in Vol. 4, 1 of Deutsche National-Litteratur), the first 10,000 lines - 
of Gottfried’s Tristan (Vol. VII, Deutsche Classiker des Mittel- 
alters), and Cantos XV and XVI of Wolfram’s Parzifal (Vol. XI, 
same series). 


I. PERFECT, AND PRETERIT FOR PERFECT 
1. Active Voice 


A. PERFECT: The MHG perfect had, in general, the same 
function as the NHG perfect. But as it was a comparatively new 
tense, the older preterit is sometimes found in places where modern 
usage calls for the compound tense. It is our purpose, as already 
indicated, to determine (a) whether the MHG poets show a 
definite feeling for the difference between these two tenses, and 
(b) if so, how that feeling differs from that of modern German. 

The function of the NHG perfect is expressed by Blatz (NHD 
Grammatik, Tauberbischofsheim 1880, p. 631) as follows: “Das 
absolute Perfect driickt eine in der Gegenwart des Sprechenden 
vollendete Handlung aus, die entweder in der Gegenwart abge- 
schlossen ist, oder in ihren Ergebnissen als dauernder Zustand auf 
die Gegenwart einwirkt.” “Das relative Perfect bezeichnet die 
Vorzeitigkeit, wenn die Haupthandlung im Prisens ist.” As the 
main action in MHG is very seldom in the present, the relative 
perfect is practically non-existant and may be ignored. 
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There are 390 active perfects in Veldeke, 260 in the 10,000 
lines of Gottfried, and 73 in the 2,800 lines of Wolfram. Blatz’s 
definition of the absolute perfect covers nearly every one of them. 
A few examples are: 


sus kom ich an diz pfidelin, 
daz hat mich unze her getragen. (T. 2714-5) 


ich sorge des den ich han bréht 

wan daz ich trostes han gedéht 

in siile des grales kraft ernern. (P. XV, 115-7) 
Occasionally the perfect has future perfect meaning: 

der gibe ich dir, swie vil du wilt; 

da mite hén ich dir wol gespilt. (T. 3733-4) 
There are a few subjunctives, but as we are not concerned with the 
question of mode, we need not discuss them. 

(a) To express an action begun in the past but continuing into 
the present, modern German uses the present. Ex. “Er ist schon 
lange da.” In such cases Veldeke’s usage varies. The perfect is 
regularly found in Servatius and the Lyrics. 


si es s6 goet end ouch sé skéne, 
die ich nu lange han gelovet. (L. 74, 20-1) 


dar hét ein bisdoem gewest meisterlés. (S. I, 414-5) 
Cf. S. I, 2548. In the Eneide we sometimes find the present, some- 


times the preterit, only once the perfect. 
ich weit et mére dann ein jar (E. 5422, cf. 3948) 


nu moet ich floeken den goden 
den ich diende all min leven, 
end min opper han gegeven. (E. 8200-2) 


The perfect in 8202 seems to have been used for the sake of the rime 
leven-gegeven. That Veldeke preferred the preterit is proved by the 
following passage which occurs only a few lines further on: 


met werken joch met worden 
diend ich hen nacht ende dach (E. 8208-9) 


Gottfried regularly used the perfect: 


man Aét den zins nu manegen tac 
von hinnen und von Engelant 
ze Irlanden Ane reht gesant (T. 6270-2) 


See also T. 67-8, 7599. But there is one present. 
nu weiz ich doch nu lange daz. (T. 4424) 


No examples were noted in Wolfram. 
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B. PERFECT for PRETERIT: There are three instances of 
this in Veldeke. 
he wart des te rade, 
dat he sine gnade 


toe mir kerde, 
ende sé erde 


dat he mir sin rike 
met sinre dochter hét gegeven, 
of ich hen mochte overleven, 


end bi sinen live 
gaf he mir borge ende lant, (E. 5353-65) 


Hebbet ir nu wale vernomen, 
wie der hére es te Triechte komen, 


end wie dat he ein ende nam: (S. II, 1-5) 


—. vernomen, 

“van onsen sonden es’t komen, 

dat wir godes vergaten 

ende da heime sAten 

dat quam van ovelen dingen. (S. II, 2282-5) 
In the first example dt gegeven should be in the same tense as 
kerde, erde, gaf; in the second, es komen the same as nam; in the 
third, es komen the same as quam. The use of the perfect may in 
every case be explained by the poet’s need of a rime. Perhaps in 
the last example quoted it might be better to say that guam should 
be perfect instead of that es komen should be preterit. Cf. Preterit 
for Perfect (d). 


A similar passage from Gottfried is the following: 


ich fuor von lande iiber mer 

mit einem heinlichen her 

und kom vil frideliche 

her in disiu riche, 

als ich é mAles han getén, 

ich wande, ez sus niht solte ergan. (T. 6399-6404) 


No instances were noted in Wolfram. 
C. PRETERIT for PERFECT: As already stated, the preterit 


is often found where NHG requires the perfect. 120 instances of 
this were noted in Veldeke, 60 in Gottfried, 36 in Wolfram. For 
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convenience in discussion these are divided into five groups, as 
follows: 

(a) A fairly large number of instances are explained by the fact 
that the perfect (or pluperfect, see below) of modal auxiliaries did 
not occur in MHG, because these verbs had not yet developed a 
past participle. An example: 

ich enweit wen si han erslagen, 
alse si mich wolden slan, (E. 1074-5) 

(b) With ie and nie the perfect is practically never used. All 
three poets use the preterit with these adverbs, even when the 
verb is clearly perfect in meaning. (For the reason see Summary, 
5, b.) More than a hundred such cases of preterit for perfect were 
noted, 30 of which have the prefix ge-. Of course, the preterit is 
very frequently used correctly with ie and mie. A few examples of 
preterit for perfect: 


alre der manne, 

der ich met ougen ie gesach, 

so ich mich verdenken mach, 

her enwas nehein s6 wale gedin. (E. 1536-9) 


awer skilt es skoene ende goet, 

den hat ir noch s6 wale behoet, 

dat he nie wont wart, 

end tiwer helm es sé starc, 

dat he sich nie gebouch: (E. 8649-53) 


Two instances of preterit for perfect not in clauses with ze or 
nie, but with a similar meaning are the following: 


ich enfriesc in den lande 
neheine hétit s6 grét, 
der als6 menich genét. (E. 13218-20) 


wan ich gesach in manegen tagen 


mieman .... . (T.3964-5) 
There are two perfects with ie in Gottfried. 


Mordlt, als uns diu wArheit 
ie hat gesaget und hiute seit (T. 6881-2) 


ie noch enhét nieman vernomen (T. 8902) 
The combination of present and perfect in 6882 is especially sur- 


prising in view of Veldeke’s usage. The latter regularly writes 
s6 ich bin ende was, etc., even when ie is not present. But cf. 
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T. 4722: ir ist und ist genouc gewesen. It should be noted that in 
both perfects with ie the present idea is very prominent, and the 
adverb has an indefinite meaning, “at any time.’’ One instance 
may be partly due torime. At any rate, these two perfects among 
so many preterits for perfect can be of no great significance. 

There seems to be a tendency for other temporal adverbs, as 
sit, @, etc., to exert an influence similar to that of ze and nie. But 
as there are so few examples of these with preterit for perfect, and 
as they occur with both perfect and pluperfect, no definite con- 
clusion can be drawn in regard to them. 


(c) The need of a rime sometimes influenced the poet to choose 
the preterit instead of the perfect. Of the 15 examples two have 
ge-. 

ich wele es danken den goden, 
die hen hére sanden, 
he salindesenlande . ... . (E. 5546) 
e-en was for Veldeke a perfect rime. With the above compare: 
nu hen got hére Adi gesant, (E. 545) 

Many cases where rime may have been of some influence in the 
choice of tense, but does not seem to have been the deciding factor, 
have been reserved for (d) below. Preterit for perfect because of 
rime is much more frequent in Veldeke than in the South German 
poets. In all three poets, every instance is in a dependent clause. 


(d) It must not be forgotten that even the so-called absolute 
perfect is, after all, a relative tense, that is, it deals with past events 
in their relation to the present. Hence, if the poet becomes so in- 
tent on the act in itself that he disregards its relation to the pres- 
ent, the preterit becomes for him the correct tense. This explains 
a number of cases of apparent confusion between these two tenses. 
Examples are: 

wand ir dch selve hat erslagen 


dorch eines mannes minne. 
dat guam von onsinne. (E. 2470-2) 


sie hat gesetzet mir min leben: 
sie hiez mich milteliche geben, (P. XV, 1035-6) 


Of 15 instances all but two are in independent clauses. 


To these should be added a considerable number of cases which 
might have been classed under (c) as due torime. They have been 
reserved for this section because it seemed that rime was a less 
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important factor in determining the use of the preterit than was 
the poet’s disregard of the relation to the context. 


leider des enbin ich niet. 
min dombez herte mich verriet. (L. 66, 24-5) 


Artis der Britanois 
lit hie bi mit werder diet, 
von den ich mich hiute schiet. (P. XV, 600-2) 


Of 24 examples all but one are in dependent clauses. 


In parenthetical remarks of the poet to the listener, we sometimes 


find the perfect, sometimes the preterit. An examination of these 
passages throws an important light on the distinction in meaning 
between these two tenses. A large number occur. ** For conveni- 
ence in discussion they are arranged in five groups. 


1. 
als ich et an den boeken Jas_ (E. 5015) 
als6 als ich gescreven sach (S. I, 1560) 
op der Provencal die warheit /as (P. XVI, 550) 
(28 examples) 


- i 
als man 0 segede bevoren (E. 8411) 
reht als ich iu é sette (T. 3468) 
(6 examples) 
3. 
die dat boech han gelesen (E. 2701) 
ir hat wale vernomen (E.1 and often) 
und alse ir selbe habet vernomen (T. 5281) 
ir habet wol geheret é (P. XV, 1236) 
(24 examples) 


4. 
von dem ich her gesaget han (T. 1958) 
daz han ich iu gesageté (P. XVI, 98) 
(7 examples) 


5. 
ich han hen selden héren klagen (E. 6678) 
alse ich hén vernomen (T. 3835) 
(6 examples) 
Groups 1 and 3 are the largest and most important. A glance at 
them reveals the general] difference between the preterit and the 
perfect in such clauses. In every case the verb is one_of hearing, 
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reading, or otherwise acquiring information. When the informa- 
tion referred to is acquired by the poet alone (group 1), the preterit 
is used; when by his hearers or both himself and his hearers (group 
3), the perfect. The reason for this difference is that in the latter 
case, the idea of the effect upon the present is more prominent in 
the mind of the poet. “Ihr habt das gehért” is practically the 
equivalent of “ihr wisst das.” “Ich las das,” or even “ich habe 
das gelesen” contains more distinctly the idea of a past action. 
The present idea is also prominent in group 4, which contains per- 
fects only, and is closely allied to group 3. According to this 
reasoning we should expect to find the perfect in group 2 as well. 
But it should be noticed that each example under 2 contains a 
temporal adverb, which may tend to draw the emphasis away 
from the present. 

Group 5 offers more difficulty. E. 6678 would probably be a 
preterit but for the adverb se/den, which makes it refer to more than 
one action. Two other perfects in this group (not quoted) are 
due to rime. This leaves to be explained 3 cases of ich han ver- 
nomen found in Gottfried. Neither ich hérte nor ich vernam is 
found in Tristan. The only expression to which ich han vernomen 
may be compared is ich las, which occurs frequently. This dif- 
ference in tense is probably to be explained by the difference in 
the force of the two verbs. Lesen is a more active verb than ver- 
nemen. Ich han vernomen probably meant to the poet “I 
have in mind, I remember to have heard,” and did not call to mind 
a definite past act, as did “ich las.” It should perhaps be men- 
tioned that ich han gelesen occurs frequently and correctly in 
speeches put into the mouth of one of the characters of the story. 
This case, however, is not parallel to the parenthetical expres- 
sions here considered. 

(e) Only two cases of preterit for perfect remain to be considered. 


These are isolated cases for which no explanation is attempted. 
tiwer moeder Venis 
end twer broeder Cupidé, 
die macden mich vel unfré, 
die mir dat herte han benomen, (E. 2368-71) 


Son, et es dir goet vernomen, 
dorch wat ich her op bin komen 


die gode han mich hére gesant, 


ich quam dir hére te tréste (E. 2551-6) 
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Perhaps both of these might have been included under (d) above. 
The relation to the context is certainly disregarded, but the change 
of tense seems rather abrupt in both cases. 


2. Passive 


A. PERFECT: The perfect passive occurs 48 times in Veldeke, 
50 in Gottfried, and 31 in Wolfram. This does not include a 
considerably larger number of cases in which the past participle 
may be considered as having purely adjectival force. Only those 
cases in which the verbal force of the participle is clear have been 
included. 

In meaning the perfect passive does not differ from the active. 
A few examples are: 

dat segget im warlike, 
wand et es mir geboden 
end gewfssaget van den goden. (E. 3958-60) 


Tristan, dir ist der wunsch gegeben 
aller derfuoge . . . . . (T. 3710-2) 
Like the active, the perfect passive sometimes has future perfect 
force: 
nein leider unser aller leben, 
daz wir ze fréuden solten haben, 
daz ist erstorben unde begraben 
swann’ ir von hinnen kéret; (T. 5828-31) 
This passage contains both an active and a passive perfect. Such 
cases as this made easy the formation of the active perfect once 
the passive had been formed. 
B. PERFECT for PRETERIT does not occur. 
C. PRETERIT for PERFECT: Only 5 instances were noted, 
3 in Veldeke, and 2 in Gottfried. All are with Ze or nie. 


ir sit geboren von draken, 
ir enwwort von laden nie geboren. (E. 2218-9) 


i’ne wart alsus besorget nie. (T. 2359) 


II. PLUPERFECT, AND PRETERIT FOR PLUPERFECT 


1. Active 
A. PLUPERFECT: Like the perfect, the pluperfect in MHG 


had practically the same function as today; but it is not always 
used when modern usage calls for it. The problem, then, in a 
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study of the pluperfect is exactly the same as in the case of the 
perfect. 

The NHG pluperfect denotes “eine solche vergangene Hand- 
lung, die vollendet war, bevor eine andere vergangene Handlung 
eintrat” (Blatz). This applies just as well to MHG. 

The pluperfect active occurs in Veldeke 535 times, in Gottfried 
175, in Wolfram 58. This number includes numerous subjunc- 
tives. Examples with usual meaning are: 


Doe et alsé quam, 
dat Manalaus den sege nam, 


doe hade der hére Enéas 
van den goden vernomen, 
dat he dannen solde komen, (E. 49-56) 


sie neig in unde sagete in danc, 
die ir nach grézer schulde 
geholfen heten hulde. (P. XV, 1384-6) 


Occasionally the action (preterit) previous to the completion of the 
action expressed by the pluperfect is omitted, thus giving the 
impression that events took place in such rapid succession that 
the poet could not take the time to relate them all. This adds 
vividness to the narration, and is often done today. 

und hiez in da beraten 

mit rilicher waete. 


Tristan in schiere haete 
schéne gebadet und wol gekleit. (T. 4062-5) 


(b) Attention has already been called to the use of the perfect 
to express an action begun in the past but continuing into the 
present. Similarly, for an action begun before another past action, 
but continuing at the time of the latter, we occasionally find the 
pluperfect. 


want dat buscopdoeme erre 
s6 lange hadde gewesen (S. II, 458-9) 


Nu daz der herre Riwalin 


wol driu jar ritter was gewesen (T. 333-5) 
Elsewhere Gottfried uses the preterit. 


die stete unde diu kastel, 
diu von Kaneles jaren 
in siner pflege waren (T. 5206-8) 
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B. PLUPERFECT for PRETERIT: Instances of this are 
rare, only 12 being noted. As in the case of perfect for preterit 
all may be explained by rime. All are in independent clauses. 


doe si des worden geware, 

dat si ons met neheinen dingen 

niwet mochten gewinnen 

ende decke skaden haden genomen, 
doe wéren si des enein komen, 

dat si ons begeven wolden (E. 952-7) 


Rul was da willekomen. 
nu haete ouch in der kiinec genomen 
an sine hant und leite in hin. (T. 4331-3) 

C. PRETERIT for PLUPERFECT: In Veldeke there are 170 
instances, in Gottfried 80, in Wolfram 30, making a total of 280 
against about 770 pluperfects. There are about 220 preterits for 
perfect against 625 perfects. The ratio 280:770 is very nearly the 
same as the ratio 220:625; that is, the preterit is used just about as 
frequently for the perfect as for the pluperfect. (Paul § 278, 3, 4, 
seems to imply that preterit for pluperfect is more common.) 

The cases of preterit for pluperfect may be grouped in much the 
same way as those of preterit for perfect. 

(a) As already indicated, the pluperfect of modals did not 
exist, because the latter had no past participles. This explains 
about a dozen preterits for pluperfect. An example: 

et endorchte niet s6 wesen, 
of wir solden sin genesen. (E. 1199-1200) 

(b) The presence of ie or nie explains 37 instances of preterit for 

pluperfect. 7 of them have ge-. 


und sach der siiezen allez sider 
baltlicher unde siiezer wider, 
dan er ie dA vor getaete (T. 1095-7) 


die fluzzen ime ze munde, 
daz si’s é nie verndmen, (T. 2283-4) 
But there are two instances of mie and one of ie with the plu- 
perfect. 


er enhade met sinen live 
nie met solikes gesien (E. 2698-9) 


he was in storm noch in strit 
nie da bevoren komen é (E. 7580-1) 
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Hier under haete ie Tristan 

den tougenlichen smerzen 

verborgen in dem herzen. (T. 5292-4) 
In these the pluperfect idea seems to have been so prominent that 
the poet used that tense in spite of the adverbs ie and mie. At 
any rate, these are but 3 cases against 37 with preterit for plu- 
perfect, not counting the numerous cases where we feel the preterit 
to be correct. 

As in the case of preterit for perfect, other temporal adverbs 

seem to exert some influence. 


end dat toe dien busdoeme 
degein buscop enwart verkoren, 
dat Sente Servas hadde dé tevoren (S. II, 410-2) 


daz lant, daz é Britanje hiez, (T. 432) 

But we often find the pluperfect with ¢,° sometimes with da 

bevoren, etc. (See E. 7580-1) quoted above, also: 

er haete ouch é alsam getén. (T. 4048) 
Instances of sit, @, te voren, etc., with preterit for pluperfect are not 
sufficiently numerous to warrant any conclusion as to their effect 
on tense. We may only note the tendency to use the preterit 
with them. 

The foregoing study would seem to throw some light on the 
historical development of the use of the compound tenses with 
temporal adverbs. Originally, of course, the preterit was used 
with them all. It was gradually replaced, when the meaning 
called for it, by the perfect and pluperfect. Je and nie offered 
the strongest resistence to the new tenses. By the time of classi- 
cal MHG the compound tenses MIGHT be used with other tem- 
poral adverbs, and the tendency to use them with ie and mie was 
just beginning to make itself felt. 

(c) A considerable number of preterits for pluperfect may be 
explained by the poet’s need of a rime. 

niet enwolde er dannen komen, 

é danne er Troie gewan. 

menich wifendeman. . . . . (E. 8-10) 
With this compare 

er enwolde iedoch dar nare komen, 


é danne er hadde vernomen, 
wat heres da ware. (E. 6077-9) 
3 r gewarp. 
dé Blanchelflar, ir frouwe erstarp 
und Riwalin begraben was. (T. 1815-7) 
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Of 68 instances (9 with ge-) not one is in an indepedent clause. 

Cases of preterit for pluperfect after doe, als, etc., are not in- 
cluded in this group, but are reserved for special discussion under 
(e). 

(d) Like the perfect, the pluperfect is a relative tense. In the 
former, the relation is to the present; in the latter, to another past 
action. If the poet becomes so intent on the past action for its 
own sake that he momentarily disregards its relation to the rest 
of the narrative, he naturally uses the preterit. Examples are: 


in froun Jandénen ére 

stont ein monster da, 

heren his genoech nA, 

dat macde frouwe Didéd. (E. 410-3) 


want si die ontocht 

mede beskénen wolde 

omb die gréten skulde, 

die si begienc in den walt, (E. 1912-5) 


er gap ouch vil héhen pris 

siner gotinne Jind, 

daz sie daz weter fuogle s6. (P. XV, 484-6) 
There are 13 instances in independent clauses, 26 in dependent. 
Here are found all the preterits for pluperfect in independent 
clauses, except the modals and the few under (g) below. 

As in the case of preterit for perfect, we must here add a number 
of cases in which rime may also have exerted some influence. 
All these (22) are in dependent clauses. 

doe berouwede hem die scolde, 
dat si Sent Servds verstieten (S. I, 2462-3) 


he wolde en gerne reken 
an Tarné, de hen sloech. (E. 7760-2) 

(e) In the Eneide, no less than 40 instances of preterit for 
pluperfect, that is, nearly 30% of the total, are found in dependent 
temporal clauses after doe. Perhaps most of these might be attrib- 
uted to rime, and a number of them have the prefix ge-, but never- 
theless, the large number of such instances suggest that an investi- 
gation of the use of tenses in temporal clauses might be profitable. 

The Eneide contains over 300 dependent clauses introduced by 
doe. About 250 of these have a preterit verb. Examples 


da was vele mekel nét, 
doe man die borch sach vallen (E. 12-3) 
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doe der wirt dat vernam 


des oees oats asidliens: (E. 4658-60) 
About 55 have a pluperfect verb. 


doe man den helet héren 
vor sinen vader hadde bracht, 
doe viel der koninc in onmacht (E. 8172-4) 


Of the 250 preterits, 40 should be pluperfect. A strict interpre- 
tation of the rule that the pluperfect must be used to denote “an 
action completed before another past action began,” would un- 
doubtedly greatly increase this number. For example compare 
the following: 


doe si die mare 
rehte verndmen, 
met frage sidé quamen (E. 446-8) 


si worden des te rade 
dat sie vor si wolden gan. 
doe si’t hadden gedén 
doe entfienc si goedlike (E. 452-5) 
Of the 55 pluperfects all but 8 are in rime position. 

In the other works examined the same usage prevails. Serva- 
tius has nearly 20 instances of preterit for pluperfect after doe, 
or als, which appears here, but not in the Eneide, with the same 
meaning. The pluperfect occurs but 15 times. In Tristan the 
usual conjunction is mu or nu daz, with no apparent difference in 
meaning. The pluperfect is found but 9 times, all in rime position. 
The preterit with clearly pluperfect meaning occurs 21 times, only 
8 being in rime position. 4 preterits for pluperfect and only one 
pluperfect were noted in Wolfram. 

This examination shows clearly that while the pluperfect had 
begun to be used in temporal clauses, its development in this 
construction was far from completed. The preterit was still pre- 
ferred, even when the pluperfect meaning was quite prominent. 
When the latter tense was used, it was often for the sake of rime. 

(f) The use of preterit for pluperfect in a number of passages 
can be explained only by the presence of the prefix ge-. Many 
of the cases grouped under (b) to (e) were undoubtedly influenced 
by this prefix, a fuller discussion of which will be found later. A 
single example will here suffice. 
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in den selven tiden, 

sint dat die koninginne 

geredede omb die minne (E. 10006-8) 

(g) A single passage remains to be considered: 

he was te Laurente komen 

ende hadde gesant 

nd den vorsten in dat lant 

end segede en die mare 

end nam die borgare, 

die hem mochten fromen? 

die vorsten hadde er ouch genomen, 

end menegen helet lussam, 

met den he vor den koninc quam. (E. 4844-52) 
Every verb in this passage, except guam and possibly mochten, 
should be pluperfect, as the action expressed by all the others 
was completed before the beginning of the action expressed by 
quam. But nowhere in Veldeke are there as many pluperfects in 
succession as this would require. Perhaps he changed the tenses 
for the sake of variety in style, feeling that the priority of the 
action was sufficiently emphasized by the three pluperfects which 
he used. For a similar passage see E. 1047-58 discussed under 
preterit for pluperfect passive. 


2. Passive 


A. PLUPERFECT: Excluding all cases in which the parti- 
ciple may be considered as having purely adjectival force, the 
pluperfect passive occurs 198 times in Veldeke, 55 in Gottfried, 
and 27 in Wolfram. Hence, except in Wolfram, it is much more 
frequent than the perfect passive. A good example is: 

iserkolzen heten sie dennoch an 
’z ander harnasch was von in getén. (P. XVI, 469-70) 
The subjunctive is found, but not frequently. 

B. PLUPERFECT for PRETERIT does not occur. 

C. PRETERIT for PLUPERFECT: Cases of this are very 
rare in comparison with the active. 

(a) The only passives with ie and nie are preterits, but there 
are only 4 cases of preterit for pluperfect with them. 


man bét da Riwalin 

den antphanc und die ére, 

daz ez ime da vor nie mére 

ze deheinen ziten anderswA 

s6 werde erboiten wart s6 da. (T. 486-90) 


pA 
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(b) Rime accounts for two instances. 


dar was wale menich man 
di niet enweste nochtan, 
wat beddden solde die vart, 
toe dat’t hen geseit wart, (S. I, 1125-8) 
(c) As in the active there are a few (5) cases of preterit for 
pluperfect caused by the poet’s disregarding the relation of certain 
actions to the ones immediately preceding in the narrative. 


of’t sine genade ware, 
dat he beskermde dat lant, 
von danne he wart dare gesant (S. I, 1554-6) 

(d) The passive is used in dependent temporal clauses in much 
the same way as the active. But the pluperfect is proportion- 
ally more frequent, and both preterit and pluperfect seem to be 
used with greater accuracy. For example, in the Eneide there are 
16 pluperfect passives after doe and only 8 preterits. 4 of the 
latter should be pluperfects, but in all 4 cases the use of the preterit 
may be explained by the rime wart-vart. 

do et allet gedén wart, 

doe hoeven si sich an die vart. (E. 977-8) 
The substitution of wart for was in such cases was very easy. In 
all other cases the preterit is accurately used. 

In Servatius the preterit is used for pluperfect after doe 5 times. 
That this was due to rime, as in the Eneide, is clearly shown by 
the following passage: 


Doe alsus die romske vart 
op Sent Servis geleit wart, 
ende dar toe was verkoren (S. I, 1183-5) 


The 2 instances in Gottfried may also be due to rime. The one 
from Wolfram cannot be due to rime, but he has no pluperfects 
with doe. 


dé der bendiz wart getén, 
Parzivaln enpfiengen sine man. (P. XVI, 477-8) 


(e) There is one preterit for pluperfect passive in a passage 
similar to the one already discussed: 


dat dede Ulixes— 
he was meister des— 
dat ich dar toe wart erkoren. 
des hede ich na den lif verloren. 
ich was dar toe bereidet 
mich hadde dare geleidet 
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Ulixes und die sine. 

met ole end met wine 

wart mir’t houvet gewasken. 

si haden mir mele ende aske 

dar op geleget beide. (E. 1047-58) 
Wart gewasken should be in the same tense as the pluperfects which 
precede and follow it. The way the passage stands, Veldeke im- 
plies that the mele ende aske were applied before the ole end win, 
which is not only illogical, but contradicts his French source as 
well. Compare the corresponding lines of the “Roman d’Eneas” 
(Bibliotheca Normannica, Vol. 4, Halle, 1891): 

desor le chief me mistrent sel, 

vin et oile, farine et cendre. (1040-1) 
The passage under discussion seems to be another indication that 
Veldeke could not sustain a narrative in the pluperfect even though 
the meaning clearly called for it. Nowhere does he have more 
than three or four consecutive pluperfects. 


III. THe Prerrx GE- WITH PRETERIT 


In attempting to explain the presence of preterits where we 
should expect perfects and pluperfects, we have so far, except in 
a very few instances, paid no attention to the possible influence of 
the prefix ge-. Its presence has been noted, however, in every 
case except in verbs which regularly have the prefix in all forms, 
e. g., gewinnen, and in those to which the prefix gives a different 
meaning, e. g., bielen, gebieten. Aside from these all preterits with 
ge- will now be briefly examined with a view to determining as 
closely as possible the force of the prefix. 

(1) Ge- in General Germanic had the function of making the 
verb express a momentary (“momentan’’) action. (Paul, § 
305.) This use is still fairly frequent in MHG. Examples are: 

dé gelach (legte sich) frouwe Didé, (E. 1415) 

nach klagelichen sachen 

gesaz er riuwechlichen nider (T. 1436-7) 
Gesach is especially frequent. It means “caught sight of, looked 
and saw, witnessed,” while sach simply means “saw, continued to 
see.” 

(he) 

- * gesach in beiden siden, 

megede ende frouwen, 


die hem gerne ségen. (E. 718-23) 
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But this distinction is not always carefully made. 
Gesach in Wolfram is usually generalizing. (Cf. 2) 
Occasionally this perfective function of ge- explaines a preterit 
for perfect. 


wan alse ich dir geseggen mach, 
wand ich et selve gesach 
end ich dare komen bin. (E. 3461-3) 


(2) Another function of ge-, which developed later, is that of 
generalization. (Paul, § 306.) In MHG it is so used with ie, 
nie, swasltke, etc., more frequently in dependent clauses than in 
independent. An example: 

er treit sé waehen schin, 

dem ich gelichez nie zesach. (P. XV, 728-9) 
Paul (§ 306) considers this function more active in MHG than 
the original perfective function. This is true of all the works 
examined except the Eneide. 


(3) Ge- as a strengthening prefix is especially frequent in Gott- 
fried, and is occasionally found in the other poets. An example: 
als ich von in beiden 
waerliche mac bescheiden, 
wie er gefuor und si gewarp (T. 1813-5) 
Perhaps the most surprising example of this is the single case of 
ge- with komen, a verb which is already perfective without the 
prefix. 
er sis worden te rade, 


dat si tesamen gegudmen, 
end her wapen genémen (S. II, 1390-2) 


(4) The most important function of ge- for our purposes, almost 
the only one, in fact, which directly concerns the question of tense, 
is its use in dependent, generally temporal clauses. From its per- 
fective function, ge- in such constructions developed a temporal 
force, and sometimes gave the verb the force of a pluperfect. 


Examples: 


dé si eine weile s6 gelach (gelegen hatte) (E. 1350) 


nu si dé heim kamen 
ein ander z’é gendémen 


dé bevalchermir . .. . . (T. 4189-93) 
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Kdmen (T. 4189) is also preterit for pluperfect. It never takes 
ge- except in the single example from Servatius just quoted. 

Quite a sharp controversy has arisen concerning the following 
passage of this kind from Parzival. 


Nu wasez ouch zit daz man da gaz. 

Parzival bi sinem bruoder saz: 

den bat er gesellekeit. 

Feirefiz was im al bereit 

gein Munsalvaesch’ ze riten. (P. XV, 1523-7) 


Heinzel (Uber Wolfram von Eschenbachs Parzival. Wien, 1893. 
Sitzungsbericht der k. Academie der Wissenschaften in Wien, 
phil.- his. Cl. bd. CXXX.) reads gaz as “essen sollte.” Martin 
(A. D. A. XX, 257) reads “gegessen hatte.”” Wunderlich (Der 
Deutsche Satzbau, 2te Ausgabe, Stuttgart 1901. Bd. I, 257) 
reads both gaz and bat as pluperfects. But to read bat as pluper- 
fects seems not only unnecessary but inconsistent with the usage 
of MHG as outlined above under preterit for pluperfect. By a 
slight change in punctuation, the passage may easily and nat- 
urally be read: “‘The meal was over and Parzival was sitting by 
his brother; he asked him for comradeship, and Feirifiz was ready 
to ride with him to Munsalvaesche.”” There can be little ques- 
tion that géz was meant as pluperfect. The following passage, 
also from Parzival, makes this clear: 

des was zit, dé man gas, 

G4waAn der wirt niht langer saz: (P. XV, 1226-7) 
But compare these with the following passage from Veldeke: 

D6 si alle fré sAten 

ende dronken ende géten 

vel wale na héren willen, 

d6 enwas et da niet stille. (E. 13153-6) 
It seems forced to read this “‘Indem sie alle froh sassen und tranken 
und gegessen hatten,”’ but unless we are willing to accept this read- 
ing, gaten must be imperfective. It might be well to add that one 
manuscript has dzen instead of géten. 

(5) In conclusion, we see that ge- sometimes gave the preterit 

a pluperfect, and, very rarely, a perfect meaning, but much more 
frequently it has an entirely different force. Hence any such 
inclusive statement to the effect that “the preterit acquires a plu- 
perfect meaning when the prefix ge- is added to it,” (Cf. Wright 
MHG Primer, p. 38), is not justified. The example given by 
Wright is especially unfortunate. “D6 ich in gesach,’’ even tho 
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a temporal clause, is very apt to mean “when I caught sight of him,” 
and not “when I had seen him,” as Wright gives it. 


IV. INFLUENCE OF VELDEKE’S SOURCE ON TENSE 


All the MHG poets considered in this study urew to a great 
extent on French sources, sometimes translating almost line for 
line. This being the case, we must face the question of possible 
French influence on their use of the compound tenses. As the 
Eneide bears a closer resemblance to its source than any of the 
other works examined, it was carefully compared with the French 
original, the “Roman d’Eneas,”’ attributed to Benoit de Sainte- 
More, in order to determine whether it exerted any influence on 
Veldeke’s use of the perfect and pluperfect. 

In examining the tenses of the French work we are everywhere 
met by a most surprising confusion. Possibly a majority of the 
verb forms in the narrative are preterits (from the Latin perfect). 
But often, for no reason whatever, the poet changes to the perfect 
(past indefinite). Occasionally we even find the imperfect with 
apparently the same meaning. And to add to this confusion, a 
considerable part of the story is told in the historical present. 
A single example will suffice. 


Lausus le fiert en l’escu halt, 
onkes la lance n’i entra 
et Eneas a lui feru (5887-91) 

This confusion is found in all Old French. Brunot says (Précis 
de Grammaire Historique de la langue frangaise, 3rd ed., Paris 
1894, p. 464): “ . . . . . tous les temps du passé ont été 
longtemps confondus dans leur emploi. On les avait créés ou con- 
servés, dit Chabaneau, avec le sentiment confus de l’utilité dis- 
tincte de chacun d’eux, on ne savait assigner d’emploi distinct 4 
aucun d’eux. Cela ne devait se faire que graduellement.” 

Veldeke, on the other hand, uses only the preterit as the narra- 
tive tense. When he changes to the perfect, he nearly always has 
a good reason for it, as we have seen. Of the historical present 
there is not the slighest trace. Hence it is clear that if there is 


any French influence it must be confined to the few passages which 
he translates exactly. A very careful comparison of the two 
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poems was made, the results of which were so meager that it is 
useless to reproduce them here. There is but a single passage 
in which Veldeke shows more than the most accidental agreement 
in tense with his source. This passage we now quote. 


Qu’ avez trove?—Nos bien.—Et quei? 
—Cartage.—Parlastes al rei? 
—Nenil.—Por quei? 


Parlastes vos o li? 
Et que dist donc? . . . . . (645-651) 
he sprac: ‘wat hét ir fonden?’ 


“allet goet.”” ’ende wat?’ 
“Kartag6.” ‘wat es dat?’ 


‘spréket ir si?’ “ja wir daden.” 

‘wat entbét sions?’ . . . . . (E. 608-19) 
Both versions begin with a perfect, and all the other verbs are 
preterits. This change in the French is nothing unusual, but in 
Veldeke it can be explained only by reference to his source. The 
rapidly moving dialogue seems to have pleased the German poet 
so much that he translated it, consciously or unconsciously, almost 
word for word. 

Our conclusion is that French influence in the use of tenses on 

Veldeke is a negligible quantity. In the case of Gottfried or 
Wolfram such influence is even less likely. 


V. SUMMARY 


The foregoing examination of the use of the compound tenses 
in MHG leads us to conclusions which may be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) There is practically no difference between North and South 
German in the use of the perfect and pluperfect. 

(2) Veldeke, Gottfried, and Wolfram were all much more 
accurate in their use of the perfect tenses, as they understood 
their function, than are many of our modern poets. (Cf. the dis- 
cussion of Schiller’s use of perfect and preterit in Wunderlich I, 
p. 225 f.) 
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(3) The perfect and pluperfect were more highly developed in 
the passive than in the active. This is not surprising, as the 
perfect passive was an earlier development than the perfect active. 
Proofs are: 

(a) In proportion to the number of preterits, passive perfects 
and pluperfects are much more numerous than active. The fol- 
lowing table makes this clear: 


Passive 
No. of No. of No. of | Ratio of Ratio of 
Prets. Perfs. Plups. Perf. to Pret. Plup. to Pret. 
Veldeke 140 48 198 1:3 10:7 
Gottfried 99 50 55 1:2 1:2 
Wolfram 62 31 27 1:2 3:7 
Total 301 129 280 5:12 14:15 
Active 
Veldeke 2500 (estimated) 390 535 1:6 1:5 
Gottfried 1250 1s 260 175 1:5 1:7 
Wolfram 300 sig 73 58 1:5 1:5 
Total 4050 aa 723 768 is 1:5 


Every ratio indicates the greater frequency of the passive forms. 
And the discrepancy between active and passive is probably greater 
than appears from the table, for both the active preterits and the 
passive perfects and pluperfects are really more numerous than 
the foregoing figures show. It was estimated that there was one 
active preterit per 8 lines, which is undoubtedly low, the preterit 
being the narrative tense. The number of passive perfects and 
pluperfects is low, because only compounds in which the participle 
had clearly verbal force were counted. 

(b) There are practically no cases of preterit for perfect in 
the passive, and very few of preterit for pluperfect as compared 
with the active. 

(c) In temporal clauses after doe, etc., the tenses are used with 
greater accuracy in the passive. 

(4) The perfect and pluperfect were more highly developed in 
independent than in dependent clauses, which probably indicated 
an earlier development in the former. Proofs are: 

(a) The only cases of confusion in independent clauses between 
preterit and perfect, or preterit and pluperfect, aside from modals 
and clauses with ie and nie, are the comparatively few cases where 
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the poet momentarily neglects the relation of one action to the 
rest of his narrative. 

(b) The use of preterit for perfect or pluperfect to supply a 
neecled rime is confined entirely to dependent clauses. 

(c) In temporal clauses with doe, etc., the preterit was still 
preferred to the pluperfect, especially in the active. 

(d) Most of the instances of pluperfect for preterit occur in 
independent clauses. 

(S) In general, the distinction between perfect and preterit 
was the same as it is today. The same may be said of pluperfect 
and preterit. The perfect denoted either an action completed in 
the present of the speaker, or an action the results of which still 
affect that present. The pluperfect denoted an action completed 
before another past action (preterit) began. But in order to call 
for the perfect or pluperfect, THE RELATION OF THE PAST 
ACTION TO THE PRESENT, OR TO ANOTHER PAST 
ACTION, HAD TO BE MORE DISTINCTLY FELT THAN 
TODAY. Proofs are: 

(a) The relative character of the verbal action is naturally felt 
more strongly in independent clauses than in dependent. This 
accounts for the higher development of the perfect and pluperfect 
in the former. 

(b) The adverbs ze and nie draw the attention of the speaker 
to the time of the action itself, and away from its relation to other 
actions. The feeling for the relativity of the verbal action being 
thus dulled, the preterit is used with these adverbs. 

(c) When the relative force of the verb was not distinctly felt, 
the MHG poets felt free to disregard it and use the preterit. This 
fact is especially well illustrated by the usage in the case of such 
expressions as als ich laz, als ir hat vernomen, a full discussion of 
which has been given. 

HENRY WARD CHURCH. 


Monmouth College. 


























Goethe as Viewed by Emerson 


GOETHE AS VIEWED BY EMERSON! 


The subject of Emerson’s relation to Goethe has nearly always 
been treated as if it had remained the same for all periods of Emer- 
son’s life. When a development is intimated the study is hardly 
carried beyond the date of the writing of Emerson’s Representative 
Men in 1845.2 Moreover, nearly everything written on the sub- 
ject deals chiefly with what Emerson has said of Goethe directly. 
The deeper significance of the close relation of some of Emerson’s 
thoughts, especially in his poetry, to those of Goethe has barely 
been touched upon. 

It is the purpose of the present study to show that Emerson’s 
view of Goethe was an evolution, in which Emerson judged Goethe 
from three different standpoints: that of a rigorous Puritan; that 
of a modified Puritan; and that of a Naturalist. An attempt is 
also made to show how closely some of Emerson’s profoundest 
poetic thoughts are related to those of Goethe. 

Emerson’s relation to Goethe is an extremely interesting study. 
They were on common ground in that both had a great passion 
for out-of-door nature; both were poets of the subjective; each 
had a deep-lying stratum of Pantheism at the foundation of his 
mental nature; neither would be bound by the limitations of any 
expressed religious creed or set of inherited doctrines. Both were 

‘ The present article which furnishes a sort of supplement to the author’s 
excellent monograph Margaret Fuller and Goethe (Henry Holt & Co., New York, 


1910) was accepted for publication shortly before Dr. Braun’s untimely death 
in the early part of September 1915.—Eb. 


? Among the works dealing with some phases of Emerson’s relation to Goethe 
are Emerson and German Personality, by Kuno Francke, International Quarterly, 
1903, VIII, pp. 93-107; reprinted in German Ideals of Today, Boston & New 
York, 1907, pp. 93-126. Emerson’s Verhélinis zu Goethe, by Calvin Thomas, 
Geothe Jahrbuch, XXIV, pp. 132-152. Emerson’s Opinion of Goethe, by S. H. 
Goodnight, German-American Annals, May, 1903, I, N. S. pp. 243-256. 
K.Woltereck, Goethe-Fragen in Amerika; Goethe-Jahrbuch, XXXII, p. 174 ff. 
Emerson’s Relation to Goethe and Carlyle, by Wm. T. Harris, The Genius and 
Character of Emerson, Boston, 1885, pp. 386-419. Goethe in Amerika, by H. S. 
White, Goethe Jahrbuch, V, pp. 230, 231, 236. Ralph Waldo Emerson iiber 
Goethe und Shakespeare, by Herman Grimm, Hanover, 1857. Notes on Emer- 
son, Goethe Jahrbuch, IV, pp. 377, 378. Emerson and his Contribution to Lit- 
erature, by D. L. Maulsby, Tufts College, Mass., 1911. Goethe- und Herder- 
Ausgaben, by H. J. Schmidt, Preussische-J ahrbiicher, Berlin, 1879, XLIV, p. 441. 
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citizens of the universe, and could not be provincialized by state 
or nation. Both, finally, were liberators with the same trend of 
thought and sought all their lives to evolve a higher, more expan- 
sive form of character, a broader, and if not happier, at least a 
more serene view of life on Emerson’s part, and a more manly one 
on the part of Goethe. 

Goethe’s ideal of character, as developed in his works, is one in 
which are balanced intellect and feeling, the esthetic and the 
religious, the moral] and the sensual. He believed that a beautiful 
harmony should exist between these parts, that there should be no 
tyranny of one part of our nature over any other part, and finally 
no strife. Moreover, that even temptation and the so-called 
“wiles of the Devil” helped, in a healthy nature, to strengthen such 
a character. 

Emerson, though he had broken with the traditional church, 
was, however, for a decade or more after he became acquainted 
with Geothe’s works, still too much of a Puritan rigorist by inheri- 
tance and natural feeling to look with much charity upon the life 
of a poet as unlike his own, officially, socially, perhaps morally, 
as Goethe’s was, or to read, without a shock to his religious modesty 
the details of Goethe’s description of the struggle of a soul with 
sin to gain a mastery over itself and attain finally an inner free- 
dom. Emerson’s early environment had been so totally different 
from Goethe’s. His view therefore as to what should and what 
should not be freely spoken of, or included in a book, often differed 
widely from that of Goethe. Consequently Emerson not only 
fails at first to appreciate the import of Goethe, but expresses in 
no uncertain language the most hostile feelings against him. 

Emerson’s whole attitude here is doubly interesting because it 
represents precisely that taken by the large majority of New 
Englanders during the third and fourth decades of the last century. 

What Emerson wrote of Goethe up to the year 1845 is fairly 
well known, generally. The reader is referred to the full account 
of Emerson’s views in his works. A short synopsis of his treat- 
ment of Goethe to this time is, however, indispensable here to 
show just how rapidly and in what directions Emerson developed 
during this period. 

In 1834 Emerson wrote to Carlyle after reading Goethe some 
time and bitterly deplored the “adulation” which followed “that 
velvet life’? which Goethe led. ‘What incongruity for genius, 
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whose fit ornaments and reliefs are poverty and hatred, to repose 
fifty years on chairs of state! And what a pity his duke did not 
cut off his head.” “The Puritan in me accepts no apology for 
bad morals in such as HE.”” We might “tolerate vice in a splendid 
nature,” Emerson believes, but with “genius pampered, acknowl- 
edged, crowned,” as in Goethe’s case, it becomes mere “skill in 
attaining vulgar ends.” He is a “false priest, the falsest of false 
things,” “a cassock,” a “harlot muse,” intellectually so defective 
that he only helps to perpetuate with his “impure word” the 
“present corrupt condition of human nature,” the “gross gas that 
now envelopes us.’ 

This is how Emerson viewed Goethe in 1834. Goethe seems to 
him almost everything that a poet should not be. We shall see 
how, with a deeper study of Goethe’s works, and with the mellow- 
ing effect of age, a change of attitude is gradually developed in 
Emerson; how step by step he frees himself from early prejudice 
and grows more and more to appreciate his predecessor, until he 
ranks him as the greatest literary power of the age. Much credit 
is due to Carlyle, to F. H. Hedge, and doubtless to Margaret 
Fuller in this steady process. Emerson believed—to quote his 
own words—that “the healthful mind keeps itself studiously open 
to all influences.’”* And yet it must be borne in mind that Emer- 
son was particularly independent intellectually, and never allowed 
himself to be swept off his feet by any influence, however strong. 

One of the two views of Goethe standing between Emerson’s 
first, in the letter to Carlyle, and his last, is the one in the Dial, 
1840. Emerson had read up to this date fifty-five volumes of 
Goethe in the German.® 

At this time Emerson looked upon Goethe as a profound scholar, 
a great naturalist and philosopher, who made his own all that the 
ages inherited or invented. He is a “resolute realist,’ brave, 
clean, sagacious, and free from al! tradition, convention and nar- 
rowness, an observer who “pierced the purpose of a thing,” “a 
king of scholars,” and even more, a lover of nature, who “seemed 
to give a new meaning to that word.” But Goethe is to Emerson 


8 Correspondence of T. Carlyle and R. W. Emerson, Boston, 1883, Letter of 
Nov. 20, 1834, I, p. 29 ff. 


‘Emerson’s outlines of lectures, J. E. Cabot, A Memoir of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Boston & New York, 1887, II, p. 719. 


5 Correspondence of T. Carlyle and R. W. Emerson, April 21, 1840, p. 285. 
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still “infected”’ with a “vicious subjectiveness,” a “subtle element 
of egotism,” and a total “‘want of frankness.’”’ Emerson is pro- 
voked with his “Olympian self-complacency,” his “patronizing 
air,” his design always to astonish and produce an effect. There 
is not a “syllable” of the “transcendent muse” in Goethe, but 
instead, and worst of all, a total “absence of the moral sentiment.” 
Goethe, though talented, is only a subtle “poet of the actual” and 
“of limitation,” not “of religion and hope’’; in short, a “vulgar 
poet.’ 

This criticism, “not so much spoken as felt,” as Emerson con- 
fesses at the end, though very severe, still shows conclusively that 
Goethe has grown considerably in Emerson’s estimation. Goethe 
is here at least an intellectual genius, who thinks deeper and writes 
better than any otherman. Yet Emerson accuses Goethe of almost 
the same serious shortcomings, as a poet, as before. How slowly, 
but steadily, Emerson really grew to appreciate him as an artist 
and moral writer is shown by Emerson’s lecture on Goethe, first 
delivered, according to Cabot,’ in 1845, and published in Repre- 
sentative Men. 

Here again Goethe has the same good traits as before, and in a 
higher degree. He is “a manly mind” without a trace of pro- 
vincialism, self-commanding and self-denying, “‘the master of his- 
tories, mythologies, philosophies, sciences, and national literatures,” 
the acutest of observers and the profoundest of thinkers. But he 
is this to Emerson in addition to what he was in 1840: He “strikes 
the harp with a hero’s strength and grace.’’ “There is a heart- 
cheering freedom in Goethe’s speculations.” ‘He has clothed our 
modern existence with poetry,” and “he has defined art” and “has 
said the best things about nature that ever were said.” Faust is 
“the flower of this time” and “no book of this century can compare 
with Wilhelm Meister in its delicious sweetness.” 

Still Emerson has not outgrown his rigorism as yet. The con- 
clusion to Wilhelm Meister is “lame and immoral;” he “has so 
many weaknesses and impurities and keeps such bad company.” 
Goethe’s tone is “worldly”; he “is incapable of a self-surrender 
to the moral sentiment” and “can never be dear to men.” His 


* Emerson’s Works: Natural History of the Intellect, Boston and New York, 
1893, 158 ff. 
7A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson, by J. E. Cabot, II, p. 752. 
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devotion is merely “to truth for the sake of culture.” He is 
“artistic but not artist; spiritual but not spiritualist.”’® 

This then was Emerson’s conception of Goethe in 1845. Emer- 
son feels much less restraint in his praise of the merits of Goethe’s 
works here. He appreciated also, more than ever before, the 
truly poetical, the liberating, and artistic virtues in Goethe’s 
writings, qualities which he had hardly mentioned before in con- 
nection with the German poet. 

It is evident too, from the whole trend of Emerson’s adverse 
criticism here, severe as it may seem, that there is chiefly one gap 
left to prevent his thorough appreciation of Goethe—namely, to 
be convinced that Goethe is also a moral writer. That Emerson 
outgrew this last of his inborn aversions to Goethe is evident from 
the facts: first, that he seldom enters after this even the merest 
hint of an objection to Goethe,’ and lastly, Emerson states directly 
in discussing Faust, that he found Goethe pure.'® 


Peculiarly enough Emerson is much more just and appreciative 
toward Goethe in his Journals than elsewhere. Not much adverse 
criticism is found in them, but a great deal that goes to show how 
constantly Goethe was on Emerson’s mind. Holmes counts sixty- 
two references to Goethe," including many quotations, in Emer- 
son’s works published up to the year 1884. If the references in his 
Journals were added this number might be multiplied. 

Just as Emerson, in his lecture on Goethe, the Writer, has set him 
down as one of the world’s six great representative men, Goethe in 
Emerson’s poem, The Test, stands for one of the five great literary 
powers in the world’s history." The other four are Homer, Dante,” 
Shakespeare and, peculiarly enough, Swedenborg. Of Goethe 


* Emerson’s Works: Representative Men, Boston, 1850, p. 257 ff. 


* Such, for example, as in Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 1, p. 242, and 
in Emerson’s Journals, IX, p. 421. 


10 See this paper, p. 31. 

OQ. W. Holmes, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Boston, 1885, p. 382. 

12 See Emerson’s Journals, VI, p. 330, for another grouping of the world’s 
geniuses including Goethe; also VI, p. 232; [X, 550. 

13 Emerson placed Goethe above Dante sometimes. Cf. Emerson’s Journals, 
IX, p. 328. 
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Emerson writes in The Test: 
“Tn newer days of war and trade, 
Romance forgot, and faith decayed, 
When science armed and guided war, 
And clerks the Janus gates unbar; 
When France, where poet never grew, 
Halved and dealt the world anew, 
GOETHE, raised o’er joy and strife 
Drew the firm lines of Fate and Life, 
And brought Olympian wisdom down 
To court and mart, to gown and town. 
Stooping, his fingers wrote in clay 
The open secret of today.’’™ 

But so far, Emerson, though paying the highest compliments to 
Goethe, seems only to have considered him objectively. There is 
little that is personal to this point between the author and his sub- 
ject. It has thus often erroneously been thought that Emerson, 
like a good many of his countrymen who studied Goethe, never 
really felt the peculiar liberating influence of Goethe’s writings; 
or his power to draw out and develop in his readers the virile quali- 
ties that help man to become superior to his environment and uni- 
versal in spirit, and that have often given him a new aspect of life, 
its aims, and destinies. 

That this conception regarding Emerson is a false one, but never- 
theless a very natural one, is not so hard to understand, with the 
facts before us. The general criticisms of Goethe published until 
recently in Emerson’s works—though very full—are at most only a 
partial record of Emerson’s views, some of his later, shorter, criti- 
cisms of Goethe having been published in such works as the Mem- 
oirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli (Boston, 1853). This book, though 
containing one of the best character-sketches that Emerson ever 
wrote, had but a limited circulation and is at present almost un- 
known to many critics of Emerson. Emerson’s contribution to 
this work was never republished in his collected works, because, 
according to T. W. Higginson, it was protected, where it is, by 
copyrights.” Emerson’s Journals, the most valuable record of his 
personal relations and feelings were, unti! recently published, 
almost a closed book, except to a very few. 


‘4 Emerson’s Poems, Boston, 1904, p. 223. 


 T. W. Higginson in Our Boston Literary Letter in the Springfield Republican, 
March 8, 1911. 
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Moreover, Emerson considered his feelings something private in 
his relation to outsiders, and expressed them, as a rule, only to 
the most immediate members of his family, in his poems, and 
scattered here and there throughout his prose. Because of this 
attitude on Emerson’s part, he was thought to be very unemotional. 
Most of his biographers and even his fellow-members of the “Satur- 
day Club,” thought him and pictured him, therefore, as a man 
busied chiefly with abstract thinking, a philosopher safely and 
permanently encrusted behind certain views of life and the uni- 
verse. A truly fitting record of his more human traits and an ade- 
quate history of the emotional nature of Emerson, the poet, un- 
fortunately does not yet exist. 

Emerson was, however, extremely reticent in his lectures and 
writings in speaking of himself, and he therefore failed to ascribe 
to other persons as much influence upon himself as might have 
appeared had he been less modest. The use of the pronoun of the 
third person for the first should, however, not mislead us. Emer- 
son was not only susceptible to the influence of out-of-door nature, 
but also to persons. This is clear from what he has written in his 
Journals and other works of his friends, Alcott, Thoreau, Carlyle, 
and Margaret Fuller. How much he was influenced by the long 
continued study of some of his favorite authors is also shown from 
the number and the character of the numerous records left in his 
Journals and elsewhere of Goethe and Montaigne.” It is fairly 
safe to conclude, with all the considerations mentioned in mind, 
that whenever Emerson spoke of Goethe as unreservedly and in as 
absolute terms as in the passages that shall follow, he did so because 
he had himself first profoundly felt what he said. 

As early as 1839 Emerson writes of Goethe as follows: “‘Goethe 
unlocks the faculties of the artist more than any writer. He 
teaches us to treat all subjects with greater freedom, and to skip 
over all obstruction, time, place, name, usage, and come full and 
strong on the emphasis of the fact.’ Six years later (1845) 
Emerson writes again: “Goethe, hating varnish and falsehood, 
delighted in revealing the real at the base of the accidental; in 


‘6 Emerson’s relation to Montaigne is admirably treated in a paper read 
before the Modern Language Association by Professor Régis Michaud, Decem- 
ber, 1913, and published in the July and August, 1914, numbers of the Revue 
Germanique. 


17 Emerson’s Journals, V, p. 222. 
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discovering connection, continuity, and representation everywhere ; 
hating insulation; and appears like a god of wealth among a cabin 
of vagabonds, opening power and capability in everything he 
touches.”"* Again the following year Emerson writes: “Anything 
that Goethe said, another might attain to say; but the profusion 
of sayings, every one of which is good and striking—no man.’’” 
Goethe is to Emerson one of the “tonic books.’”° 

In judging Emerson’s final view of Goethe, and the influence 
that Goethe must have had upon Emerson, the following passages 
are clear and to the points at issue: In his Journals of 1851 Emerson 
writes: “It will hereafter be noted that the events of culture in 
the nineteenth century were, the new importance of the genius 
of Dante, Michel Angelo, and Raffaele to Americans; the reading of 
Shakspeare; and, above all, the reading of Goethe. Goethe was 
the cow from which all their milk was drawn.’ 

In an entry made in the Journals a little later the same year 
we find: “Goethe is the pivotal man of the old and new times with 
us. He shuts up the old, he opens the new. No matter that you 
were born since Goethe died, if you have not read Goethe, or the 
Goethans, you are an old fogy, and belong with the antedilu- 
vians.””™ 

In transferring these thoughts from his Journals (Emerson often 
did this) into his contributions to the Memoirs of Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli, he writes (1852), as if wishing to emphasize the debt that 
he believed all the world, that he himself, owed Goethe: “GOETHE 
; .—food or poison—the most powerful of all mental 
reagents—the pivotal mind in modern literature—for all before 
him are ancients, and all who have read him are moderns.”’ “The 
religion, the science, the catholicism, the worship of art, the mys- 
ticism and daemonology, and withal the clear recognition of moral 
distinctions . . . . . [are] final and eternal.’ 


Lastly, in a passage from the essay, Nominalist and Realist, 
published 1855, Emerson completely exonerates Goethe’s works 


18 Representative Men, Boston, 1850, p. 87. 

19 Emerson’s Journals, VII, p. 176. 

2° Tbhid. VII, 329. 

* Tbid. VIII, p. 214. 

* Emerson’s Journals, VIII, p. 249. 

% Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 1, p. 242 ff. 
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from the charge of being impure. He writes: “If you criticise a 
fine genius, the odds are that you are out of your reckoning, and, 
instead of the poet, are censuring your own caricature of him. 

. . Whilst I fancied I was criticising him, I was censuring 
or rather terminating my own soul. After taxing Goethe as a 
courtier, artificial, unbelieving, worldly, I took up this book of 
Helena* (the second part of Goethe’s Faust) and found him an 
Indian of the wilderness, a piece of pure nature like an apple or 
an oak, large as morning or night, and virtuous as a brier rose.’’™ 


This was how Emerson viewed Goethe in the early fifties—and 
the verdict expressed here in these last passages, Emerson’s latest 
and highest appreciation of Goethe, seems to have been his final 
one, for there is nothing in Emerson’s Journals or other late works 
to assert the contrary, and there is much to verify the permanency 
of the high esteem in which Goethe was held here. In a letter to 
Hermann Grimm, January fifth, 1871, for example, Emerson 
writes: “For Goethe I think I have an always ascending regard.’™ 

These last passages shed a vast amount of light upon Emerson’s 
final view of Goethe; for, when Emerson’s judgment of Goethe 
has been referred to, the verdict has almost invariably been taken 
from Representative Men, or from a still earlier criticism of Goethe. 


A large number of passages of the two poets in the expression 
of their most fundamental thoughts in a whole series of subjects, 
but especially regarding the working of the universe, are strikingly 
similar. When this fact is coupled with the growing admiration of 
Emerson for Goethe, it is at least very suggestive as to how much 
influence the German poet may have exerted upon the American. 
A large part of Emerson’s poem, Initial, Daemonic and Celestial 
Love," as also the greater portion of his lecture on Daemonology* 
is based on Goethe’s discussion of the same subject. 


Emerson and Goethe held in common the doctrine of the world- 
soul, and to a certain degree that of Gott-Natur in character. Emer- 


* For another high appreciation of the second part of Faust by Emerson, 
see Journals, VI, p. 466. 


% Emerson’s Essay, Second Series, Boston, 1885, p. 232 ff. 


%* Correspondence between Ralph Waldo Emerson and Herman Grimm, Boston 
and New York, 1903. 


27 Emerson’s Poems, p. 103 ff. 
28 Emerson’s Lectures and Biographical Sketches, Boston, 1884, p. 9 ff. 
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son is pleased with what he calls Goethe’s, “our cheerful, Franklin- 
like philosopher’s friendly view of the world,” and quotes from 
Goethe the passage: “When the healthy nature of man works as a 
whole; when he feels himself in the world, as in a large, beautiful, 
worthy, and solid whole; when the harmonious well-being assures 
him a clear, free joy; then would the Universe, if it could be con- 
scious, exult as arrived at its aim, and admire the summit of its 
own becoming and being.’””* 

Emerson refers again and again to the Goethean sequence “ Truth, 
Goodness and Beauty.’’ Emerson’s ideal of man, one who, he says, 
stands “firm on legs of iron,’”*®® with a clear vision, unhampered by 
prejudice or convention, master of himself and his environment, is 
exactly Goethe’s ideal in Wilhelm Meister. 

In his essay on Jmmortality Emerson states that “everything 
connected with our personality fails,” and that “‘ we have our indem- 
nity only in the moral and intellectual reality to which we aspire,’ 
in short in our ideals. This is Goethe’s theme and conclusion in 
his poem Dauer im Wechsel, which Emerson has especially marked, 
along with the Weltseele, in his volume of Goethe’s poems.” In 
Dauer im W echsel Goethe, too, sees and realizes the transitory char- 
acter of everything, whether connected with our being or imma- 
terial to us, and turns finally to the only permanent thing in life: 

“Danke, dass die Gunst der Musen 
Unvergiingliches verheisst: 

Den Gehalt in deinem Busen 

Und die Form in deinem Geist.’’* 

But let us turn to Emerson’s poems, always the most personal 
part of any poet’s work, especially if he be a subjective poet, as 
both Emerson and Goethe were. Take for example these two 
expressions from Emerson’s poem Uriel—almost a keynote to part 
of Goethe’s works; but as unlike anything Emerson was brought 
up on as can be: 

“Evil will bless. oe 
Out of the good of evil born.’’™ 

29 Emerson’s Journals, VIII, p. 91 ff. 

3° Uses of Great Men in Representative Men, Boston, 1850, p. 28. 

5! Holmes, Ralph Waldo Emerson, p. 291. 

® Notes by Professor Régis Michaud. 

33 Goethe’s Poems, Dauer im Wechsel. 


* Emerson’s Poems, p. 14 ff. Emerson sometimes used this precept as a 
heading for a paragraph in his Journals. Cf. IX, pp. 304, 343, 540. 
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And what could be written more in the spirit of Faust as he is 
at the beginning of Goethe’s drama, than this passage from Emer- 
son’s Mithridates: 

- “Too long shut in strait and few, 
Thinly dieted on dew. 

I will use the world, and sift it, 

To a thousand humors shift it. 


Hither! take me, use me, fill me, 
Vein and artery, though ye kill me!’’® 
Or take this passage from Emerson’s poem, The World Soul: 


‘When the old world is sterile 
And the ages are effete, 
He will from wrecks and sediment 
The fairer world complete.” 
And some passages from Woodnotes: 
‘‘Harken once more’ 
I will tell thee the Mundane lore. 


Change I may but I pass not. ‘ | 
Trenchant time behooves to hurry 

All to yean and all to bury; 

All the forms are fugitive, 


But the substances survive. 
Ever fresh the broad creation. 


Onward and on, the eternal Pan, ii 
Who layeth the world’s incessant plan, 4) 
Halteth never in one shape, 


But forever doth escape, 
Like wave or flame, into new forms. 


From world to world the godhead changes; 
From form to form he maketh haste.’’*” 
Compare the dominant idea in these passages, of the perpetual 
change and growth, of the incessant transition of forms of the world 


into new form, with some of Goethe’s lines of the Prolog im Himmel 
of Faust. Here in Goethe, too, we find in the description of the 


3 Emerson’s Poems, p. 28 ff. 
% Thid. p. 19. 


37 Emerson’s Poems, p. 57 ff. The same idea occurs in Emerson’s Journals, 
VI, p. 419 ff.; man as a re-creator, Ibid. V, p. 524. 
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continual rejuvenation of God’s beautiful universe the “ unbe- 
greiflich hohen Werke . . . . ._ herrlich wie am ersten Tag”’ 


described as: 
“Das Werdende, das ewig wirkt und lebt.’’** . 
Again in Goethe’s poem Vermdchtnis occurs the same idea, only 
more personal: : 
“Kein Wesen kann zu nichts zerfallen! 
Das Ewige regt sich fort in Allen, 
Am Sein erhalte dich begliickt! 
Das Sein ist ewig; denn Gesetze 
Bewahren die lebendigen Schitze, 
Aus welchen sich das All geschmiickt.’”*® 
But still fuller and clearer is this Goethean idea of the fundamen- 
tal law of the universe set forth in the poem Eins und Alles: 
“Und umzuschaffen das Geschafine, 
Damit sich’s nicht zum Starren wafine, 
Wirkt ewiges, lebendiges Thun. 
Und was nicht war, nun will es werden, 
Zu reinen Sonnen, farbigen Erden. 
In keinem Falle darf es ruhn. 
Es soll sich regen, schaffend handeln, 
Erst sich gestalten, dann verwandeln; 
Nur scheinbar steht’s Momente still.’’*° 


ef 


From the preceding pages it is evident how truly our foremost 
American thinker, and one of our most famous poets came to admire . 
Goethe, and how many of the latter’s most fundamental teachings 
entered into the fabric of Emerson’s deepest thoughts. ; 

FREDERICK A. BRAUN. 


Princeton University. 


38 Goethe’s Faust, I, ll. 249-250, 346; cf. also 501 ff. . 
%° Goethe’s Poems, Vermdchinis, ll. 1-6. See also Emerson’s Method of } 
Nature, which Holmes has outlined, Ralph Waldo Emerson, p. 139, also Ibid. 
p. 100 ff. , 


4° Goethe’s Poems, Fins und Alles, ll. 13-21. See also Eckermann’s Gesprache 
mit Goethe, under date of Feb. 13, 1829. 
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DRAMA UND EPOS IN DER DEUTSCHEN RENAISSANCE 


I. HyprimpiscHe ERZEUGNISSE 


Es liegt nicht in unserer Absicht die Produkte, in denen sich 
Keime spiteren dramatischen Lebens nachweisen lassen, hier zu 
besprechen, wie Ritsel, Streitgedichte, etwa den “Krieg von 
Wartburg,” sondern der Frage nachzugehen, in welcher Hinsicht 
Stiicke, welche von ihren Verfassern als Dramen bezeichnet wur- 
den, als hybridisch betrachtet werden miissen. 

Aristoteles hat ausfiihrlich die Ahnlichkeiten und Unterschiede 
zwischen Drama und Epos dargelegt.' Von der Verwirrung der 
wir die epischen Tragédien und Comédien des Mittelalters ver- 
danken, bleiben in der Theorie des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts nur 
leise Spuren iibrig. Nicht so in der Praxis. Denn Joh. Stammer 
erklirt wohl das Wort “Drama” als “nomen . . . ex Greco 
et . . . actus vel representatio comediarum ac tragediarum”’; 
aber ob er recht wusste was eine comedia oder eine tragedia war, ist 
sehr fraglich. Soll doch jene Glosse das Wort “Drama” in Bezug 
auf eine art dialogischer Religionsencyclopidie, in vierzehn “ Dra- 
men” und mit ausfiihrlichem Register, erkliren.2 Dass in Erzahl- 
ungen dramatische Elemente vorkommen, kann nur léblich er- 
scheinen; wie es schon Aristoteles behauptete* und wie es noch von 
Gottsched, der sich auf Plato berief, vorgeschrieben wurde: “ End- 
lich musz . . . die Erzihlung auch dramatisch oder wirksam 
seyn; das ist, es miissen viel redende Personen eingefiihrt werden. 
So oft es dem Poeten méglich ist, musz er einen andern seine Rolle 
spielen lassen und sich dadurch der Tragédie, so viel als ihm méglich 
ist, zu nahern suchen.” 

Leider war der Fall meistens umgekehrt: das Epische, Erzahl- 
ende, wurde oft vorherrschend in sogenannten Dramen und es ent- 

1 Poetik, Cap. 5.24.26. 


*Dialogus . . . de diversarum gencium sectis et mundi religionibus. 
1508, fol. IIIT: ro. Dass dieses Produkt trotzdem fiir die Auffiihrung bestimmt 
war, scheint hervorzugehen aus dem Schlusse des vierten “Dramas,” fol. IX: 
ro., wo zu lesen steht: ‘Vos domini mei edite bibite et letamini: tu Sosia histrio 
fac organis & cithara benesonantibus vt Iucundemur.” Wahrscheinlich wurde 
das stiick recitiert. Histrio ist hier wohl als Sénger, Cloron aufzufangen. 


* “Tn eigener Person soll nimlich der Dichter so wenig als méglich reden” 
Poetik, ib. v. Gomperz, Cap. 24. 
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stand eine Reihe verschiedenartiger hybridischer Produkte, die als 
Beweis dienen kénnen, wie unvollkommen der ziemlich scharfe 
moderne Begriff des Dramatischen, bis ins achtzehnte Jahrhundert, 
in das kritische Bewusstsein gedrungen war. 

Wo das Schulspiel aus den Schiilergesprichen hervorging, wirkt 
es nicht befremdend, dass hier, da ausserdem der Zweck ein aus- 
schliesslich didactischer war, am 6ftesten das Dramatische im 
Epischen geradezu verschwand.' Die Schiilergespriiche, ihrerseits, 
sind iiberhaupt nicht dramatischer als die ihnen nah verwandte 
“declamatio” in der Klasse, wozu Quintilian die Regeln an die 
Hand gab.’ Hierbei denkt man gleich an gewisse Definitionen des 
Dramas, wie jene des Petrus Helias (drama=interrogatio) oder des 
Johannes Januensis: “Dramaticum est quod interrogantem et 
respondentem fit siue uersatur, quod scilicet decisum est frequenti 
interrogatione et responsione, ut in dialectico tumultu.’* Solche 
Anschauungen erkliren was wir z. B. unter “Actor” in der popu- 
laren Encyclopidie des Mancinelli finden: “Actor dicitur orator: 
qui agit causam: quique gestum uultus & corporis agit. Vnde tum 
ipsa pronunciatio: tum oratio quae habetur: tum oratio scripta. 
Actio appellatur. - 

Bekanntlich sind die Monologe in den Schuldramen ausser- 
ordentlich weitschweifig, ordentliche “declamationes.’’ Selbst in 
den biihnenwirksamen Produkten der Jesuiten lisst sich die tiefe 
Einwirkung der Gesetze einer fremden Kunst, der Beredsamkeit, 
erkennen, wie das iibrigens auch bei Seneca der Fall ist. Es wurde 


*Cf. A. Bémer, Die lateinischen Schiilergespriche der Humanisten, 1. Teil. 
Texte u. Forschungen z. Gesch. d. Erziehung u. d. Unterrichts in d. Lindern 
Deutscher Zunge, Hrsg. v. K. Kehrbach, Bd. I, Berlin 1897. 

5 Cf. Messer, Quintilian als Didaktiker und sein Einfluss auf die didaktisch- 
pddagogische Theorie des Humanismus, N. Jbb. Ph. P., 156 (1897)—Quintilian, 
Instit. orat., 1. I, Cap. 3, 11, 10; Cap. 5.15. 

® Catholicon, 1286, ap. Cloetta, Beitrdge z. Lit. gesch. d. Mittelalters, I, 25, 
Anm. 1. 

7 Portus elegantiae, Venetiis 1498. Aus den bei Cloetta angefiihrten Stellen 
lasst sich wohl eine Verbindung von “‘tragoedus”’ mit “cantor,’’ oder von “‘tra- 
goedus” mit dem dialecticus ersehen, nirgends aber so deutlich wie hier die 
Zusammengehirigkeit mit dem “‘orator.’-—Uber den “Versilogus” des Antonio 
Mancinelli, s. Borinski, Poetik der Renaissance, Berlin 1886, S. 17. 


® Cf. F. Leo, Der Monolog im Drama, Berlin 1908, S. 108. 
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wiederholt auf die enge Verwandschaft zwischen Poesie und Bered- 
samkeit hingewiesen, wie z. B. von Hutten: 
“Nec vos dicendi lateant genera, utque peritus 
Orator causas tractat, sic scribere vates, 
Sic solet . . .””8 

Wurden doch in den Schulen Reden des Cicero und des Demos- 
thenes “aufgefiihrt.”"” Ist doch z. B. Jacob Lochers “Tragédie”’ 
“De Thurcis et Suldano” (1497) mit welcher sich der Verfasser das 
Verdienst zuspricht, den Schwaben eine bisher ungewéhnte Schreib- 
art eréffinet zu haben, trotz des revolutioniren Bewusstseins ihres 
Verfassers, “mehr eine Sammlung patriotischer und religidser 
Deklamationen, als eine dramatische Arbeit.”" Auf die Komédien 
Griinpecks und auf einige andere Versuche des deutschen Friih- 
humanismus wiirde dasselbe auch zutreffen. Und es hat lange 
gedauert bis die Beredsamkeit sich in ihre naturgemiisse Schranken 
zuriickzog. Noch im Jahre 1653 schreibt Harsdérfer: “ Diesem 
nach ist Poeterey und Redkunst mit einander verbrudert und ver- 
schwestert /verbunden und verkniipfet /dasz keine sonder die andere 
gelehret /erlernet/getrieben und geiibet werden kann.”” In der 
Praxis bestand diese Verbindung eben so lange wie das Schulspiel. 
Die “actus oratorico-dramatici,”’ wie sie Mitternacht sehr geschickt 
bezeichnete, zwangen jeden nur erdenklichen Stoff in eine beliebige 
Aktenzahl hinein. Da kénnte man z. B. Chr. Hegendorff (1500- 
1540) nennen als Verfasser von “ Dramata in dialechticam Petri His- 
pani” und “Dramata locorum tam rhetoricorum quam dialecti- 
corum,”’ oder Is. Gilhausen, in dessen ‘‘ Grammatica d. i. eine lustige 
Comédia” man “die rudimenta grammatica kiirzlich und artig 
beschrieben findet.’’ (1590) In der Dramatik ausserhalb der 
Schule sah es nicht besser aus. War da nicht Thomas Birck mit 
seiner Predigt gegen “ Die Doppelspieler’’’ und seinem didaktischen 
“Hexenspiegel, Ein Tragedi . . .”?" Wurden da nicht neben 
der Reformation, der Wissenschaft und der Orthographie, eine 


® Ars versificandi et carminum, 1510, vs. 366 ff., in Hutteni opera, ed. Bicking, 
ITI, S. 93-106. 


0 Cf. A. Jundt, Die dramatischen Auffiihrungen im Gymnasium zu Strassburg, 
Strassburg 1881, S. 30. 


“ H. Holstein, Einleitung zu Reuchlins Komédien, 1888, S. 8. 
® Poetischer Trichter, Niirnberg 1650-1653, III, Vorrede. 

8 Tiibingen 1590. 
“ Tiibingen 1600, 
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Reihe von Gegenstiinden auf die Biihne gebracht, deren Titel an 
grotesker Buntheit einem Trédelkram nichts nachgeben?® Kann 
uns da die spitere “ Hamburger Schlacht-Zeit’’” oder “Die Klug- 
heit der Obrigkeit in Anordnung des Bierbrauens”!” Wunder neh- 
men? 

Die teilweise Beherrschung des Schuldramas durch undrama- 
tische Gesetze hat also zunichst die Stoffwahl beeinflusst. Und 
da die Schulminner tiberhaupt das Drama des 16. Jahrhunderts 
beherrschen, hat dieses Unwesen tief um sich gegriffen und hat da- 
durch nicht unwesentlich dem richtigen Gefiihl fiir dramatisch- 
geschickte Stoffe, sowohl ausserhalb als innerhalb der Schule, auch 
in spiterer Zeit geschadet, zumal das Schuldrama in Weises Pflege 
noch am Schluss des 17. Jahrhunderts iippige Bliiten schoss. 

Zwar ist selbst der sprédeste Stoff nicht immer an sich undra- 
matisch. Dem nicht allzu begabten oder einfach handwerksmis- 
sigen Dramatiker ist jedoch eine kluge Stoffwahl schon die Halfte 
der Arbeit. Was also in dramatischer Hinsicht an elendem Mach- 
werk und ohnmiichtigem Geschmier in 16. und 17. Jahrhundert 
geliefert worden ist, dafiir ist zum grossen Teil der Mangel an 
dramatischem Gefiihl und die daraus hervorgehende unzweckmiis- 
sige Stoffwahl verantwortlich. 

Es wire nicht ohne Interesse das Wesen der oft formlosen 
Zwischengattungen in der Literatur etwas genauer zu bestimmen, 
z. B. die satirischen Komédien eines Franz Callenbach"* oder die 
Predigt-tragédien eines Klaj, sein “Herodes der Kindermérder 
‘nach Art’ eines Trauerspieles ausgebildet” (1645) oder seinen halb- 
dramatischen “‘Engel- und Drachenstreit.’!? Dies wire um so 
interessanter als wir in diesen Versuchen nicht notwendigerweise 
mit lauter Unbeholfenheit zu tun haben, wie etwa im Drama des 
Mittelalters, wo hier und da noch erziihlende Bibelfragmente im 

4% Cf. Goedeke, Grundriss, II, 2, 328 ff. 

Von Praetorius, Hamburg 1725. 

'7 Arnstadt 1705. 


‘8 Cf. R. Dammert, F. C. und seine satirischen Komédien, Freiburg i. B. 1903. 


'8 1645. Spiiter vollstindig dramatisiert von Chr. Funke fiir eine drama- 
tische Auffiihrung zu Altenburg, 1662. Cf. Wackernagel-Martin, Gesch. d. d. 
Lit., Basel 1879-1894, 2te Aufl. II, 227. In Martin Hammers “Comoedia sacra 
natalitia . . . in form einer anmuhtigen Comoedie gestellet, in Fiinff Vnter- 
schiedene Actus abgetheilt, und in Zehen Predigten erklihret” (Leipzig 1617) ist, 
nach Goedekes Zeugnis, “‘von der Form einer Comédie nichts zu erkennen!”’ 
(Grundriss, I, 374). 
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Dramentext eingebettet liegen”® sondern in jenen Produkten immer- 
hin etwas Bewusstes liegen mag, vorzugsweise bei Klaj. 

Schliesslich muss hier noch die Rede sein von dem Verhiltnis 
zwischen Comédie und Satire, der wir ja teilweise die Entstehung 
der Callenbachschen Comédien zuschreiben kénnen. 

Eine viel verbreitete Verwirrung beruht auf der althergebrachten 
Etymologie von satira (aus satur oder aus satyrus), auf einem Miss- 
verstiindniss, das teilweise entstand aus einer Theorie des Diomedes, 
die selber auf Horaz und Varro, und noch weiter zuriickgeht. 
Bereits bei Evanthius ist die Satire mit dem Satyrspiele “zu einem 
unentwirrbaren Kniuel vermengt”’ und wird als ein “ genus comoe- 
diae”’ betrachtet, das aus der alten Comédie entstand und erst 
von Lucilius zu einem in Biichern eingeteilten Gedicht gemacht 
wurde.” Cloetta behauptet dass das 16. Jahrhundert die rémische 
Satire mit dem griechischen Satyrspiele bestindig verwechselte. 
Mit Riicksicht auf die verhiltnissmissig grosse Rolle der Satire-im 
Deutschen Reformationsdrama, hiitte diese Bemerkung ihre Wich- 
tigkeit. Sie scheint mir jedoch fiir Deutschland nicht zutreffend. 

Jac. Spiegel teilt die Poesie ein in “activae & narrativae partes” 
und nennt als “activae: tragoedia Comoedia satyrica mimica.” 
Seine Erklarung von “satyrica”’ ist die folgende: “ Satyra greca res 
tragicas & graues comprehendebat, satyros rusticos inducens, ut 
interim iocis, lusibus, salibusque spectator mulceretur, huius pro- 
prium risus scurrilitates miscere, Satyra latina aliud poematos genus 
aliquid actiuum & mimicum continens.’* Der Horaz-Commenta- 
tor Jodocus Willichius beriicksichtigt natiirlich nur die satirischen 
Dramen* wihrend jedoch Pontanus™ der “satyrica poesis” drei 
kurze Kapitel widmete, ohne Erwihnung eines dramatischen Bei- 
spiels, obwohl er in seiner Einteilung der dramatischen Poesie, 
ebenso wie Spiegel, die griechische “satyrica poesis” nannte.* 
Rotth definiert die Tragédie als “ ein stachlichtes /hefftiges und doch 
lustiges Gedichte /welches theils auff dramatische oder Handelungs 


20 Besonders in den Apostelscenen: Currebant duo simul . . . U.S. W. 
"1 Cf, Cloetta, I, 20-21. Auch F. Leo, Varro und die Satire, Hermes, XXIV, 
67-84, 1889. Wessner, zu Evanthius, De Comoedia, I, 5 (S. 501 im Appendix 
seiner Ausgabe) verzeichnet die wichtigsten Belege. 
” Reuchlin, Scaenica progymnasmata, cum explan. J. Spiegel, 1512. 
*3 Commentaria in artem poeticam Horatii, 1545. 
*4 Poeticarum Institutionum L. tres, Ingolstadii 1594. 
% Thid. 23-24, 
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Art theils Erzihlungsweise die im Schwange gehende Laster und 
Mangel und den daher riihrenden wunderlichen Zustand an einer 
oder der andern Person mit schlechten Worten durchhechelt /um 
dadurch die Sache selbst verhasst zu machen und die Leute zu 
bessern.’’® Nur muss bei ihm doch Zweifel an der Richtigkeit 
seiner Definition aufgekommen sein, denn er versucht weiter den 
unausbleiblichen Ungewissheiten vorzubeugen, indem er erklirt: 
“Nur ist dieses noch zu erinnern/dasz die Satyra in dreyerlei Ver- 
stande genommen wird /entweder so ferne sie ein Stiick der Tragédie 
bei den alten Griechen gewesen/oder so ferne sie ein ganz absonder- 
lich Schau-spiel worden/massen es die Giess. (i. e. die Giessener 
Professoren in ihrer “ Poetica latina,” Giessen 1614) eine speciem der 
Comédie nennen; oder so ferne sie hernach bei den Lateinern zu ein 
absonderliches Gedichte worden/so nicht zum Schau-spiel ge- 
héret.’””’ 

Ausserdem wird einem bei der Lectiire Rotths deutlich, woraus 
das von Spiegel erwihnte “aliquid actiuum « mimicum,” selbst in 
den undramatischen Satiren besteht, wenn er von “ Hirten-Liedern”’ 
und “Satyren”’ sagt: “ Bisweilen sind es blosz Erzaihlungs-Gedich- 
te; jedoch ist die Person-Vorstellung/da Hirten oder Satyren oder 
andere Personen aufgefiihrt werden /aus einem Dramate entlehnet/ 
und hat also auch die schlechte Erzihlung etwas dramatisches an 
sich. ’”8 

Und dies war eine richtige wenn auch unvollstindige Erklirung. 
Denn Rotth wusste ja nichts Genaues iiber den unterschied zwi- 
schen der beissenden, scheltenden, von Lucilius nach der Griechischen 
“comoedia vetus” gebildeten, und deshalb dramatisch angehauch- 
ten “Satire” und der biederen, polternden, leicht in dialogform 
verfallenden “‘satura’’ des Ennius.”° 

Wenn eine Reihe von Dramatikern, etwa nach Diomedes*® mit 
Spiegel (1512), Greff* (1535) und Wilkens (1594) das Hauptgewicht 
auf die griechische satirische Komédie, andere den Nachdruck auf 


* Vollstindige Deutsche Poesie, 1688, III, 69. 
*7 Tbid. III, 210. 


28 Ibid. ITI, 45. 

* Cf. R. J. E. Tiddy, “Satura and satire,” in “‘ English literature and the 
Classics,” (Aufsitze) collected by G. S. Gordon, Oxford 1912. 

8° Ars grammatica, Keil, Grammatici latini, I, 482; zu jener Zeit in den Aus- 
gaben des Rivius (1511) und Busch (1516 u. 1523) zugiinglich. 

1 Andria-Ubersetzung. 
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die erzihlende Satire (Pontanus) legen, so braucht daraus noch 
keine Verwirrung entstanden zu sein. Nur kann hieraus geschlos- 
sen werden, dass die satirischen Dramen dem Theoretiker von 
héherem Interesse erschienen als die erzihlende Satire, was mit der 
Geschichte des deutschen Dramas im 16. Jahrhundert vollkommen 
stimmt. Wenn, vielleicht nach dem Vorbild Scaligers, ohne jedoch 
wie jener ins Extreme zu gehen und eine dritte, gemischte Gattung 
zu decretieren, Spiegel oder Pontanus die Grenzen zwischen Satyr- 
spiel und Satire als nicht scharf gezogen empfinden, so erscheint 
dieses im Lichte der heutigen Kritik vielmehr als ein Beweis 
eineren Gefiihls, denn als ein Fehler.” 

Zwar mag Rotths Definition der Satire etwas zu breit ausgefallen 
sein; doch beweist eben die Breite, dass man endlich alle Seiten des 
Problems erfasst hatte; denn schliesslich erértert Rotth den Punkt 
mit vélliger Richtigkeit. 

Nun sind zwar die Belege in dieser Hinsicht spirlich, besonders 
im 17. Jahrhundert, wo sie deshalb so schwer zu ermitteln sind weil 
die Criterien fiir die Einteilung der Poesie oft ganz verschieden 
sind von denen des 16. Jahrhunderts. Indessen diirfte behauptet 
werden, dass Cloettas Aussage, wenigstens fiir das deutsche 16. 
Jahrhundert nicht zutrifft. 


II. Der Streit um pre HEGEMONIE 


Die Antike hat sich offenbar stark interessiert fiir die uns heute 
ziemlich gleichgiiltig erscheinende Frage: “ob die Tragédie den 
Vorzug iiber das Epos verdiene, oder ob jene die héchste Kunst- 
gattung sei.’”’ Dass dieser Punkt oft und eingehend besprochen 
worden ist, erhellt aus dem ausfiihrlichen Capitel, das Aristoteles 
ihm widmet. Methodisch erértert er jedes einzelne Argument sei- 
ner Gegner und schliesst mit der Folgerung, dass das Trauerspiel 
all dasjenige besitzt was dem Heldengedicht eigen ist, und da es 


® Scaliger teilt die “satyra’”’ in drei Gattungen: denynuaruxdy, & Spayarixdy 
& ywuxrdv. Das Anerkennen eines “‘gemischten’’ Gebietes kénnte man indessen 
insofern als einen Fortschritt betrachten als er mit der eventuellen Vernichtung 
der Satire als Gattung schon einen Anfang macht. Letztere fristet in der 
heutigen Literatur ein glanzloses Dasein und wird wahrscheinlich ganz ver- 
schwinden. Wie Max J. Wolf betont: “Die Satire ist etwas negatives und hat 
an sich weder mit der Form noch mit dem Wesen des Kunstwerks etwas zu tun.” 
(Archiv, 128, 258) E. Bovet (Lyrisme, épopée, drame. Une loi de V'histoire lit- 
téraire expliquée par l’évolution générale, Paris 1911) findet keinen Platz fiir sie in 
seinem Schema der Literaturentwicklung. 
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ausserdem, “noch in der spezifischen Kunstleistung einen Vorzug 
besitzt . . . so ist es klar, dass es das gemeinsame Ziel voll- 
tandiger erreicht und mithin héher steht als das Heldengedicht.”* 
Die Vorziige in der spezifischen Kunstleistung waren der grésseren 
Concentration in Form und Inhalt und der Hilfe der materiellen 
Kunstmittel, Musik und Scenerie, zu danken. 

Wenn die deutsche Kritik diese Kontroverse verfolgt hat, so mag 
das bloss aus akademischem Interesse geschehen sein; jedoch ist 
es nicht ausgeschlossen, dass Verteidiger der Suprematie des Dra- 
matischen oder des Epischen einen gewissen praktischen Einfluss 
auf die dramatische Produktion ausgeiibt haben, diese also resp. 
angeregt oder gehemmt haben kénnten. 

Die Renaissance iiberhaupt, besonders aber Vida, Scaliger,™ 
Minturno (1559), Viperani (1579) und in Frankreich die Pleiade, 
hatten sich im Anschluss an Plato, wie sie glaubten, fiir das Epos 
erklirt.* In Deutschland, jedoch, stellt Schosser die Tragédie an 
die Spitze: “Cognatio quaedam Tragoediae cum omnibus poeseos 
formis intercedit: Proximum tamen sibi gradum Comoedia, & post 
eam Epopoeia uendicat.’ Dieser Vorkimpfer der Aristotelischen 
Lehre stellte sogar die Komédie iiber das Heldengedicht. Wie dann 
auch spiter Nicod. Frischlin sagte,der es aus Terenz hatte, dass: 
“nulla res sub sole sit tam difficilis quam scribere comoediam. ”* 
Joh. Rist, im 17. Jahrhundert, stimmte dem bei.** Fiir Opitz war 
die Tragédie “die fiirnehmeste Art der Poeterey.” “Unter allen 
Poetischen Sachen oder Gedichten,” meinte er, “ist sonder Zweiffel 
nichts iiber die Schauspie'e.”** Harsdérfer schrieb an Klaj, dass: 
“das Trauerspiel mit Anbeginn der Wissenschaften die oberste 
Ehrenstelle unter den Gedichten erhalten /und unter den Gelehrten 
bis auf diesen Tag riihmlich behalten.’*° In seinen “ Gespriich- 


33 Poetik, ib. v. Gomperz, Cap. 26. 

* Lib. I Cap. 3; in der 2ten Ausgabe (1581) S. 14. 

% Cf. Spingarn, History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance, New Y ork 
1899, SS. 107, 110, 111, 215; Borinski, /. c., S. 6, Anm. 1. 

% Schosser, Dis putatio de Tragoedia, 1569, LX XI. 

37 Julius Redivivus, Argentor. 1584. 


38 Tm titel von Perseus, Hamburg 1634. 

3° Opera, 1690, S. 205—Geisiliche Poemaia, 1689, III, S. 67—Widmung von 
Judith, 1635. 

40 Brief an Klaj, vor Klaj’s “‘Herodes der Kindermérder,”’ 1645, S. 56. 
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spielen’? wiederholt er diese Meinung“ welche dann spiter mit 
Einstimmung von Barthold Feind citiert wurde.” 

Auch der Philolog Fellerus, obwohl er Platos Vorliebe fiir das 
Epos kannte, blieb Aristoteles getreu: “Tragica Poesis Epica est 
praestantior”; denn “omnia habet, quae Epica, atque aliquid 
amplius. 

Auch wurde nicht selten der Tragédie die Uberlegenheit im Stile 
beigemessen. Was Ovid von ihr sagte: “Omne genus scripti grav- 
itate tragoedia vincit’ lebt in Anspielungen® oder Paraphrasen 
weiter.“ Auch bei Gottsched findet sich noch ein Anklang daran, 
wo er die Tragédie als “das ernsthaffteste und beweglichste Stiicke 

so die ganze Poesie aufzuweisen hat” bezeichnet.4” Je- 
doch weicht er von all seinen Vorgiingern ab; ihm gilt das Epos als 
“das rechte Hauptwerck und Meisterstiick der ganzen Poesie.’’** 
Aber mit dieser ansicht steht er in der Geschichte der deutschen 
Kritik vor 1730, so viel ich weiss, vereinzelt da.*® All seine-Vor- 

“| Niirnberg 1641-1649, V, S. 26. 

* Gedanken von der Opera, 1688, S. 100. 

* Ap. Rappolt, Poetica Aristotelica, 1679, mit einer “Synopsis libri poetici 
Aristotelis,’’ von Joach. Feller, SS. 77, 79. 

Ovid, 2, Trist. 381. 

 Imber Aureus, von Anthonius Thylesius, zuerst Venedig 1529, spiiter 
Antverpiae 1546. 

* Pontanus, Poet. Instit. 1594, S. 115. 

*7 Versuch, 1730, S. 566. 

48 Thid., S. 537. 

*° {Auch Bodmer vertritt die Ansicht, dass das Epos “das Meisterstiick der 
Poesie”’ sei (cf. Mérikofer, Die deutsche Literatur in der Schweiz, S. 103) wihrend 
fiir Breitinger das Drama ‘‘der vornehmste und beweglichste Theil der Poesie”’ 
ist. Die ganze Zeit sah nach dem ‘“ Heldengedicht”’ als dem obersten Ehren- 
ziele, nach einem deutschen Homer oder lieber nach einem Virgil—noch Klop- 
stock dachte so, ja anfangs noch Schiller und Goethe. Dass iibrigens auch 
Opitz schon ein Nationalepos im Sinne hatte, geht aus dem einleitenden Ge- 
dichte des vierten und letzten Buchs der poetischen Wilder “‘An die Teutsche 
Nation” hervor, worin es heisst: 

Mein Sinn flog tiberhoch: ich wollte dir vermelden 
Durch Kunst der Poesie den Lauf der grossen Helden, 
Die sich vor dieser Zeit den R6mern widersetzt 

Und in dem stolzen Blut ihr scharfes Schwerdt genetzt. 


Du Teutsche Nation, voll Freiheit, Ehr und Tugend, 
Nimm an dies kleine Buch, die Friichte meiner Jugend, 
Bis dass ich héher steig’ und deiner Thaten Zahl 
Werd’ unablissiglich vermelden iiberall.—Eprror.] 
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ginger haben einmiitig an Aristoteles festgehalten, selbst in den 
antischolastischen Zeiten, wihrend die andern Linder Plato und 
Scaliger folgten. Und an die Suprematie des Dramas: was mit 
Hinsicht auf die dramatische Produktion jener Zeiten beinahe 
pathetisch erscheinen muss. 


III. BucHpRAMA UND BUHNENDRAMA 


In seiner Verteidigung des Dramas gegen das Epos hatte Aris- 
toteles u. a. Folgendes behauptet: “Endlich thut das Trauerspiel 
auch ohne jede Bewegung seine Wirkung, nicht anders als das 
Heldengedicht; giebt sich doch der Wert jedes seiner Werke auch 
bei der blossen Lectiire kund. Verdient es nun aus anderen Griind- 
en den Vorzug, so darf man dieses Element, da es ihm nicht als ein 
notwendiges anhaftet, nicht mit in Rechnung stellen. ’*° 

Indem sie das Lesedrama mit einer so hohen Berechtigung versah 
und weitere Gelegenheit an die Hand gab zur Verwischung der 
schon allzu unsicheren Grenzen zwischen Erziahlungs- und Schau- 
spielkunst, konnte diese Behauptung dem Dramaturgen leicht 
verhingnisvoll werden. 

Von Heinsius wurde noch im 17. Jahrhundert derselbe Stand- 
punkt vertreten,® und wie tief die Unsitte um sich gegriffen hatte, 
zeigt das Beispiel des beriihmten Hugo Grotius. Mit Hinsicht auf 
seine viel bewunderte Mustertragédie “Christus Patiens’® wurde 
ihm von einigen Strenggliubigen vorgeworfen, dass er “das Ge- 
heimnis unserer Seligkeit”’ auf die Biihne gebracht habe, was nicht 
erlaubt sei. Grotius verteidigte sich kurz in einem Brief an seinen 
Bruder, der seinen Gedichten vorgedruckt wurde. Und zwar 
behauptete er “dass bey dieser Arbeit sein Absehen gar nicht 
gewesen, als wolte er dise Tragoedie wiircklich auff einem Schau- 
Platze abhandeln; als dass er vielmehr die Historische Erzihlung 
der H. Evangelisten in eine Dramatische verwandelt, und sey dieses 
eine Art den Text zu paraphrasiren, welcher sich zum Teil die 
Alt-Vater schon bedienet; zum Teil auch die Geistlichen unserer 
Zeiten in den so genannten Homilien noch bedieneten.’”™ 

5° Poetik, ib. von Gomperz, Cap. 26. 

51 De tragoedia conslitutione, 1611. 

5 Von Klaj 1645 frei verdeutscht; vom Philologen D. Rappolt kommentiert 


—die Ausgabe wurde besorgt von L. Fellerus, Leipzig 1678—; von D. W. Triller, 
Leipzig 1723, iibersetzt und mit monumentalem Kommentar versehen. 


58 Cf. Triller, Hugonis Grotii Leidender Christus, Leipzig 1723. 
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Wenn ein einflussreicher Schriftsteller so unzweideutig den Cha- 
rakter des Dramatischen verkannte und somit eine Ausrede bot, mit 
deren Hilfe ein deutscher Protestant eigentlich auch Luthers War- 
nung gegen die Passionsspiele umgehen konnte, so lag darin wirk- 
lich etwas Bedenkliches. Solche Erklirungen mussten direkt-zer- 
stérend auf das dramatische Gefiih! wirken, und es liegt auf der 
Hand sie fiir die hybridischen Erzeugnisse eines Klaj oder Wirsung 
verantwortlich zu halten.™ 

Es gibt viele Dramaturgen im 16. Jahrhundert die in den Titeln 
ihrer Stiicke oder anderswo nur die Méglichkeit einer Lectiire, 
nicht die einer Auffiihrung ins Auge fassen. Natiirlich, wenn sie 
ihre Texte drucken liessen, so geschah das wohl besonders, damit sie 
gelesen wiirden; jedoch zeigen die Titel schon gewissermassen, dass 
die Auffassung eines Dramas als etwas speciell fiir eine Auffiihrung 
Bestimmtes, nicht so stark und deutlich war, als wohl zu wiinschen 
gewesen ware. 

Rebhun’s “Susanna” ist “gantz lustig und fruchtbarlich zu 
lesen.’ Mit recht bezeichnet Heinrich Knaust seine “Tragoedie 
von verordnung der Stende oder Regiment” als “Allen Christen 
niitzlich und Tréstlich zulesen.’** Maternus Steyndérfer schrieb 
eine ‘“Comoedia lectu utilis et jucunda tractans de matrimonio 
aliisque rebus scitu dignis.”®*? Melanchton erwahnt nur die “ Tra- 
goediarum lectionem.”” (1545) Greff’s ‘“Zacheus”’ ist “den ver- 
stockten Gottes und des Evangelii Feinden schrecklich zu lesen.”* 
Anscheinlich auch nur zum Lesen bestimmt war Leonhard Freies- 
lebens “Spiel von der Weisheit und Narrheit.’°* Als Arnold 
Glaser Frischlins “Phasma”’ iibersetzte, so war die Verdeutschung 
in erster Linie fiir die Lectiire®® etwa auch zum Hilfsmittel fiir die 
vielen Biirger, welche ihre Kinder das lateinische Stiick auffiihren 
sahen, bestimmt. 

In seiner Tragedia von Calixstus und Melibia machte Chrph. Wirsung “aus 


der Gespriichsform einer spanisch-italienischen Novelle . . . eine Reihe 
von 21 Akten.” 1520. Cf. Wackernagel-Martin 2, 116. 

586 1536; 1535 aufgefiihrt. 

56 Wittenberg 1539, ap. Goedeke, Grundriss 2.392. 

57 Moguntiae 1540, Goed. 2.137. 

58 Zwickau 1546. 

59 Ca. 1550. Cf. auch Wackernagel-Martin, 105, Anm. 150. 

60 Gryphiswalt 1593. 

*! Selbst bei deutschen Auffiihrungen war das Mitbringen eines gedruckten 
Textes nichts ungewohnliches. Als Geo. Rollenhagen 1590 Joach. Lonemanns 
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Noch im 17. Jahrbundert erschien eine “Schwedische Comédia”’ 
von M. P. L., deren Verfasser “selbst gefiihlt haben [muss] dass 
das fliichtig enstandene, episch breite Werk in seiner damaligen 
Fassung wenig Vorziige fiir eine Auffiihrung mitbrachte,’ und der 
deshalb in der vorrede zugibt: 

“Mein lieber Leser, diss Gedicht 
Ist nur zu eim’ Anfag(sic) gericht. 
Wer dis wil spielen, muss mehr zieren, 
Vnd mit mehrern Scenis aussfiihren. 
Viel Erga, vnd Parerga seyn, 
So hie kénnen bracht werden ein.” 

Hier wurde wenigstens die méglichkeit einer Auffiihrung (Com- 
media del Arte ?) erwaihnt und wurden sogar Anweisungen dafiir 
gegeben. Auch mag die Formulierung der oben angefiihrten Titel 
gewissermassen conventionnell gewesen sein, und schliesslich ist 
die Idee einer Auffiihrung nie ganz verschwunden, wie an einer 
Reihe von Belegen dargetan werden kann. 

Die alteste deutsche Terenz-Ubersetzung nennt den “ Eunuchus, 
Ain maisterlich und wolgesetzte Comedien, Zelesen und Zehoeren, 
lustig und kurtzwylig.’** Gengenbach wendet sich an “all geleich / 
die dyses spyl laesen vnd hoeren.’* Obwohl er im Titel seine 
Aulularia-Ubersetzung bloss als “fast lustig und kurtzweilig zu 
lesen’’ bezeichnete, wusste Joachim Greff wohl dass Dramen auch 
zum “lesen und anhoeren” verfasst wurden. Sein “Abraham, 
Isaac und Jacob” (1540) ist “zu spielen und zu lesen troestlich.” 
Peter Probst’s Comoedia und seine sechs Fastnachtsspiele (1553) 
sind zum Lesen und Spielen geschrieben; ebenso Joh. Leon’s Wei- 
nachtsspiel (1566), Heinr. Ritels “Goldnes Kalb” (1573) und 
Ambrosius Papes “Jonas rhytmicus” (1605).® Leons Stiick war 





“Spiel vom Reichen Mann und Armen Lazaro” bearbeitete und neu drucken 
liess, so geschah dies ‘‘damit die Zuschauer die Biicher in der Hand haben, desto 
besser alles vernehmen und auch andere Schiiler unsere Arbeit ihres Gefallen 
(sic) gebrauchen kénnen.”’ Dass selbst fiir die beschrinkte Zahl der Darsteller 
zum Druck iibergegangen wurde, zeigt Joh. Schlaysz’ Bearbeitung von Christ. 
Zyrls “Joseph” (Tiibingen 1593): “Dieweil es grosse miih brauchte/viel 
Exemplaria abzuschreiben /und in ein Ordnung zu bringen/und [er] bisher vil 
nachfrag nach diser comedj gehabt.” 


* E. Mentzel, Geschichte der Schauspielkunst in Fr. a. M. 1882, S. 71-72. 
*$ Von Hanns Nythart, Ulm 1486. 


% Die Zehn altern dyser welt, 1515. 
*% Diese vier Spiele von Wackernagel-Martin 105, Anm. 149, erwihnt. 
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beim Drucke noch unaufgefiihrt, wurde aber fiir die Biihne gedruckt 
wiahrend die Vorrede zu dem “Radtschlag . . . Pauli” (1545) 
die Auffiihrung nur als méglich bezeichnet. 


Dass Hans Sachs seine Stiicke hauptsichlich fiir die Auffiihrung 
schrieb, leidet keinen Zweifel. Als er sie jedoch drucken liess, 
empfahl er sie als “nit alleyn kurtzweylig, Sonder auch niitzlich zu 
lesen.” In der Vorrede zum dritten Foliobande erwahnt er erst 
die andere Méglichkeit. (1561) Die Spiele sind auch “leichtlich 
aus disem Buch spilweis anzurichten, weil es so ordentlich alle 
Person, Gebirden, wort vnd werck, auszgeng vnd eingeng aufs 
verstendigst anzeiget.’”®? Ahnliche Absichten finden sich bei 
M. Hayneccius,** Nicodemus Frischlin,®*® Hr. Eckstrom,” und 
Paulus Pantzer.” 


Hieraus geht iiberzeugend hervor, dass die Idee der blossen Lec- 
tiire zwar nicht vorherrschend war, jedoch mehr betont wurde als 
mit einem kriftigen Bewusstsein der Function eines Dramas nach 
unseren Ansichten vereinbar wire. Es ist ja auch nicht ausge- 
schlossen dass die Empfehlung zur Lectiire in einigen Fallen dem 
Verfasser aufgenétigt wurde, wenn er etwa nicht im Stande war 
seinem Stiick zu einer Auffiihrung zu verhelfen. Jedoch konnten 
diese Fille, bei den fast unbeschriinkten Gelegenheiten zur Auf- 
fiihrung, von Biirgern oder von Schiilern geboten, nur vereinzelt 
vorkommen. 

Wenn nun die Idee der theatralischen Darstellung dem Verfasser 
vorschwebte, war sie dann kriiftig und bestimmt? Aus der haiifi- 
gen Erwahnung der Lectiire wiirde man hier negativ schliessen kén- 
nen; und dieser Eindruck kénnte dann gestirkt werden durch die 
folgenden Beobachtungen. Nythart und Greff erkliren ihre Stiicke 
seien zu lesen und zu héren niitzlich” wihrend sich bei den andern 
lesen und spielen findet. Schosser sagt von der Tragédie: “ Debet 
etiam cum legitur siue auditur, siue ope apparatur, Tragoedia 


% Gedichte, Niirnberg, 1658, I. 

67 Ap. Goedeke, 2.422. 

*§ Hans Pfriem oder Meister Kecks, 1582. 
6° Helvetio-Germani, Helmstadt 1589. 

7° Mauritius, 1593. Cf. Goed. 2.392. 


™ Tragoedia, Von den dreyzehn Tiirckischen Fiirsten., Tiibingen 1595. Cf. 
Goed. 2.388. 


® So auch Nic. Loccius, Der Verlohrene Sohn, 1619. 
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misericordiam & metum excitare.”” Er macht also einen Unter- 
schied zwischen Lesen, Héren und einer richtigen Auffiihrung. 

Im Titel und in der Vorrede zu Ayrer’s “Opus Theatricum’’* 
wird grosser Nachdruck darauf gelegt, “dass mans (gleichsam auff 
die neue Englische manier und art) alles Persénlich Agirn und 
Spilen kann.” Hier muss, m. E., “persoenlich” aufgefasst werden 
als “nach Art der Schauspieler.”” Schon im Mittelalter erscheint 
“persona” als die spezifische Bezeichnung fiir Schauspieler.” 

Nun sagt Ayrer im Prolog zu “ Kénig Theodosius”’: 

“‘wir haben uns fiirgenommen 
ein schéns vnnd niitzliches gedicht 


comediweisz zu recitirn, 
in teutscher sprach zu eloquirn” i 
Die beiden letztzitierten Verse kommen in fast jedem Drama 

Ayrers vor.” MHieraus und aus der hiufigen Erwihnung des 
Ho6rens statt des Sehens, wire zu schliessen, nicht nur dass sicher zu 
Zeiten Ayrers das “recitirn” und nicht das Spielen noch immer als 
Hauptsache empfunden wurde, sondern auch dass vielleicht das 
Recitieren von Dramen, und nicht nur Schuldramen, durch eine 
einzige Person, wihrend die Schauspieler das Vorgelesene mimisch 
darstellten, wie das mit den epischen Tragoedien des Mittelalters 
geschah,” noch iiblich oder mindestens noch nicht in Vergessenheit 
geraten war.’® 


% Dis putatio de tragoedia, 1569, XXXTI. 

™ Niirnberg 1618. 

* Cf. Heinzel, R. Abhandlungen tiber das geistliche Drama des Mittelaliers, 
S. 18. 

%* Cf. Zellweker, Prolog und Epilog im deutschen Drama, Wien u. Leipzig 
1906, S. 87. 

77 Cloetta, I, 38. 

78 Ob man den Vorgang z. B. bei der Zerbster Procession (1507), den Wacker- 
nagel beschreibt mit den Worten: ‘“‘ Reime gelesen wihrend die Personen stumm 
agieren” (I, 395) hiermit verbinden darf ist fraglich. Es handelt sich ja um eine 
Reihe undialogisierter, meist kurzer Erlauterungen der verschiedenen Gruppen 
in der Procession. Die Paradiesscene hat ein ‘changement 4 vue” deshalb auch 
eine doppelte Erklirung. Ich wiirde eher die Art der Darstellung z. B. in den 
Frankfurter Passionsspielen, wo Augustinus als Erklirer jeder Scene auftritt, 
hiermit verkniipfen. War doch die Procession in den meisten Fillen bloss ein 
Surrogat der dramatischen Auffiihrung. Andererseits mag ein Nachleben dieser 
Sitte nicht ohne Einfluss auf die “ Vorstellungen”’ lebender Bilder im Theater des 
17. Jahrhunderts gewesen sein. 
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Bei alledem wurden selbstverstindlich Dramen fiir die Biihne 
geschrieben und aufgefiihrt. Selbst in den gedruckten Texten 
zeigt sich dann das Bemiihen die Stiicke, nicht nur lesbar zu mach- 
en, sondern auch biihnengerecht zu erhalten. Greff und Rebhun”® 
bieten einen kiirzeren und einen langeren Schluss, nacheinander 
abgedruckt, der kiirzere ausdriicklich fiir die Auffiihrung bestimmt. 
In seiner “Hochzeit zu Cana” wird sogar innerhalb des Stiickes, 
dasjenige was bei der Auffiihrung wegfallen darf, von Rebhun 
typographisch angedeutet. Er fiigt hinzu dass er es “aber nicht 
allein auffs spielen gestelt,’’*® was er vom Drama im allgemeinen 
auch an anderen Stellen ausdriicklich erklart.™ 

Nirgends aber wird die Wichtigkeit der Lectiire so ausdriicklich 
betont als in der “Poetica” der Giessener Professoren: “fabulae 
scribuntur, non tantum ut agantur, verum etiam ut legantur.” 
Und an diese Worte Scaligers kniipfen sie eine scharfsinnige Be- 
merkung des Stagiriten, welche die Wichtigkeit des hier behandelten 
Gegenstandes hervorhebt. Sie behaupten nimlich auch: “multa 
poni a Poeta, ut a lectoribus facilius intelligantur, exempli gratia: 
In Amphitruone, ubi Jupiter « Amphitruo cicatricem detegit. 
Etenim cum in Scena essent, satis erant, si detegerent. Scriptum 
est tamen Deteximus; vide, ut lector etiam intelligere possit, quid 
actum sit.”® Dass vielleicht im 17. Jahrhundert noch eine Spur 
der Scaligerschen Anschauungen, wahrscheinlich im Schuldrama, 
iibrig geblieben war, zeigt eine Bemerkung des Masenius, der aber 


79 Susanna 1535. 
80 1546, zuerst 1538. 
® Cf. Hans Tyrolf, Des . . . Antichristlichen Babstthumbs, Theufflische 


lehr ond wesen . . . iib. aus Naogeorgs Pammachius: Paulus Rebhun an die 
Deudschen Leser, ap. Pammachius, Hrsg. v. Bolte u. Schmidt, Berlin 1891. 


® “Viel wird vom Dichter angefiihrt, damit er vom Leser besser verstanden 
werde, z. B. im Amphitruo, wo Jupiter und Amphitruo die Narbe entbléssen. 
Nun, wenn sie auf der Biihne wiiren, so wiirde es geniigen wenn sie die Narbe 
entbléssten. Jedoch sagt der text Wir haben sie entblésst, seh’ damit auch der 
Leser verstehen kénne was gespielt wurde.” Scaliger, Poetices, Cap. 97; 
2te Ausg. 1581, S. 377. Mit Recht iibergehen sie Scaligers zweites Beispiel, das 
auf die Notwendigkeit einer Biihnenanweisung im Texte, der diirftigen materiel- 
len Ausstattung wegen, beruhen mag. In dem eben citierten Beispiel ist es aber 
gar nicht nétig das Wort Deteximus als einen Teil der “ gesprochenen Inscenier- 
ung” aufzufassen. Es wiire interessant die deutschen Dramen des 16. Jahr- 
hunderts auf das Vorhandensein solcher Elemente genau zu untersuchen, damit 
wir nachpriifen kénnten wie sich die Ergebnisse der Theorie zu denen der Praxis 
verhalten. 
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gleich die alte Sitte streng zuriickweist: “Alii quidam tragoedio- 
graphi oculis magis lectorum, quam spectatorum auribus opportuni, 
tragoedias tantum ut legerentur, dedisse visi sunt.”’™ 

Est ist auffallend, dass die meisten unserer Belege dem 16. Jahr- 
hundert, ein einziger dem 15. Jahrhundert, nur einzelne dem An- 
fang des 17. Jahrhunderts angehéren. Es scheint also klar dass, 
wahrscheinlich unter dem Einfluss der englischen Komédianten, 
Heinrich Julius und Ayrer, und schon vor Opitz das dramatische 
Gefiihl insofern gestarkt erschien, dass man sich das Drama haupt- 
sichlich auf die Biihne dachte, wo es hingehért. 

Jos. E. GIL1et. 


University of Illinois. 


83 “‘ Gewisse andere Tragédienschreiber, mehr bestrebt, den Augen der Leser 
als den Ohren der Zuschauer zu gefallen, scheinen Tragédien bloss fiir die Lec- 
tiire geschrieben zu haben.” Palaestra eloquentiae ligatae, zuerst Colon. 1657; 
ed. nova 1664, S. 130. 
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Further Influences upon Ibsen’s Peer Gynt 


. 


FURTHER INFLUENCES UPON IBSEN’S PEER GYNT 


In an earlier number of this JouRNAL' I discussed in some detail 
the relation of Ibsen’s poetic masterpiece to its prototype, Goethe’s 
Faust. In the course of the discussion passing allusion was made 
to various Scandinavian works whose influence upon the author of 
Peer Gynt had already been detected. It is now my purpose to 
investigate these influences as to their scope and the nature and 
significance of Ibsen’s reaction to them.? 


I. O&EHLENSCHLAGER’S Aladdin 


This poem, published in 1805%, is in its inspiration, its subject- 
matter, its symbolism perhaps the most representative work of 
Danish romanticism, at any rate, it is the poetic expression of the 
author’s unqualified championship of a romantic ideal of life. That 
Ibsen early coming under the influence of romanticism must have 
known it well is beyond dispute. When Ibsen in Peer Gynt turns 
against romanticism and the romantic ideal of life nothing is more 
natural than that this work should have occurred to him. As a 
matter of fact relation between the two works has not entirely 


1 XIII, 238 ff. 1914. 


* My hesitant assumption (p. 239) that the inaccuracy of Ibsen’s quota- 
tion from Goethe’s work was due to his quoting from memory rather than 
intentionally misquoting is entirely confirmed by the investigation of Ibsen’s 
manuscripts undertaken by Logeman (of Ghent); cf. the Norwegian periodical 
Edda, II, 142 ff. 1914. Mauthner’s article in the Deutsches Montagsblait, No. 9, 
1881 has been kindly abstracted for me by Miss Bertha E. Trebein, who secured 
access to the files of this paper in the Royal Library in Berlin. From the abs- 
tract it would appear that the points in Peer Gynt which suggested to Mauthner 
relationship with Faust were, besides the direct quotation, Solvejg and her 
desertion by Peer, the latter’s travels in search of experience, his second (?) 
love affair, his plan for irrigating the Sahara, his conversation with the Sphinx. 
These add nothing to the list I had given, but it will be noted that one or two 
of them are points upon which I had thought my observations were original. 

A quite irreverent outburst ascribed to Ibsen (John Paulsen, Samliv med 
Ibsen, 72 £. 1906) apropos of the general subject of Goethe’s gallant adventures 
is not wholly irrelevant to our former discussion: it stands at least in clear 
contradiction to Mauthner’s idea of Ibsen’s “ Pietit’’ toward Goethe. 


* The later (1807) considerably elaborated German edition has no bearing 
upon our investigation. 
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escaped notice and I had already‘ called attention to a single allu- 
sion to such relationship, intimating that this did not exhaust the 
subject. Since then Professor Sturtevant® has brought out the 
most important common element, in that the treatment of Peer 
and his mother Aase is quite strikingly parallel to that of Aladdin 
and his mother. Sturtevant notes the following details: Morgiane 
as well as Aase is quite conscious that her son is a good-for-nothing, 
but defends him against others; both sons are ragged and generally 
unkempt, fond of fighting and preferring unprofitable amusements 
to practical work; both mothers as poor aged widows have to sup- 
port self and son instead of receiving the expected support from 
the latter. Both mothers believe within their hearts, though they 
often express themselves to the contrary, that their sons are born 
for something great in life. Each son begs his mother to plead his 
suit for him. Both sons return from an absence, the one to witness 
his mother’s death, the other to be informed that it has already 
taken place. Both mothers have died in wretched circumstances 
because of the worthlessness of the sons. Aladdin sings over his 
mother’s grave a cradle-song that she had formerly sung to 
him, as Peer carries his mother’s mind back to his childhood days 
by a game she had played with him. Sturtevant is also right in 
comparing Aladdin’s appearance before the crowd with his imagin- 
ary old lamp with a scene of Peer Gynt, but should at least have 
supplemented the one he has selected with the one in the fifth act 
where Peer auctions off the imaginary possessions of his earlier 
life. 

The comparison of the two works is not, however, new, but was 
undertaken a number of years ago by Georg Brandes.’ Brandes’ 
results are also referred to with approval by Vilhelm Andersen in 
his three-volume book on Oehlenschliger,’ but they have evidently 
made little impression upon the writers of Ibsen-books.* Brandes’ 


* P. 244, footnote 20. 

5 Modern Language Notes, XXIX, 233 ff. 1914. 

*In his essay on Oehlenschliger’s Aladdin published first in 1886; it is at 
present accessible to me only in German translation (Menschen und Werke, 
2nd ed. 1895, pp. 97 ff.); Sturtevant quotes (p. 233) the opening paragraph of 
this essay, but without using it otherwise or referring to it definitely by title. 


* Adam Oehlenschlager, I11, 275. 1900. 

* Collin (Henrik Ibsen, 283 together with the reference already noted. 1910) 
had noticed, evidently independently, that a relation between the two works 
existed. I note also a casual comparison in Reich, Henrik Ibsens Dramen, 


123. 1910. 
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and Sturtevant’s data agree in general, but supplement each other 
at points. Brandes adds’, for example (if I may be permitted the 
reversal of the chronology), to Sturtevant’s facts already noted the 
following: both sons dream of future greatness, the dreams being 
met with doubt by the mothers. Peer fancies he can conjure 
spirits as Aladdin with the help of his ring and lamp actually does, 
and his pretensions meet with similar ridicule; Peer’s riding through 
the air on the reindeer-buck is brought into relation with Aladdin’s 
magic means of locomotion and Peer’s imaginary palatial dwelling 
with the magic structure built for Aladdin. Peer’s oriental experi- 
ence as prophet including his union with Anitra is a parody upon 
Aladdin’s relation to Gulnare and the homage paid him as Sultan. 
That Peer is referred to as a “vederstyggelig Digter’” stands in 
relation to Aladdin’s function as the representative of the poet in 
Oehlenschlager’s romantic sense. 


With this the material is by no means exhausted and I would add 
the following: Peer Gynt’s whimsical conceit of transplanting the 
Norse race to Sahara and crossing it with Arab blood suggests the 
program of Oehlenschliager expressed in his “ Prolog” of a mingling 
of the races of the North and the Orient.” The “Gramsetag”’ 
near the beginning of Aladdin might conceivably have suggested 
“Mit kejserdom! I kan gramse derom!” (5th act). Aladdin is 
characterized as “stark, doven, sorgesl¢s,’’ quite Peer’s character- 
istics; both delight in being told “Eventyr.” Nureddin’s quota- 
tion from “den gamle Sangers Digt” (1st act) reminds one of 
Peer’s inclination to quotation. Oehlenschliger’s “tvende Bierg- 
piger’’ may have formed the first suggestion for Ibsen’s “tre seter- 
jenter,” who owe their elaboration, of course, in great part to the 
Huldre-Eventyr; their comments upon Peer are those of the “ Bierg- 
piger” upon Aladdin carried over into the vulgar and they also 
culminate in the kissing of the hero. Aladdin’s spiriting away of 
Gulnare, the bride of Saladin (2nd act), is quite paralleled by Peer’s 
(1st act) elopement with the bride of Mads Moen, a parallelism 
further accentuated by the ignominious helplessness and discom- 


* Pp. 131 ff. 
‘° The comparison between the representatves of this union, Peer Gynt and 
Anitra on the one hand, Aladdin and Gulnare on the other, has already been 
made by Brandes, as noted above. 
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fiture of the bridegroom in either case."" As a parallel expression 
may be noted: Aladdin (3rd act): 
“Fr din Finger af at gnide, end min Fod blier tret af Gang.” 

and Peer Gynt (2nd act): 

“Fr blir I tret af talen at fdre, 

End jeg af at h¢re.” 
The transformation-bath through which Aladdin is put by the 
“Sandsigerinder”” by way of transforming him into a beautiful 
consort for the princess reminds one of the transformation the 
trolls wish to make in Peer preparatory to his becoming the bride- 
groom of the troll-princess in green.” Aladdin’s soliloquy in the 
fourth act beginning: 

““O, hvilken deilig Foraarsmorgenstund! 

O, hvilken qvegende, livsalig Blund!” 
is hardly unrelated to that of Peer likewise in the fourth act begin- 
ing: 

“Hvilken livsalig morgenstund!” 
The Anitra-episode is in some respects parallel to that between 
Nureddin and Gulnare in the fifth act, particularly in the disad- 
vantageous light in which the elderly suitor appears in either case 
both with regard to bis love-making and his instructions. The 
significance of this relation may well lie in the fact that with Oeh- 
lenschlager Nureddin was the representative of the older ration- 
alism supplanted by the new romanticism (Aladdin); with Ibsen 
Peer is romanticism now grown old and in its turn cast off. That 
the seemingly irrelevant pig-stories in the fifth acts do not represent 
an entirely accidental analogy may perhaps be surmised, especially 
as the telling of the story in Aladdin is followed by a general diverse 
comment somewhat of the nature of that represented as called 
forth by the devil’s performance related in Peer Gynt.* That Ibsen 
got his idea of melting the soul over from Aladdin has been noted; 
it may be said further that the general atmosphere of the scenes 
with Nureddin’s ghost is somewhat that of those with the “ Knap- 
pestgber” and “den Magre.’’ That Aladdin is finally hailed as 

" Mads Moen has, of course, many features from Selvor Oppistuen in the 


Huldre-Eventyr (3rd. ed., 152 ff.; cf. Woerner, Henrik Ibsen, I, 233; 2nd. ed., 
239). 


® T have also (p. 242) compared the last with an episode in Goethe’s Faust. 


8 Tbsen’s story is, of course, an entirely different one, the source of which 
(a fable of Phaedrus) is well known. 
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“Sultan” may be compared with Peer’s ambition to be “ Kejser,” 
as Brandes had already compared it with his experience as “ Pro- 
o"" 

As to the significance of this whole relationship it is left by Stur- 
tevant without particular discussion, the discoverer contenting him- 
self with pointing out the indubitable fact of influence. Brandes 
had already gone a considerable step further and appreciated” the 
antithetical relation of the two works. With characteristic acumen 
the Danish critic seems to have reached the heart of the matter and 
to have left little need of supplementary discussion. Strangely 
enough he was still inclined to deny that Ibsen had Oehlenschlager’s 
work consciously before his mind in writing Peer Gynt. That such 
treatment could have been unconscious seems to me quite im- 
probable and the fact fairly clear that Ibsen in a definitely anti- 
romantic program deliberately chose Aladdin as the most repre- 
sentative work of Danish-Norwegian romanticism and made it an 
object of his satire. 

A. LeRoy ANDREWS. 

Cornell University. 


4 Peer also expresses to Anitra the wish to reign as “Sultan” within her mind. 
% Pp. 131 ff. 
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CHAUCER’S SINNERS AND SINS 


“The wise man,” says Emerson, “always throws himself on the 
side of his assailants.” “It is more his interest than it is theirs to 
find his weak point.” Hence it is the part of wisdom as well as 
of courtesy to deem Mr. Lowes as truly my ally in the cause that 
we both have at heart, the right understanding of The Canterbury 
Tales, when he offers now obstinate objection to my thesis of 
Chaucer’s architectonic use of the Deadly Sins, as when he gave a 
little while ago generous encouragement to the publication of the 
young discovery. Professor Koch’s outspoken protest’ and Pro- 
fessor Lowes’s hundred pages and more of polemic? might well 
arouse in a more seasoned Chaucerian than I the fear that his Sins 
had found him out, but close companionship with this merciless 
orthodoxy has merely confirmed me in my heresy. Never surely 
in our torture-chamber of scholarship has a new faith been more 
fiercely put to the question. If then my belief can both endure 
resolutely all the rackings of this inquisition and can give fresh 
and stout reasons for its deep-rootedness, it is of Chaucer and truth 
and will stand. 

Mr. Lowes begins his extended attack by demonstrating—tri- 
umphantly, I think—the wide variations among the categories of 
the Sins. In the large light of his ample evidence, any reference to 
“rigid categories” must be revised as misleading. But let me pro- 
test with all the power that is in me against the unwarranted asser- 
tion, that a false assumption of cast-iron formulas of the Sins is 
fundamental to my contention anent Chaucer’s frequent use of the 
Sins motif. First—and our critic is not unaware of this—no possi- 
ble variation of heads and sub-heads of Sins could possibly connect 
with any other than their proper vices such general illustrations of 
the Seven as the Summoner’s exemplum of Wrath, the Pardoner’s 
of Avarice, the Physician’s of Lechery, the Second Nun’s of Sloth. 
Secondly, Mr. Lowes’s serviceable lists of several catalogues of the 
Sins fully support rather than oppose the claim that prominent 
branches of the Vices that concern us now are conventionalized by 
tradition and appear under the same head in many collections. So, 


Anglia, Beiblatt, October-November, 1914. 
* Publications of Modern Language Association, June, 1915. 
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as I shall show in my discussions of the contributions of the Wife of 
Bath and the Man of Law, Inobedience, sometimes called Unbux- 
omness and less often Despite, is constantly associated with Pride, 
and Detraction or Backbiting with Envy. Thirdly, the question of 
the rigidity or the elasticity of categories might well be a crucial one 
in the case of untagged tales—that must be frankly admitted—but 
certainly not with respect to stories upon which and about which 
the author has left so many clear marks of his purpose. The place 
of cursing in the Summoner-Friar’s Wrath cycle, and the explicit 
association of the Crow’s tale-bearing with Wrath in the Manciple’s 
Tale (H. 278-290) leave us in as little doubt of the moral end as 
the Pardoner’s deliberate grouping of Vices against a tavern-back- 
ground. 

Interpretation is largely a study of emphasis. Amid the com- 
plication of motives, where does the artist lay his stress? And it 
is here in our reading of Chaucer, that Mr. Lowes and I are hope- 
lessly at odds. He seems to me, if I may use Poe’s words of a 
similar inapprehension, “so occupied with the most minutely let- 
tered names that he overlooks such words as stretch in large char- 
acters from one end of the chart to the other.”” The larger part 
of my present purpose is to probe the true meaning of many of 
Chaucer’s tales, by showing on the evidence of the Middle Ages how 
false is the perspective that ignores and how perverted the dexterity 
that evades the most conspicuous elements in various contribu- 
tions: Chastity and Lechery in the Physician’s story; Tavern 
Revels (Gluttony) side by side with Avarice in the Fardoner’s; 
Cursing in the Friar’s and Wrath, in its larger phase, in the Sum- 
moner’s; Chiding in the Manciple’s; Sloth and Good Deeds in the 
Second Nun’s; Murmuration and Detraction, (Envy) in the Man of 
Law’s; and Unbuxomness in the Wife of Bath’s. Mr. Lowes seeks 
repeatedly to discredit the value of these stories as exempla of 
particular Sins, by marking in some of them the mention of other 
Vices; but in each and every instance we shall clearly distinguish 
between the casual citation of this and that Vice and the large 
moral, implicit or explicit, of the tale. 

Evidence of each story’s purpose lies not merely in implicit apt- 
ness or in explicit application but in direct association with the rep- 
resentative of the respective Vice. Such ironical association of the 
weakness of this or that class with the exposure of this very weak- 
ness constitutes the tag or title or label of the designed exemplum. 
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And we must not forget that this clever combination of the social 
and ethical was in entire harmony with all the preconceptions of 
readers, to whom class-satire was an unfailing delight and to whom 
Inobedient Wife and Avaricious and Gluttonous Pardoner and 
Aphrodisiac Doctor and Slothful Nun were stock figures. Hence 
the faults of each profession were hailed with ready recognition by 
those under the sway of traditional sentiment and contemporary 
prejudices. Each successive instance of ironical association is, of 
course, multiple evidence of the author’s design—* proof not added 
to proof, but multiplied by hundreds or thousands.” How could 
medieval readers go astray under the double guidance of the narra- 
tor’s dominant fault and the narrative’s main issue? By “domi- 
nant fault,”’ I mean the evil trait, which is to the fore in the special 
prologue or, if such an introduction is lacking, is proclaimed by a 
potent tradition, and which is emphasized by the perverse assign- 
ment. Chaucer’s characters are not “humors.” The Wife has 
other weaknesses than Unbuxomness, the Summoner than Wrath, 
the Pardoner than Avarice and Gluttony, the Physician than pro- 
fessional connection with Lechery, the Manciple than his chiding 
tongue, but the vices in question are made, for the moment, promi- 
nent enough to render obvious the irony of the exempla of the Sin- 
ners against these Sins. Nor do I think we can hesitate, when a 
Lawyer exposes Detraction and a Nun Sloth, whatever may be 
their other faults. 

Other narratives of the collection may point a moral, but the 
absence of this label of perverse assignment excludes them from 
the scheme of the Sins. The Merchant’s story has in it large ele- 
ments of Lechery, some of them drawn from that very section in 
the Parson’s Tale, but the Merchant is no lecher but a suffering 
husband. Some of the Monk’s exempla certainly seem to illustrate 
the danger of Pride, but the personal pride of the Monk is nowhere 
manifest in his special prologue, which takes quite another turn, 
and his avowed purpose is to bewail in tragedy the uncertainty of 
fortune. It is also true that other pilgrims may exhibit marked 
faults, but their tales furnish no exposure of these weaknesses. 
Koch rightly claims that the Miller and the Cook are greater drunk- 
ards than the Pardoner; but the drunken Miller has nothing to 
say against drunkenness, and the Cook’s love of wine and ale is not 
even mentioned in the special prologue to his fragment. Other 
pilgrims than the Manciple chide, but they tell no tale against 
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Cheste or Chiding. The Franklin of the General Prologue is 
doubtless an Epicurean, a glutton of sorts, if you like, but there 
is not a word of Gluttony in either that worthy’s prologue or his 
story. And so with any other chance traits or words of the way- 
farers. Our concern is only with those contributions that bind to- 
gether, by conflicting precept and example, Sins and Sinners. 


I have spoken of Chaucer’s purpose. In four ways, apart from 
the mere fitness of the story, is this constantly made manifest. 
First, as we have just seen, through the tag of ironical assignment 
to a representative of the vice—an irony much more obvious to the 
poet’s contemporaries than to us ignorant of the delicate shades 
of medieval class-satire. Secondly, through the insertion of such 
“applications” or moralizings, akin to the themes of the tales, as 
we encounter in the Wife’s discourse on “gentilesse,” the Sum- 
moner’s homily on Wrath, the Pardoner’s invectives against Avar- 
ice and Tavern Sins, the Manciple’s tirade against Cheste—all so 
delightfully out of character. Thirdly, by the frequently suggested 
relation between the sinners’ treatment of their sins and the dis- 
course of the Parson, and in a far lesser degree (for here we must 
move slowly) between Chaucer’s scheme of Vices and that of other 
writers. Fourthly, by the evidence of analogues, particularly by 
Gower’s use of the same exempla. All these kinds of evidence meet 
and mingle in a fashion that quite forbids arbitrary assumption and 
utterly frustrates, as I shall have many occasions to show, indis- 
criminate objections. 

Let us now enter that wonder-world of the poet’s irony, where all 
things “befall preposterously,” where speech and act are wide 
asunder, where no one knows himself—that wonder-world which is 
so close to life. And our guide to the heart of the poet’s creative 
method shall be the Doctor, whom we have met in the General 
Prologue as a perfect practitioner, astrologer, and follower of the 
Arabians even to the disregard of sacred things,’ but of whom we 
have much more to learn in the light of his story and the comment 
it excites. What is this story? It is one of the four Gower themes 
present in the Canterbury Tales, the world-old exemplum of “ Apius 
and Virginia.”” Gower employs it in the Seventh Book of the 
Confessio, in close company with “Tarquin and Lucreece,” to 
teach Chastity as a point of royal policy by exemplifying the 


3 See my article in The Nation, June 26, 1913. 
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ruler’s “lust of lechery,” through the chastisement meted out 
to the unchaste. If we are seeking a Gower analogue to a Chau- 
cerian story of Chastity and Lechery, we find it naturally in this 
Seventh Book or back in the Fifth, as the greater poet in his Man 
of Law’s Introduction explicitly disdains the stories of Incest, 
to which his contemporary confines his Eighth Book on the last 
of the Sins. But it is urged and with emphasis by Mr. Lowes 
that Jean de Meung, from whom Chaucer draws the main out- 
lines of the story, uses the tale as an exemplum not of Lechery 
but of the iniquity of judges. Right—and that is precisely the 
difference between Chaucer and his chief source. Hear Mr. 
Root,‘ who has no thesis to prove: “Chaucer adds of his 
own fantasy two long original passages, which serve to change 
entirely the artistic emphasis of the tale. These passages are the 
charming description of Virginia’s maidenly loveliness, with the di- 
gression on bringing up of daughters, and the infinitely pathetic 
scene in which Virginia learns her father’s purpose and: herself 
chooses death rather than shame. Beside the wonderful effective- 
ness of these two passages the narrative portions sink into insig- 
nificance, or rather serve as a mere framework for the picture of 
Virginia’s spotless purity. In the French it is the unjust judge and 
his righteous punishment that receive chief emphasis; with Chaucer 
the personality of Virginia dominates the whole. The narrative is 
not slighted; it is merely subordinated; and the memory of the 
reader lingers fondly on the maid who 
floured in virginitee 
With alle humilitee and abstinence.” 

Professor Morley says simply and accurately of the Doctor’s story: 
“It is a tale of maidenly purity.’”® 

How just is Morley’s and Root’s estimate of the story’s purpose, 
a careful reading of the tale makes evident. At the outset one 
hundred and twenty lines are devoted to Virginia—some to her 
beauty, but more to her virtue with its manifold traits of exquisite 
chastity and to the care that such chastity demands from parents 
and guardians against the wight that betrays innocence, the wolf 
that rends the lamb. The many parallels between the long descrip- 
tion of Virginia’s purity of body and soul and the traits of the “ conse- 


* The Poetry of Chaucer, p. 222. 
5 English Writers, V, p. 332. 
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crated maid” in Ambrose’s “De Virginibus’’* show how carefully 
Chaucer labored to realize here the ideal of virginity.’ Then comes 
the danger to the “gemme of chastitee’”’ from the lecherous Apius, 
for in Chaucer’s version he is ever the lecher: 


Whan shapen was al hir conspiracye 
Fro point to point how that his lecherye 
Parfourned scholde been ful subtilly 


The death of the maiden at her father’s hands to save her chastity, 
“Blessed be God, that I shal dye a mayde!”’ is immediately followed 
by the punishment of Apius; not because he is a “false judge,” but 
because the people “ wisten wel that he was lecherous.”’ Can any 
reader doubt that the sin that “hath his meryte” is Lechery and 
that Chaucer’s conclusion like Gower’s is “the chastisement of the 
unchaste?”” That Chaucer fully succeeded in his picture of this 
pattern of virtue is seen by the effect of the story not only upon all 


* See Modern Language Notes, January, 1915. 


7 Chaucer’s intent to embody in his heroine the conventional traits of 
chastity is demonstrated not only by his verbal indebtedness to Ambrose but 
by the striking resemblances between the virtues of Virginia and the various 
“conditions” of virginity in such formal treatises upon the Sins as the Mireour 
du Monde, the Somme le Roi, the Ayenbite of Inwyt, the Summa Virtutum of 
Peraldus and the Mirour de l’Omme of Gower (see Miss Fowler’s chart of the 
Vices and Virtues in these compositions, Une Source Francaise des Poémes de 
Gower, 1905, pp. 112-115). Virginia’s chastity of body and spirit, humility 
and abstinence, “‘gentilesse”’ of speech, shamefastness, avoidance of the wicked, 
constancy, are paralleled by such “‘steps of chastity” (see particularly A yenbite, 
pp. 202-206) as a clean conscience, keeping the mouth from foul words, sharp- 
ness of life or shunning strong meat and drink, avoidance of bad company, 
occupation in good works, and by such “leaves of the lily of maidenhood” 
(Ayenbite, pp. 239 f.) as cleanness of body and of heart, meekness, fear of God 
withdrawing the virtuous from the business and from suspicious fellowship, 
constancy. Sometimes the likeness extends even to words. Chaucer tells us 
as Ambrose had done long before, “‘Wyn and youthe doon Venus encrece,” 
and adds, “‘As men in fyr wol casten oil or grece.”” Now turn to Ayenbite, 
p. 205, ‘‘ Ac the greate metes and thet stronge wyn aligteth and norisseth lecherie 
ase oyle other grese aligteth and strengteth thet uer.” Likewise Chaucer’s 
warning to the governesses of lords’ daughters finds its parallel in the 
Ayenbite’s command (p. 220): “Theruore the children of riche men ssolle 
habbe guode lokeres (guardians) and oneste thet hi by bezide ham and thet hi 
bi diligent ham wel to teche and loki uram zenne and uram kueade uelagrede, 
etc.”” Such things as these are obviously commonplaces of discourses upon 
Chastity. With these and the Roman’s picture of “la vieille” as the sources of 
Chaucer’s reference to “maistresses,”” why twist this into a most impolitic and 
ungracious allusion to that influential lady, Katharine Swynford? 
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modern readers save a critic running amuck, but upon the man of 
or near the Middle Ages, that barbarous lifter from our poet’s tale 
and moral, who, in the young days of Elizabeth, presents in so-called 
dramatic wise the theme as a “rare example of the virtue of chas- 
titie.”” Rumbaur* has demonstrated beyond cavil the indebted- 
ness of the Elizabethan “tragicall comedy” of “Appius and Vir- 
ginia’”’ to the Doctor’s tale in character and incident. No less is 
its debt in the motif of virginity which is kept to the fore through- 
out and even in its insistence upon “the bringing up of tender 
youth.” In this version and its moralities, as in Chaucer’s Tale, 
the theme of the judge seems entirely obscured by the theme of 
the maid. So our man of the Middle Ages interpreted his model. 
But, interposes our critic, who ignores all these relations, does not 
the Host invoke a shameful death upon “thise juges and hir advo- 
cats?”’ Certainly, but this invocation seems prompted less by 
Chaucer’s story than by the Roman de la Rose, and in any case 
serves but as a prelude to Harry Bailly’s comment upon the danger 
of gifts of fortune and nature and his fivefold expression of pity for 
the virgin’s end: “ Algate this sely mayde is slayn, allas!’’ “Allas! 
So pitously as she was slayn!”’ “This is a pitous tale for to here.” 
“But wel I woot, thou doost my herte to erme.”’ “ Myn herte is 
lost for pitee of this mayde.”’ Harry’s heart, like the Elizabethan’s, 
is with the maiden. 

Now who is he that tells this tale of Chastity and of the Lechery 
that brings it to death? Who is he that glows in his praise of the 
virgin ideal and of all traits and things hostile to fleshly appetite, 
and that warns governesses against all vice and parents against 
neglect of their children? Who is he that concludes with a caveat 
against sin? What paragon preaches thus? Just about the last 
man among the pilgrims who has a right to speak; but in Chaucer 
it is always so when vices are in question.* Over a year ago I 


*O. Rumbaur, Die Geschichte von'A pius und Virginia in der englischen Litter- 
atur, 1899, p. 24. 

® Scholars have, of course, recognized the inappropriateness of the tale to 
the Man of Medicine (see Root, Poetry of Chaucer, p. 219) and many attempts 
have been made to explain away this seeming unfitness: ‘Nature, boasting 
of her masterpiece, Virginia, in a showmanlike address accords with the charac- 
ter of the Doctor, who is a very formal person, from whom a degree of prosi- 
ness is to be expected” (Kittredge, AWantic Monthly, LXXII, 1893, p. 829); 
“The digression (in the Physician’s Tale) on the proper bringing up of daughters 
may have been inserted as suitable to the Doctor in his capacity as family 
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wrote in my article on the Sins: “No Prologue specifically indi- 
cates the Physician’s peculiar disqualification for his theme of 
Lechery; but the medieval reader must have been tickled by the 
praise of purity from a profession notorious in the fourteenth cen- 
tury for its willingness to increase the passions of lovers through the 
use of philters described in the wicked book of our Doctor’s master, 
‘Dan Constantyn’” and for its eagerness ‘to gete of love his lusty 
mede’ through all the devices of Arabist and astrologer, images, 
calculations, stars, hours of astronomy.” This suggestion of 
satire in the case of the Doctor is only a plausible conjecture.” 
Though my critics have little patience with this conjecture, Chaucer 
himself gives it large probability—may I say, certainty?—by sug- 
gestive evidence. Mark the words of the Host to the Physician 


(C. 304-310): 
I prey to God, so save thy gentil cors, 
And eek thyne urinals and thy iordanes, 
Thyn ypocras and eek thy galianes, 
And every boist ful of thy letuarie; 
God blesse hem, and our lady seinte Marie! 
So moot I theen, thou art a propre man 
And lyk a prelat, by seint Runyan (Ronyan)! 

At the mention of “ypocras” that motley medieval company 
must have pricked up its ears; and well it might, for, as Professor 
Skeat notes of the word, “in the present passage it does not signify 
the physician himself, but a beverage named after him.” Context, 
as well as wonted irony, is strongly on the side of this interpreta- 
tion.” Now what is this beverage and why did doctors prescribe 





adviser” (Root); and “The story’s desperate bloody ending is appropriate to the 
character of the Doctor and his professional acquaintance with violent reme- 
dies” (Ten Brink, History of English Literature, II, 170). Is one wrong in 
deeming these adjustments forced? 

10 Publications, April, 1914. 

Cf. Merchant’s Tale, E, 1810. 

2 Cf. Confessio Amantis, VI, 1292-1358. 

 Skeat’s is not the only explanation of the line. Speght guessed “ Ypocras”’ 
and “‘Galianes” to be the works of Hippocrates and Galen, who are constantly 
coupled in medieval verse; and Mr. Hinckley, in his admirable Notes, pp. 160- 
161, renders ‘“‘Thy Hippocrateses and thy Galens,” regarding ‘“‘Galianes” as 
“an ignorant (or drunken) mispronunciation.” ‘Our Host merely repeats 
names which he associates with physicians and which he has heard this physician 
use.” But Hinckley is not aware that there are drugs bearing Galen’s name, 
and that St. Runyon declares for Skeat. 
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it? Let us put beside the praise of the Doctor the lines of the 
Merchant's Tale (E. 1805-1812): 


Sone after that, this hastif Ianuarie 

Wolde go to bedde, he wolde no longer tarie, 
He drinketh ipocras, clarree and vernage 

Of spyces hote, tencresen his corage; 

And many a letuarie hadde he ful fyn, 
Swiche as the cursed monk dan Constantyn 
Hath writen in his book de Coitu; 

To eten hem alle, he has nothing eschu.“ 


A comparison of the two passages must make clear that the Physi- 
cian, fresh from his exaltation of chastity, is praised for at least 
one of the potions that “encresen the corage’”’ and thus encourage 
Lechery. He is a dispenser of hypocras, which was used as a mar- 
riage-cup even unto the days of JamesI (NV. E. D.), which George 
Gascoigne, in his Dan Bartholomew of Bathe, turns to the ends of 
double entente, which Rabelais’ physician, Rondibilis, prescribes 
(III, chap. xxxii) to the prospective husband, Panurge, fearing 
cuckoldry, and of which Villon sings in Les Contredictz de Franc- 
Gontier: 

Sur mol duvet assis, ung gras chanoine, 

Les ung brasier, en chambre bien nattée, 

A son costé gisant dame Sydoine, 

Blanche, tendre, pollie et attaintée 

Boire ypocras, a jour et a nuyctée, 

Rire, jouer, mignoter et baiser, etc. 


And “‘galianes?” Skeat notes: “In like manner this word (hith- 
erto unexplained as far as I am aware) must signify drinks named 
after Galen, whose name is spelled Galien (in Latin, Galienus) not 
only in Chaucer, but in other authors.”” Drugs and drinks bear- 
ing Galen’s name, “Galenical decoctions,” as Dryden calls them 
(Dedication to Aineis), were common. In the Fragment on the 
Virtues of Herbs, printed in the Reliquie Antique (I, 194-197), I 


4 Nor is this the onlyfplace in which Chaucer mentions spiced drinks as an 
aid to illicit love. “Joly Absolon” sends to his lady (A. 3378) ‘“‘piment, meeth 
and spyced ale.” According to John Gaddesden, Rosa Anglica, ed. 1595, p. 551 
“vinum aromaticum”’ is a strong aphrodisiac. It is needless to dwell upon the 
part played by “le boire'amoreux” in romantic story. 


 Skeat’s explanation of the plural, “galianes” is accepted by N. E. D. 
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find that the herb, rosemary, is thus assisted in clearing the body 
of “colde eweles”’: 


Bot fryst the body most purget ben 
Wyth jorepygra Galyen, 

Other wyth summe gode purgacion 
That is of hot complexion. 


This “jorepygra Galyen’’” is, of course, the well-known geropicre 
or hiera picra (see V. E. D. s. v.)..7  “Galianes” included this and 
perhaps other drugs of “hot complexion.” The mention of so 
notable an aphrodisiac as “‘ ypocras” naturally suggests that among 
the lectuaries of the Physician were those very ones of which Con- 
stantyn wrote,'* a dozen or more compounded of satyrion and vari- 
ous ingredients, long pepper, nettle, cardamon, ginger, milk and 
honey.'® To think that January ate them all and that our virtue- 
praising Doctor, if he was like all others of his class," prescribed 


‘6 Interestingly enough, we are told at the very close of this herbal fragment, 
on the authority of Galien himself, that rosemary has aphrodisiac qualities. 


‘? The six species of Hiera Picra Galeni are discussed by Gaddesden, Rosa 
Anglica, p. 20. 

18 For my knowledge of Constantyn’s “‘De Coitu Liber,” I am indebted to 
the 1536 edition (Basle) of the Opera of Constantinus Africanus, kindly lent me 
by the Surgeon General’s Office. The book is rare on this side of the water. 

19 See Constantinus, Opera, p. 305: “‘Dicit enim Dioscorides (it is usually 
Hippocrates or Galen) quia haec radix (satyrion), dum manu tenetur, venerem 
stimulat et si cum vino bibita fuerit, amplius accendit et been rubeum et album 
et costum dulce et crocus orientalis et line semen cum melle coctum addito 
pipere, etc.” It is the same satyrion which is recommended by physicians to 
old lechers in the example books (see my Publications article). 

20 John Gaddesden, Rosa Anglica, pp. 551f., mentions many “ composita 
Venerem stimulantia” and Symphorien Champier, in the interestingly eclectic 
Rosa Gallica (1518), chap. viii, cites the views of many of our Physician’s au- 
thorities “‘De Coitu,” and, like Gaddesden, quotes from Avicen and others 
potent aphrodisiacs. A sharp distinction must be drawn between the authori- 
tative prescriptions of physicians of repute and the “spells and medicines 
bought of mountebanks” (Othello, I, iii, 61). As Walter Scott says in his 
Notes to Sir Tristrem, p. 314, “‘The rules for composing such philtres are to be 
found in every author that treats of physics from the ancients to the middle of 
the seventeenth century, from Pliny’s Natural History to the Solid Treasure of 
Albert the Less.” Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, Part III, Sec. 2, Mem. 3, 
Subs. 5, is the locus classicus of references to philters and like causes of that love 
melancholy with which Mr. Lowes has shown Chaucer to be so conversant. 
See also Myrc’s Instructions for Priests, p. 85, for a discussion of drinks and 
drugs to enforce lechery. 
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them freely! The apothecary, in league with the Physician, was 
well versed in aphrodisiacs, if we may believe Gower’s account of 
Triche Espiecer (Mirour, 25616 f.): 

Et d’autre part de ses falsines 

Il fait que lecchour et putaine 

A leur pecché sont plus enclinez, 

Q’il lour fait boire les racines 

Que plus excitent cel ovraigne. 
How signal the irony that selects the professional stimulator of 
lust as the teller of a tale that extols Chastity and decries Lechery! 

Nor is Chaucer’s irony content with mere mention of the Physi- 

cian’s stimulants; but it goes much farther when that ribald, the 
Host, calls upon the Virgin to bless these enemies of virginity, 
“God blesse hem, and our lady seinte Marie!’ Shall we miss 
the point of this? If our medieval poet is too gross for you, follow 
the commentators who unwittingly emasculate the strong lines then 
in fashion, and thus leave quite out of their reckoning the coarsest 
suggestion of all, “Thou art a propre man, and lyk a prelat, by 
seint Runyon!” This asseveration finds its amplest comment in 
the Host’s praise of those virile folk, the Monk and the Nun’s 
Priest, as he who runs may read (B. 3120-3155, 4640f.). But 
why does our lover of “referential oaths” swear by ‘‘Saint Run- 
nyon?” We shall not find our answer in long drawn out discourse 
upon the Scottish Ronan, on whose name in its corrupted form 
the Host is playing. ‘ Runnyon”’ is no Eloi, but a frankly phallic 
deity with whom only the grimmest irony would couple a lauder 
of virginity. If you have no dislike of “ful brode’” speech and 
wish to know him better, open your Oxford Dictionary and under 
“runnion”’ read the reference to Sir John Mennis’s imitation of 
Chaucer in the Musarum Delicie, 1658.% Or, if your Montaigne 
is at hand, turn to the famous fifth chapter of his third book, and 


*t The invocation is matched by the appeal to God and Mary at the begin- 
ning of the Rosemary fragment, but how different is the context! 

* Cf. B. 3970, “‘ By seint Poules belle this monk he clappeth loude!”’ 

* ‘By Saint Runnyon” indeed accurately reproduces the ribald Host’s 
words to the Nun’s Priest, B. 4638, ‘‘ Yblessed be thy breche and every stoon!” 
The readings of the best manuscripts, “‘runnyon,” “ronyon,” are interesting 
in the light of the French “rognon,” “roignon,” from which English “runnyon” 
derives. Other variants, “Ninian,” “Damian,” “Julian,” “Simon,” “ John,” 
show how soon the point of the coarse jest was lost. 


* See the 1874 reprint, p. 99. 
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note his translation (on the margin of a copy of his essays) of the 
“Diaboli virtus in lumbis est’”’ of Jerome contra Jovinian, “Car la 
P vertu du diable est aux roignons.” No one will ask me to multiply 

° examples of this French word in its meanings of “reins” or “loins.” 
Littré is easily accessible. 

So the Physician stands revealed, in precept a praiser of virgin- 
ity, in practice an abettor of Lechery. But this revelation of the 
Doctor has other values than its dramatic interest. It emphasizes 
the persistence of Chaucer’s moral aim in binding together by the 
Doctor-Pardoner link an undeniable exemplum of Avarice with a no 
longer doubtful illustration of Lechery. And, moreover, our recog- 
nition of the Host’s praise of the aphrodisiacs of the inconsistent 
Physician enables us to mark in the newly stimulated thirsts of 
Host and Pardoner and in the Pardoner’s repetition of the Host’s 
ribald oath, “By Saint Runyon!” the clever transition from 
Lechery to its sister Sin of the Flesh, Gluttony in the varied phases 
of Tavern Revels. Thus this wonderful Doctor-Pardoner Link, 
a deliciously characteristic bit of work, cements with grim humor 
an unholy union. 


Chaucer’s Pardoner, unwearied after his long prologue on Avarice, 
begins his tale with a vivid, if traditional, sketch of a tavern, and a 
vigorous homily on what he deemed to be Tavern Sins. If Glut- 
tony, Lechery, Hasardry, and Blasphemy are not Sins of the 
Tavern, “what the deuce are they doing in this galley?”’ Indeed 
the Pardoner, at the very outset, explicitly associates each and all of 
them with the tavern or devil’s temple, as three minutes’ examination 
of the text (C. 463-484) will show. Open the book and read. 
The question is not whether these Sins of the Tavern are properly 
chosen—we may trust Chaucer for that—but whether Sins of the 
Tavern, in a group, were regarded by the medieval mind as syn- 
onymous with Gluttony. Rutebeuf and Langland in their tavern 
setting of Gluttony, the Mireour du Monde, the Ayenbdite and 
Jacob’s Well in their categories under Gluttony, Bromyard and 
Barclay writing of “Gula” or of “Glotouns,” answer “Yes.”’ We 
have, therefore, the amplest evidence, which we shall presently 
scrutinize, that the man of the Middle Ages classed Tavern Sins as 
a group under Gluttony.* Hence there was not the faintest danger 

* In asserting that the Sins of the Tavern are not a formula, and in implying 


that in our context the use of a tavern as an apt and integral setting for a 
character is absolutely independent of any schematic relation whatever to the 
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of his missing Chaucer’s purpose in this grouping of Vices. The 
Pardoner, incorrigibly medieval, is obviously illustrating Gluttony 
when he attacks, one by one, certain Sins grouped in his tavern or 
“devils temple” (the very name is reminiscent of the Gluttony 
categories of the Ayenbite and Jacob’s Well)—for the very simple 
reason that he can not be illustrating through these means anything 
else. 

The Pardoner’s discourse on drinking, wenching, dicing, swear- 
ing—stock Sins of Taverns— is so far from being digressive, as 
many have deemed it, that it is inseparably welded with four 
phases of the rascal’s contribution: first, with his own love of the 
fleshpots, of which more anon; secondly, with the tavern back- 
ground of his preachments, the alestake at which he and his fel- 
lows loiter; thirdly, with the Flanders tavern in which his tale is 
set; and finally (why has this escaped attention?) with many inci- 
dents of the tale itself. The three rioters* drink in a tavern long 
ere prime, and later “up they sterte al dronken.’’ Their former 
fellow, too, has died “fordronke.”’ They swear many a grisly oath, 
rending Christ’s blessed body, “by God” and “by Saint John,” 
dear to the Pardoner himself; and yet others which the Host loves 
because he is a taverner and hence a blasphemer, (see NV. E. D., s. 2. 
“Taverner”’), “goddes dignitee,” “goddes precious dignitee,” 
“‘goddes digne bones’’, and “ goddes armes.”’ The rioters are called 
“hasardours” (C. 751), a type of sinner assailed by the Pardoner, 
and near the end two of them yearn to divide the gold that “we 
may bothe our lustes al fulfille, and pleye at dees right at our owne 
wille.” 





Seven Deadly Sins, Mr. Lowes parts company with the Middle Ages, with his 
own lists (see A yenbite and Jacob’s Well), and with the categories of Langland, 
Bromyard, and Barclay, (see my “ Pardoner’s Tavern” article) that gather 
the vices of taverns under Gluttony. However diverse and devious these may 
be, the medieval mind knew how to label them when they were integrated. 
It would surely have deemed an earlier Falstaff a “Gluttony” character had 
he ticketed in one pot-house context the chief of these vices, and then, with 
self-revealing irony, preached against each in the manner of a Sins homily. 
Contra Mr. Lowes, there is not the faintest parallel between the Sins of the 
Tournament (Handlyng Synne, 4571 f.), which include all “the sevene poyntes 
of dedly synne,” and the Sins of the Tavern, which, when grouped for the 
purposes of homiletic instruction, are included under one Sin, Gluttony. 

* That “riot” means in Chaucer “wanton living,” Perkin Revelour (A.4392f.) 
amply shows. Skelton’s Riotte in The Bowge of Court incarnates all the 
phases of Gluttony. 
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Mr. Lowes, ever the obstructionist, heaps Pelion upon Ossa. 
Why does not Chaucer limit himself in his Pardoner’s Tale to the 
Parson’s treatment of Gluttony? To answer this demands little 
divination. Because the claims of his irony, his art, his material 
peremptorily forbade such restriction. His Pardoner is no mere 
slave of food and drink, but a lord of tavern revels, and must, 
therefore, inveigh against the chief Sins of the Tavern. And, if 
we may judge from the testimony of Miss Petersen’s analogues, 
his source may well have dictated his treatment of the Vices. 
Whatever the reason, we know that, in the Pardoner’s invectives 
against all phases of Gluttony, he ranges far beyond the Par- 
son’s narrow scope and levies tribute on that worthy’s treatment 
of other Sins. This brings us to Mr. Lowes’s second objection. 
How could the medieval reader know that Chaucer was illustrating 
only Gluttony, when some of the Pardoner’s lines against Blas- 
phemy are drawn from the Parson’s section on Wrath, and some 
of those against Hasardry from the section of Avarice? ‘Does 
not a third Vice, Wrath, thus come into the story?” My answer 
is that the medieval reader would not go astray if, unlike the modern 
scholar, he read his Chaucer with even ordinary attention. The 
Pardoner tells us as plainly as words can speak that certain Vices, 
Hasardry (“they pleye at dees bothe day and night’’), Gluttony 
(“they ete also and drinken over hir might”), Swearing (“hir othes 
been so grete and so dampnable’’), and Lechery annexed unto 
Gluttony are the weaknesses of the Tavern, and he then proceeds 
to inveigh against each in its turn. How could anyone who read 
the text—least of all a medieval reader accustomed to categories 
of Tavern Sins—mistake his purpose? That Chaucer should treat 
Swearing, now under Wrath where it belongs when alone, and now 
with its fellows under Tavern Sins requires no justification from 
me—surely our chief concern is that he does this, not why—but it 
is interesting that the Ayenbite also puts Swearing under both 
heads. 

In other respects Chaucer’s category of Tavern Sins accords with 
convention. It would be irksome and needless to repeat all the 
evidence of traditional usage offered in my article on “The Par- 
doner’s Tavern,” to which I refer you. Just a few examples now. 
“Glotounye, lecherie, zuerie (swearing), thus the A yenbite begins 
its long list of Sins of the Tavern. Langland associates Gluttony 
and Great Oaths not only in his famous feofment (B. JJ. 92) and 
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twice in his tavern scene (B. V. 314, 374 f.), but also in the Raw- 
linson MS’s noteworthy lines (B. XJ/J, 400 f.) that later stood in 
such stead the C-text’s picture of Glutton: 
Get the glotoun with grete othes his garnement hadde soyled 
And foule beflobered it as with fals speche, 
There no nede he was, (tok) godes name an idel, 
Swore thereby swithe oft and al by swatte his cote. 
So in the Mirror of Periods of Man’s Life, (E. E. T. S. 26, p. 72) 
ll. 443 £.: 
Thi mouthe to wronge agen rigte, 
In fals oothis and foule gloteny. 
This tradition that binds Gluttony and Swearing seems to linger 
in Milton’s “Swinish Gluttony” that “crams and blasphemes his 
Feeder” (Comus, 776 f.). Equally close is the association of 
Hasardry with Gluttony in Rutebeuf’s sketch of the Sins in La 
Voie de Paradis, 403 f. 


Gloutonie, la suer Outrage, 

Qui n’est ne cortoise ne sage, 

Qui n’aime reson ne mesure 

Refet sovent le mortier bruire, 

Et chies Hasart le tavernier, 

Et si fu en la taverne ier 

Autant com il a hui esté, etc.” 
Hugo von Trimberg in his Renner (9432-11727) combines under 
Gluttony, “fraz, luoder und spil.” Bromyard in his Summa Predi- 
cantium combines under “Gula” with drinking and wenching, 
illicit oaths and forbidden games. Barclay includes under Glut- 
tony (I, 96), the tearing of our Lord by oaths, and associates (I, 12) 
Blasphemers of Christ, Hostlers, and Taverners. As in the Par- 
doner’s Tale (C. 650 f.), so in all medieval literature and indeed 
everywhere in tavern-life, cursing arises over dice. But no man 
of Chaucer’s day need be a helluo librorum to grasp the aim and end 
of our rascally Pardoner’s diatribes against Tavern Sins. 

In order to produce an impression that I am straining the evi- 
dence, our critic quotes the Pardoner’s line (C. 657), “ Forswearing, 
ire, falsnesse, homicyde,”’ and asks with a show of reason how these 
faults can be brought under Gluttony, even by an appeal to Tavern 
Sins? It is hard to acquit Mr. Lowes of injustice here. If we turn 
to the context, we shall see that these evils are casually mentioned 
(not only by the Pardoner but in his source, the Parson’s Tale) as 
the fruits of Hasardry, which the Pardoner is attacking as a Sin of 
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the Tavern, “This fruyt cometh of the bicched bones two.” The 
Pardoner has already followed a tradition as old as John of Salis- 
bury in calling Hasard (C. 591 f.), “the mother of leasings, deceit, 
forswearings, blasphemy, manslaughter and waste.” Moreover, 
interestingly enough, forswearing, lying, and manslaughter, are 
in the Ayenbite’s train of Tavern Sins. Or turn to Jacob’s Well 
(p. 148): “Now here ye what lessons he (the feend) techyth his 
clerkys in the scole of the taverne. He techyth hem glotonye, 
leccherye, forsweryng, slaundryng, bakbyting, to scorne, to 
chyde, to dyspyse, to reneye God, to stele, to robbe, to fygte, to 
sle and manye othere swiche synnes. And thus he heldyth hem by 
the throte of glotonye in the scolehouse of his taverne.” Glut- 
tony includes them all, thus grouped against a tavern background, 
just as the Pardoner’s category of Tavern Sins includes “ glotonye, 
luxurie, and hasardrye,’’ and ‘‘othes grete, of usage and of pryde.” 
Now why is the Pardoner selected to preach against Gluttony 
as well as Avarice? Mark the evidence of tradition. In Piers 
Plowman (B. Prologue, 77), he is both a lover of gold and a glutton: 
He raugte with his ragman, rynges and broches; 
Thus they geuen here golde glotones to kepe. 

In the adventure of the Pardoner with a Tapster which prefaces 
the Tale of Beryn, he is deemed the typical tavern-reveler of the 
company. In Cok Lorels Bote,’ he is also the creature of taverns, 
as his own words show: 

And also ferthermore 

At every tauerne in the yere 

A solempne dyryge is songe there 

With a grete drynkynge; 

At all ale-houses trewely 


Ye shall be prayed for hertely 
With a joyeful wepynge. 


* ” * ~ > * ~ * + 
The residewe I wyll reherse soone, 
For drynke fyrst must I nede. 
The Wycliffite tract on The Office of Curates (chap. 19)** stresses 
the weaknesses of pardoners: “This pardoner schalle telle of more 
power than euere crist graunted to petir or poul or any apostle 
to drawe the almes fro pore bedrede neigeboris that ben knowen feble 
& pore & to gete it to hem self & wasten it ful synfulli in ydelnesse 


27 Percy Society, V1, 7-8; cf. Fluegel, Neuenglisches Lesebuch, 1, 467. 
28 Matthew, English Works of Wyclif, E. E. T. S. 74, p. 154. 
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& glotonye & lecherie & senden gold out of oure lond to riche 
lordis & housis, etc.”” Likewise Fals Semblant, to whom Chaucer’s 
whole scheme of ironical assignment of tales to tellers may well 
owe much, and to whom he was doubtless indebted for many 
traits of the Pardoner,”’ loves good dishes and bright wine, though 
he preaches abstinence, and has bags full of coin, though he preaches 
poverty (Roman, 12154). With these traditions Chaucer’s Par- 
doner is in full accord. As the lines of the Doctor-Pardoner Link 
and his own Prologue make abundantly evident, he is not only 
thoroughly avaricious, but has all the chief marks of Gluttony, 
loving liquor of the vine and a “joly wenche in every toun.” All 
this I have pointed out more than once. How delightful is the 
irony that makes this tavern-reveler denounce with lips moist with 
ale his own Tavern Sins, from the vantage point of. a Tavern 
bench!*" Shall we forego all this consummate cleverness of con- 
struction at the bidding of those who are afeard of the very 
visage of the “schematism” bugaboo? 

While the Pardoner’s attack upon his own Sin of Avarice, through 
the medium of his exemplum, is not a whit more effective than 
his illustration of those phases of Gluttony that he himself con- 
fesses, his avowed intention of preaching “agayn that same vyce, 
which that I use, and that is avaryce” has prevented the frustra- 
tion of Chaucer’s purpose here. The other pilgrims have no such 
knowledge of their weaknesses as the Pardoner of his. The proud 
Wife, stickler for precedence, is shaken by a spasm of “ gentilesse,”’ 
as through her heroine she dilates against arrogance; the chiding 
Manciple is all sincerity when he harangues against Chiding; and 
so in the Friar-Summoner group sinners denounce with vehemence, 
as men often do, their own ruling passions. But the Pardoner 
ever knows himself! Certainly this arch hypocrite undergoes no 
“moral convulsion” when he is dilating against Gluttony amid 
the clink of canakins. Through his consummate artistry he has 
hoodwinked his critics as well as his audience. The dexterous 


2° Cf. Kittredge, Atlantic Monthly LXXII (1893), 829; Fansler, Chaucer and 
the Roman de la Rose, 1914, p. 162. 

°° Compare Lydgate’s illustration of the same amusing perversity (Order 
of Fools, ll. 153-154) by those fools who “‘ with ful wombe prechyed of abstinence, 
Ther botel fyllyd of fresh wyne or ale”; or Langland’s Doctor (Piers Plowman, 
C. XVI, 112 f.), who utters only a single word of a discourse on good works, 
before he interrupts his sentence to drink. 
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juggler can still ply his tricks, even after he has thrown all his 
cards face-up on the table, and revealed his hocus-pocus. In the 
sight of all the birds this fowler confidently displays his snare. 


Having charmed away the entire fabric of the Pardoner’s tavern 
and its revels, Mr. Lowes now bids “utterly to vanish and evaporate 
out of this work” of Chaucer the elements of Wrath in the Friar- 
Summoner cycle. I had supposed that the setting there was this. 
Two churchmen are engaged in an angry quarrel, which typifies 
the long-continued strife between regulars and seculars (posses- 
sioners) so admirably allegorized in Langland’s Wrath section; and 
moreover each of these wrathful men tells a story at the expense of 
the other’s calling, their tales as suggestive of Wrath as their clash- 
ing selves, the rancorous Friar’s an exemplum against Cursing, the 
furious Summoner’s a narrative against his own obvious fault of 
Anger. Mr. Lowes denies with the persistent “j’accuse” of a 
French advocate: ‘There is really no strife as the Friar is not angry’; 
‘Langland is not describing a quarrel at all, and the Summoner 
is not a possessioner’; ‘the Friar’s tale is not of Cursing, nor the 
Summoner’s exclusively of Wrath.’ ‘ What, all my pretty chickens 
and their dam at one fell swoop!” I cannot retrace all the steps 
of the paragraphs on the Summoner-Friar strife in my article on 
“The Quarrels of the Canterbury Tales,” in which I follow in the 
wake of Tyrwhit and Fluegel and Root and, I had supposed, every- 
body else, in remarking that the strife between regulars and seculars 
drew within its scope all the inferior officers as well, including the 
Archdeacon’s Summoner, and that “the ill humor which shows 
itself between the two characters is quite natural” (Tyrwhit). 
Indeed, if the “flaming quarrel” (Kittredge) is not class-satire, it 
loses all point. Certainly the Summoner is as frankly on the side 
of possessioners “that mowen live, thanked be God, in wele and 
habundaunce” (D. 1722-1723) as his friar is their enemy (D. 
1926-1927). Skeat, a less partial judge than my critic who sees 
no anger in the Friar, declares* of the Friar’s prologue: “It is 
chiefly remarkable for the Friar’s outburst against the Summoner, 
which shows such rancor that even the Host interferes (D. 1286- 
1289): 

Our host tho spak, ‘a! Sire, ye sholde be hende 
And curteys, as a man of your estaat; 


In company we wol have no debaat. 
Telleth your tale, and lat the Somnour be.’ 


51 Complete Works, III, 450. 
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The Friar’s “louring chere’’ is remembered in the Prologue to the 
Tale of Beryn, 181, “ How he lourith under his hood with a doggish 
eye.”” And his wrath, when he gives the Summoner the lie (D. 
1761), is closely paralleled in Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede (523 f.): 

“‘Proue hem (the Friars) in proces and pynch at her ordre, 

And deme hem after that they don, and dredles y leve, 

Thei willn wexen pure wroth wonderliche sone, 

And schewen the a scharp will in a schort tyme, 


To wilne wilfully wraththe and werche therafter. 
* 7 ~~ * * * * * x * + * * * 7. 


Lakke hem a litel wigt and here liif blame, 

But he lepe up on heig in hardynesse of herte 

And nemne the anon nougt and thi name lakke, 

With proude wordes apert that passeth his rule, 

Bothe with “thou leyest & thou lext” in heynesse of soule. 
Even Mr. Lowes does not deny the Summoner’s Wrath. “Lang- 
land is not describing a quarrel at all!” What does he mean then 
when he makes Wrath say (C. 118 f.): 


Freres folowen my vore fele tyme and ofte 

And proven unparfit prelates of holy churche, 

And prelates pleynen for hem for thei here parshenes shryven 

Without lycence and leve, and herby lyveth Wratthe. 

Thus beggars and barouns at debat aren often, 

Till ich Wratth waxe an hyh, and walke with hem bothe. 
Among these prelates is the Archdeacon, and behind him his Sum- 
moner. As Skeat says in his Notes to the Piers Plowman passage: 
“William doubtless refers to the terrible wrath then displayed by 
the secular clergy against the friars and by the friars against them.” 
It is noteworthy that Langland’s Wrath is a friar. 

Chaucer keeps before us this wrathful quarrel between regular 
and secular, and that alone, in the Prologues of Friar and Summon- 
er—no word of the Avarice and Gluttony of both. And now these 
angry men tell their stories. Lydgate who confuses Summoner 
and Pardoner in the Prologue to the Story of Thebes, remembers 
that a tale is told, ‘to anger with the Frere.’”’ I find it hard to argue 
with him who sees no exemplification of Cursing in the Friar’s 
story. Herolt’s analogue labels “ Maledicere”’ a story in which the 
heartfelt curses of his fellow townsmen condemn to the devil a 
grasping lawyer. And yet when Chaucer doubles the cursing ele- 
ment through the introduction of poetic justice by making the 
devil’s victim no lawyer or bailiff but a Summoner who is so bred 
to cursing, professional and private, that he not only beshrews his 
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enemies but invokes the foul fiend even against himself,* all the 
resources of a mighty scholarship are taxed to show that this is 
an example not of Cursing but of Avarice. The Friar’s summoner, 
like lawyer and bailiff, is, of course, shamefully avaricious—class- 
satire is here rampant in exposing his greediness and blackmail*— 
but in drawing clearly the distinction between cursing that “cometh 
of irous herte,”’ and cursing that does not and in emphasizing the 
nemesis upon the constantly cursing summoner wrought through 
Mabely’s earnestful, ‘The devil so fecche him er he deye!”’ the story 
makes its aim and end so manifest that it seems hardly possible 
even for critical ‘openmindedness”’ to befog the moral. How thor- 
oughly this moral is in accord with the Parson’s insistence in his 
section on Wrath that curses return to plague their inventor (I. 
618 f.), how well aimed at the Friar’s enemy, a cursing Summoner, 
too (D. 844-855)", “I beshrewe thy face,andI beshrewe me,” 
and how deliciously inapt on the lips of a rancorous man, I have 
sought more than once to show. And the effect upon our Sum- 
moner of this tale of Cursing? Only this ironical result, that he 
angrily consigns the “cursed Frere’’ and his kind to the uneasiest 
space in hell. 

The angry Summoner then tells his story directed against Ire. 
Mr. Lowes straightway objects that I am overlooking the Gluttony 
harangue put into the friar’s mouth in this tale (D. 1872 f.). It 
would be indeed foolish to minimize the value of so admirable 
an instance of the sort of irony that Chaucer ever found irresis- 
tible—the lover “nat of a capon but the livere” and “of your softe 
breed nat but a shivere,” and “after that a rosted pigges heed,” 
chanting the merits of fasting and the evils of Gluttony. Indeed 


* That the Friar’s summoner’s oath, “the foule feend me fecche” carries 
us at once into the atmosphere of cursing stories, is seen by the close parallel 
to the motif found in the tale of Etienne de Bourbon (Anecdotes Historiques, 
1877, 383, cited by me, JEGPh, April 1915) concerning a Besancon Knight, 
who gave himself to the devil in an imprecation, and is shortly afterwards car- 
ried off by two devils in human form. 

% Fluegel has abundantly illustrated this (Anglia XXIV, 506) with many 
references. See also Trevelyan, England in the Age of Wycliffe, pp. 115-116. 

* Compare the words of the summoner of the story (D. 1442), “I shrewe 
thise shrifte-fadres everichon” and his use of “Cristes curs” as a weapon. 
The reputation of the Summoner as master of malediction abides in the Beryn 
prologue, where he says of the Friar, (185), “So cursid a tale he told of me, the 
devil of hell hym spede!” 
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the use by the Summoner’s friar of the very passage from Jerome, 
Adversus Jovinianum (IT, 15) that had served the gluttonous Par- 
doner in his attack upon Gluttony (C. 508 f.)® is significant as 
marking Chaucer’s proneness to the irony of character-revelations 
at this period of Jerome’s influence. But interesting though all 
this may be, the speech is only an episode that does not influence 
the story’s current, and has, moreover, no ironical association (and 
this is decisive) with the narrator of the tale, the Summoner, the 
Man of Wrath revealed in the short prologues. The friar visits 
the bedridden Thomas who is as “angry as a pissemyre’’—and 
who “groneth like our boor,’’ and warns him to amend his anger 
which the fiend maketh (D. 1835-1836): 

Ire is a thing that hye god defended, 

And ther-of wol I speke a word or two. 
Somewhat later, after the Jerome-inspired sermon on fasting, the 
friar again addresses the sick man (D. 1980 f.): 

Ye lye heer, ful of anger and of yre, 

With which the devel set your herte afyre. 
Then follows the hundred-line homily against Wrath, which owes 
its beginning to the Parson’s Tale® (I. 564, 534). This is imme- 
diately applied to the story before us (D. 2089-2091), 


Now, Thomas, leve brother, lef thyn ire; 
* * * * * i * * _ - * - * 


Hold nat the develes knyf ay at thyn herte; 
Thyn angre dooth thee al to sore smerte. 
But the sick man, despite all this soothing, “wex wel ny wood for 
ire’ in response to the friar’s appeal for charity and played upon 
him a scurvy trick. Then follows, in the fierce anger of the friar, 
the inevitable clash of precept and practice. As Mr. Root*’ says: 
“He forgets that for a preacher who has so ably denounced the sin 
of Wrath, it is hardly consistent to give such an eminent example 
of the sin in his own person (D. 2160-2161)”: 
He looked as it were a wilde boor; 
He grinte with his teeth, so was he wrooth. 
To the end of the story, the friar is in a rage, seeking ways in which 
he “may be wreke.” As I have said in my Quarrels article: 


% See my article, Chaucer’s Bed’s Head, M. L. N. Jan. 1915. 
% See JEGPh, April 1915, p. 260. 
37 The Poetry of Chaucer, p. 252. 
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“Here is double irony: in the setting a raging Summoner telling a 
story against Ire; in the tale itself, a frenzied friar running ridicu- 
lously counter to all his own counsels against Anger.’”’ Why 
should we catch the smaller, and miss the largerintent? ‘The pro- 
fessional quarrel typifies Wrath, the churchmen themselves incar- 
nate Wrath, the two stories are exempla of Wrath that knows no 
bounds.” Indeed the Sin is everywhere written as large as in the 
first edition of Boston’s Fourfold State of Man, where the word 
“Wrath” occurs so frequently that towards the end the printer, 
having exhausted his stock of capital W’s, has been obliged to 
employ two V’s, thus “VVrath.”’ 


I had hoped that my critics, not unaware of the irony of the 
tirades of the Pardoner and the Summoner’s friar against capital 
Sins, would catch the delicious mockery of the Manciple’s assign- 
ment. Here Chaucer has striven even more than elsewhere to 
make his meaning clear. Into the mouth of a Manciple, who has 
chidden the drunken Cook almost in the words of the Parson’s illus- 
trations of Chiding in the sense of reproof, he puts the story of 
Phoebus and the Crow with which Gower has exemplified Cheste 
(or Chiding), and tags it with a long application on restraining the 
tongue. How can the irony be missed? But Mr. Lowes who is 
“ever enquering upon every thing” so entangles the skein that it will 
take some moments in the company of Dame Truth and Dr. Mur- 
ray to set it straight. It is wrong, thinks this critic, to identify 
Cheste and Chiding. And why? Because “Cheste” means “con- 
tention (with words),” “quarreling,” “strife,” as large citation of 
authorities shows. Gower’s Latin equivalent is Lis, and his gloss 
to this very tale of Phoebus and Cornis begins, “Quia litigantes 
ora sua cohibere nequiunt.”’ Freely granted, but shall we be so 
myopic as not to note that to the medieval Englishman, “ Chidynge” 
carries exactly this connotation of strife? Rooted in the Anglo- 
Saxon cidan, which glosses rixari and altercari, ‘to contend,” “to 
quarrel,” it bears this meaning throughout the Middle Ages. In 
the Promptorium Parvulorum, “Chidynge”’ is glossed contencio, 
litigacio, and in the Catholicon Anglicum, “‘Chyde’’ is litigare, cer- 
tare, “to flyte.” Wyclif, John VI, 53, associates “chidden” and 
litigabant. Murray defines “ Chidynge”’ as “quarreling with angry 
words,” “contention,” and Miatzner, as “Streit,” “Zank,” “ Hader.” 
All this in addition to many medieval instances of “reproach” 
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or increpatio—a meaning that Cheste also bears. “Contention (in 
words),” with which Macaulay “properly defines” (so Mr. Lowes) 
“Cheste,” is accurately applicable to “Chidynge.” “The use of 
words that breed strife,’’ seems to fit them both.** 

Now it is significant that Gower in the Confessio section on 
Cheste, so couples this and Chidiag, as to make it manifest that 
Chiding is here the close synonym of Cheste (‘‘to chide” is the 
only verb that Cheste can boast) and includes not only “reproach,” 
but “tale-bearing,” as both breed strife. Thus of Cheste in Con- 
fessio, III, 440:- 

So with his croked eloquence 

He spekth al that he wot withinne: 

Wherof men lese mor than winne 

For ofte time of his chidinge 

He bringth to house such tidinge, 

That makth werre ate beddeshed. 
“Chidinge”’ is here “tale-bearing,” but more of this later! Let us 
now look for a moment at the four stories included by Gower under 
Cheste. The first is the story of Socrates and Xanthippe—a tale 
of lis, Chiding in its sense of “reproach” or “contumely” (as in 
the Parson’s Tale and in the Manciple’s words to the Cook) under 
streams of which the seer “hield him stille and let hire chyde’’; 
and the second is the tale of Jupiter, Juno and Tiresias, in which 
the blinding of the unhappy judge makes the hearer beware “to 
hold thi.tunge stille close.’ This moral leads to the two very 
similar stories of tale-bearing, which are thus introduced (Confessio 
III, 778 f.): 

And over this, my sone diere, 

Of othre men, if thou miht hiere 

In privete what thei have wroght, 

Hold conseil and descoevere it noght, 

For Cheste can no conseil hele— 
Cheste is here “ tale-bearing,” as the two stories clearly show: the 


*8 Now it is perfectly true that “Chiding” is narrowed to the range of a 
sub-head of Cheste in the A yenbite; but that its ordinary connotation equates 
it closely with Cheste and includes different uses of words that breed strife— 
for instance, reproach and tale-bearing—the lexicons and Gower loudly pro- 
claim. But the identity of Cheste and Chiding is not the essential point but 
the medieval association of reproach and tale-bearing under one sub-head of 
Sin, name it what you will. See Gower’s illustration of Tencoun in the Mirour, 
4045 f. 
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one recounting the Crow’s discovery to Phoebus of the falseness of 
his lady; and the other, the Nymph’s betrayal to Juno of the faith- 
i. lessness of Jupiter. Then follows this application, which refers 
| to these two (III, 831-835): 
Mi sone, be thou none of tho, 
To jangle and telle tales so, 
And namely that thou ne chyde, 


For Cheste can no conseil hide, 
For Wraththe seide nevere wel. 


These five lines point the moral of the stories of the Crow and of 
the Nymph, and of these alone, as both bird and maid “telle 
tales,” and as there is no suggestion of tale-telling in the other stories 
of the Cheste section. Nor do the lines refer to a previous section, 
as has been intimated, for no such section exists. Indeed, the 
word, “‘so” shows that the application is immediate. According 
to Gower then, the moral of his story of the Crow is that “you must 
keep your counsel and not jangle and tell tales, particularly those 
that lead to Wrath?” This is Chaucer’s moral, too, in the Manci- 
ple’s long application—keep your counsel and don’t jangle or tell 
tales (H. 357 f.): | 

He is his thral to whom he hath sayd 

A tale of which he is now yfel apayd. 


My sone, be war, and be non auctour newe 
Of tydinges, whether they be false or trewe. 





But there is a larger motif that binds together all the Gower 
stories of Cheste—a story of “reproach” like that of Socrates with 
one of “tale-bearing”’ like that of the Crow—and it is this motif 
upon which Gower insists throughout his introduction to them all. 
“Ha, wicke tunge, wo thee be!” It is this motif, too, which cements 
together with significant irony the Manciple’s prologue of Chiding 
in the sense of “reproach,” his exemplum of Chiding in the sense of 
“tale-bearing,” and his long morality so well adapted in opposite 
d ways to both: 

My sone, thenk on the crowe, a goddes name; 

My sone, keep wel thy tonge and keep thy freend. 

A wikked tonge is worse than a feend. 
The Crow which had failed to keep its tongue is the theme and 
warning of the scolding Manciple, whose own is unreined. Chaucer 
is so very close to Gower in his coupling of “reproach” and “tale- 
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bearing,” so close in the application to both themes of the same 
moral of guarding the tongue, so close in the introduction of jang- 
ling (“‘garrulitas’’)** into the moralities of his Crow’s story, that 
it is difficult, almost impossible, to believe that he wrought inde- 
pendently of his contemporary. Fortunately for our interpreta- 
tion of the Manciple’s tale Chaucer added that tremendous appli- 
cation! Else, despite the Gower analogue, the dexterous Chaucer- 
ian might wrest the exemplum into one of Women’s Wiles. Words 
that breed contention—whether through scolding or through jang- 
ling scandal—are the Chider’s weapons. And in each kind of 
Chiding, the only way to disarm is to “keep wel thy tonge.”’ Here 
the testimony of other medieval rebukers of evil speech will assist 
our enlightenment. Lydgate’s “Ballad of Good Counsel,” though 
it confesses a debt to the Manciple’s morality, gives us no definite 
aid. But Barclay, in the opening of his account of “Tale bearers, 
false reporters and promoters of strife’”’ (I, 53), notes that it is the 
joy of these to “brynge men in brawlinge to discord and debate”’ 
and “to move them to chydinge and to strife.’ And Skelton in 
his poem “Against Venomous Tongues’ couples “‘a slaunderous 
tunge, a tunge of a skolde’”’ and remarks that men “with skolding 
and sklaundering make their tungs lame.” For a scold or chider 
to impeach that other form of chiding known diversely as tale-bear- 
ing, jangling, or slandering is of the very essence of irony. 

The attempt is made by members of the opposition to put the 
reproaches of the Manciple in the same category as the quarrels 
of other pilgrims, but the chidings have a double significance all 
their own: they furnish a striking parallel to the Parson’s illus- 
trations of Chiding in his section on Wrath; they offer a suggestive 
contrast to the Manciple’s own precepts in the long morality ap- 
pended to his tale against Chiding. Listen to the Parson (I. 
621 f.): “Lat us thanne speken of chydinge and reproche, whiche 
been ful of grete wounds in mannes herte. * * * Thisisa ful 
grisly sinne, as Christ seith in the gospel. And tak kepe now, that 
he that repreveth his neighebor, outher he repreveth him by som 
harm of peyne that he hath on his body, as ‘mesel,’ ‘croked 
harlot,’ or by som sinne, as ‘thou holour,’ ‘thou dronkelewe 


**T have long since drawn attention to Chaucer’s use in the Manciple’s 
morality of some lines from the Parson’s rebuke of jangling in his Wrath section. 
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harlot,’ and so forth; thanne aperteneth that to the reioysinge of 
the devel, that ever hath ioye that men doon sinne.” Then note 
the Manciple’s rebukes to the tipsy Cook—“dronken wight,” 
“cursed breath,” “stinking swine,”— 

Hold cloos thy mouth, man, by thy fader kin! 

The devel of helle sette his foot ther-in! 
And so for many lines more. All this in delicious contradiction 
of the Manciple’s own sermon with its constant repetition of the 
theme, “Man sholde him avyse what he speke,” here as ever the 
irony of the satirist that knows human weakness! 

But with this irony—so frequent a device of the poet’s—our 
critics will have nothing to do.*® The dexterous whitewashing that 
saved from the stain of Cursing the Friar’s summoner, who beshrews 
everyone, even himself, now preserves the Manciple from the 
blackness of Chiding. After the string of invectives that fall on 
his nodding head, the Cook may wax “wrooth and wraw’’—is it 
not the very essence of Chiding that it leads to Wrath?—and the 
Host, himself none .too restrained of speech, may correct the man 
of lavish tongue, 

thou art to nyce 
Thus openly repreve him of his vyce. 
Anything, everything, rather than to accept the obvious! There 
is a way out. The Manciple excuses himself for his abuse by the 
plea that he has been jesting, “That that I spak, I seyde it in my 
bourde.”’ So, he is no Chider! Well bethought! Evidently the 
Host is quite wrong in thinking a little later that earnest has been 
turned to game, and rancor and disease to love by the cup of 
kindness, for there has been nothing earnest and no rancor. Credat 
Judaeus Apella! Evidently the Manciple himself is wrong in thus 
moralizing on his tale with amusing unconsciousness of his own 
fault: 
Thing that is seyd, is seyd; and forth it gooth, 
Though him repente, or be him leef or looth. 


“© A wonted lack of perspective seeks to discount the importance of the 
Chiding motif, by overstressing the Host’s reference to the unscrupulous reck- 
onings of the Manciple (H. 72-75). This is an admirable bit of class-satire, as 
I have shown in my Quarrels article, but it is only a passing allusion and has 
absolutely nothing to do with the irony that attributes to the Pilgrim a tale 
against his own fault. 
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Shall we sacrifice to a quibble all the sustained humor of situation 
and, moreover, all the suggestive class-satire that the Manciple’s 
Chiding affords? 

We have little right, I now think, to class the Manciple’s three- 
fold illustration of Cheste or Chiding—prologue, tale, morality— 
anywhere else than under Wrath. That is the place of Cheste 
in Gower’s treatment, which Chaucer’s so closely resembles in the 
combination of motives, reproach and tale-bearing or jangling. 
That is the place of both Chiding, in its sense of reproach, and 
jangling, in the Parson’s Tale, to which the Manciple confesses 
double debt. Moreover Cursing, which precedes Chiding in the 
Parson’s section on Wrath, has found fitting place in a Wrath cycle. 
It is also true that Chiding is coupled with other descriptions of 
Wrath than those of Gower and Chaucer. “I chide and feght 
and manas fast,” says Wrath in the fifteenth century Jesus MS,’ 
and in the Romaunt of the Rose, 147 f. Hate that “for her wrathe, 
ire and onde, seemed to be moveresse”’ is “an angry wight, a 
chideresse.””’ But Chaucer puts the matter beyond all doubt by 
the most direct testimony. As the reproof of the Manciple makes 
the Cook “wrooth and wraw,” so the Crow’s tale-bearing imme- 
diately stirs Phoebus to wrath. “In his ire his wyf thanne hath 
he slayn.”” Then follows the apostrophe to “ire recchelees” (H. 
283 f.): 


O every man, bewar of rakelnesse, 

Ne trowe nothing withouten strong witnesse; 
Smyt nat to sone, er that ye witen why, 
And beeth avysed wel and sobrely 

Er ye doon any execucioun, 

Upon your ire, for suspecioun. 

Allas a thousand folk hath rakel ire 

Fully fordoon and broght hem in the mire! 


If it be objected—and this objection has hitherto weighed heavily 
with me**—that the cup of Wrath is filled by the Summoner- 
Friar quarrel and tales, why should not the Manciple, coming late 
and finding all Vices preémpted, o’erflow the vessel with yet another 
phase of Anger? Such things are asa poet’s fancy will, and Chaucer 


“| Reliquie Antique, I, 137. 

“ Hence, I have hitherto been inclined—mistakenly, I now think— to class 
this Chiding exemplum among Sins of the Tongue, where Cheste finds a place 
in the Ayenbite, and other categories of the same tradition. 
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is ever the master, not the slave, of his formula. In any case it 
is certainly true that no other contribution to our collection fur- 
nishes an ampler and more dexterous illustration of a fault in all 
its bearings than the Manciple’s thoroughgoing revelation of Cheste 
or Chiding by practice, exemplum and precept. The ironical 
method of the great satirist reaches its culmination here. 


The Second Nun’s tale of St. Cecilia differs in two ways from 
any of the other stories that we have been discussing: the narra- 
tive and its three introductions, the “Idleness”’ prologue, the invo- 
cation to Mary, and the interpretation of Cecilia’s name, all belong 
to an earlier period than that of the Canterbury pilgrimage;* and 
moreover, there is no bond between tale and teller, save the rubrics 
that bear the name of the Nun. All this is perfectly understood. 
Now, whatever place Cecilia may have occupied as the bee of the 
de Voragine tradition—I waive all argument upon this point as 
immaterial to my present purpose—one man of the Middle Ages 
was prodigiously impressed with the “bisinesse” and “ gode werkes” 
of the saint—and that man was Geoffrey Chaucer. If his rendering 
of the “apis argumentosa”’ of his source as “bisy bee’”’ stood alone, 
it might well be deemed a passing feature of the story of the maiden 
martyr. But his revelation of Cecilia in the “interpretation” of 
her name—and medieval etymology is often an eager ally of char- 
acterization““—is of signal importance. Of the five stanzas of this 
summary of the heroine’s traits, three culminate and the fourth 
centers in her busyness or workings, for Chaucer selects those de 
Voragine definitions that enable him to make this quality domi- 
nant. The “assiduam operationem” of his model he renders 

*® For my discussion of the synchronism of all this early material, see Modern 
Language Notes, January, 1915. 


“T fear “‘the Greeks bearing gifts” and I should never have given, in my 
Sins article, such hearty welcome to the wooden horse of de Voragine’s “‘ golden 
sermon” on Cecilia, which Mr. Lowes himself haled within my walls, had I 
realized that it would later be used to distract attention from my main argument. 
The significance of the medieval homilist’s discussion of the fivefold fashion 
in which his “bee,” Cecilia “busied herself” is really of slight concern to us, 
compared with Chaucer’s own repeated insistence upon the Saint’s busy-ness 
and love of good works. 

“ Through the names of his Saints, the author of the Legenda Aurea seeks to 
draw the moral of their lives. So the traits of Andreas and Lucia and Agatha 
and Philip and Maria Magdalena and a host of others are revealed. 
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“lasting bisiness” at the close of the second stanza; and he con- 
cludes the third by expanding “ virtutum varietatem’”’ into “ensam- 
ple of gode and wyse werkes alle.” At the end of his fourth stanza 
he goes quite beyond “sapientiae splendorem” in extolling her 
“sondry werkes, bright of excellence;” and in the fifth and last, 
he so gleans his Latin, “volubilis per operationem sollicitam, 
rotunda per perseverantiam,” that he may tell us: 

Right so was fayre Cecilie the whyte 

Ful swift and bisy ever in good werkinge, 

And round and hool in good perseveringe. 
A trait that appears as the crowning idea in four stanzas out of five 
must surely be reckoned sovereign. In the story itself the trans- 
lator can “do no diligence subtilly to endyte,” for he is a mere 
follower, but in this “interpretation,” where free selection and 
large emphasis are possible, he is able to reveal through constant 
repetition his heroine’s central quality, with which other elements 
are bound up, her “businesse’” or “good werkinge.” Will the 
reader turn to the “interpretation” and satisfy himself of Chaucer’s 
fourfold insistence upon Cecilia’s “ gode werkes.’” 

Now it is just these “good works,”’ this “busyness,” that fur- 
nish a strong logical connection between the “interpretation” and 
the two other introductory poems. An “Idleness’’ prologue and 
an invocation to the Virgin are undoubtedly conventional pre- 
ludes to the life of a saint;*’ but in this particular case, the gospel 
of work, largely present in them, anticipates so clamorously the 
personality of the heroine that artistic design is evident in their 
adaptation. The prologue admonishes us that “by leveful bisi- 
nesse” we ought to do all our intent lest the fiend seize us through 
idleness, and that ‘“ wel oughte us werche and ydelness withstande,”’ 
and thus warned, the author does his “feithful bisinesse’”’ in trans- 


“ Appreciation of any version of an oft-told tale resolves itself, as we have 
seen, into a study of stress. And one has only to compare Chaucer’s rendering 
of Voragine’s etymological moralizings with the translation by Jehan de Vignay, 
which utterly neglects the “‘operationem” and “perseverantiam” of the original, 
to grasp the full intent of the English poet’s repetition and expansion of the 
Saint’s busy-ness. Mr. Lowes, “giving himself the pleasure of stating my case 
for me,” omits, of course, all mention of Cecilia’s “good works”—here as ever 
missing the main issue. 


See my article in the January (1915) Notes. 
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lation. The Invocation, so rich in spiritual devotion (“Laborare 
est orare’’)* reaches its climax in “‘ works’: 


And for that feith is deed withouten werkes, 
So for to werken yif me wit and space. 


And at the end of the next stanza, 
Now help, for to my werk I wol me dresse. 

Now note again the poet’s fourfold stress upon the “work” of 
Cecilia and admit that this constant repetition of a motif is not 
fortuitous. But, fortuitous or not, the persistent reappearance of 
the theme of “work” and of “good works” admirably adapted this 
old material to the later purpose of a protest against Sloth, the Vice 
of which the Parson speaks thus (I. 690 f.): | “Than comth drede 
to beginne to werke any gode werkes; for certes, he that is en- 
clyned to sinne, him thinketh it so greet an empryse for to under- 
take to doon werkes of goodnesse, and casteth in his herte that the 
circumstances of goodnesse been so grevouse and so chargeant for 
to suffre, that he dar nat undertake to do werkes of goodnesse, 
as seith seint Gregorie.’”’ The perfect fitness of the St. Cecilia 
introductions for the moral end, and Chaucer’s large treatment 
of the other Sins than Sloth constitute good grounds for believing 
that he had a like purpose in this new use of old matter. Else why 
retain all this unrevised material? 

Of Chaucer’s final intent, when he transferred all Ahese Cecilia 
stanzas from himself to his character, the Second Nun, we have no 
positive assurance; of her and of her fitness or unfitness as a propa- 
gandist of “good works,” the poet tells us nothing.” One thing, 
however, suggests irony in the assignment—the reputation of the 
monastic orders in the Middle Ages. In this connection Spenser’s 


48 Tt is perhaps necessary to remind the reader that to Sloth, in its phase of 
Undevotion—of which, as the chief fault of the ‘‘religious,” a word later—such 
hymns to the Virgin as this Invocation are as repugnant as lives of the Saints. 
The very typical Accidia of Langland (B. V, 392 f.) knows rhymes “neither of 
owre lorde ne of owre lady” and can “neither solfe ne synge ne seyntes lyves 
rede.” So the Accide of Rutebeuf (La Voie de Paradis, 375) neglects service 
in chapel and in church and will not hear “‘belle parole ne parolt de saint ne de 
sainte.”’ 


#8 And yet what matters to us moderns the absence of Head Link? Had 
Chaucer spoken as decisively as in the cases of others of his Sinners, how many 
of us would hearken? 
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description of the Deadly Sin of Idleness, which Mr. Lowes ought 
not to forget, is of large significance (Faery Queen, I, IV, xviii- 
xix): 
Sluggish Idleness, the nourse of sin; 
Upon a slouthful asse he chose to ryde, 
Arayd in habit blacke, and amis thin; 
Like to an holy monck, the service to begin. 


And in his hand his portesse still he bare, 

That much was worne, but therein little redd; 

For of devotion he had little care, 

Still drownd in sleepe, and most of his daies dedd: 
The historical value of this picture lies in its debt, not to Gower’s 
Mirour—for that, I fear, is undemonstrable—but to a double tra- 
dition: the close association between Sloth and Undevotion in 
medieval categories of the Sins; and its corollary, the notorious 
idleness of the religious orders.*! From the time of St. Augustine 
through the Reformation, a hundred preachers and _ satirists 
thundered against the idle monk, who enriched himself unceasingly 
through legacies and donations, receiving always and producing 
nothing. Rules of monk and nun are “somdel streit.’’ Here is 
the Winteney sisters’ Latin version of Seint Beneit (chap. XLVIII): 
“Ociositas inimica est anime, et ideo certis temporibus occupari 
debent sorores in labore manuum, certis iterum temporibus in lec- 
tione divina.’* Mark, too, the insistence upon the “instrumenta 
bonorum operum”’ (Tha tool to gode weorca’’) in the fourth chapter 
of the famous Rule. Everywhere is enjoined such work, “as 


50 See Chaucer’s own Parson’s Tale, I, 722 f. 

5t“T wot non eysiere lyf than is religioun,” cries the satirist of Edward 
II’s time (Political Songs, Camden Society, 1839, p. 30). Sloth’s power over the 
religious orders is the theme of centuries of writers from the Sacrum Commer- 
cium of the thirteenth-century Franciscan (1227), chaps. XVII-XVIII, and 
Piers Plowman to Bishop Hall’s Characters, which thus picture the Slothful: 
“He is a religious man and wears the time in his cloister and as the cloak of his 
doing nothing pleads contemplation.” Read the famous sermon of. the 
eleventh-century Theodoric, Abbot of St. Evroul in Normandy, against the 
idleness of Monks, given at length by Ordericus Vitalis, Bohn ed. I, 407 (see 
Maitland, The Dark Ages, 1845, p. 268). 

® Notice the riming version of the Benedictine Rule written for nuns in the 
Northern dialect of the early fifteenth century (£. E. T. S., 120, p. 99): 
“Ydelnes . . . . . es grete enmy unto the soul, etc.” 
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Austen bit,” but, if we are to believe Jean de Meung, the Renclus 
de Moiliens, Gower, Wyclif, Erasmus, Rabelais and a host of others, 
the Rule is little regarded.** Some of our most interesting testi- 
mony to monkish Sloth is offered by Chaucer himself in his por- 
trayal of his Monk, who is “reccheles,” neglecting divine service 
and manual labor, and, indeed, all the precepts of his Rule. And 
*‘recchelees,’’ as Professor Emerson has shown in his illustration®™ 
of this passage from the Prologue, is but a synonym of “negligent” 
or “‘slothful.’”’ Was the Second Nun less “recchelees,” less neglect- 
ful of all the duties and requirements of monastic life, less indifferent 
to the divine service, less averse to “‘bisinesse” and “‘gode werkes” 
than her brothers? Our literal Gower answers this question, when, 
in the very section on “Somnolence” to which Mr. Lowes believes 
Spenser indebted for his portrait of the slothful monk, he twice 
attributes Sloth to the nun as well (Mirour, 5182 f., 5305 f.): 


Mais quant Tendresce est chamberleine 

Au frere, au moigne, ou a nonneine, 

Cel ordre vait trop a rebours; 

Car pour cherir la char humeine 

Dormont tout suef a longe aleine, 

Et sont de leur vigile courtz. 
Our great master of irony answers this question by reserving for 
the Second Nun’s mouth an elaborate protest against Sloth, aglow 
with the ardor of work and reminiscent of the liturgy, prefacing 
the “character” of that lover of busy-ness and good works, Saint 
Cecilia. 

The Tale of Constance seems to belong rather with the late than 
with the early stories of the collection and to be a substitute, some- 
what awkwardly introduced, for the Tale of Melibeus, once the 
property of the Lawyer.® It shares with the Pardoner’s Sins narra- 


53  Monachus ociosus” becomes a by-word. For masses of evidence bearing 
upon the idleness of monks, see Fluegel, Anglia, XXIV, 448-460; Thuasme, 
Villon et Rabelais, 1911, 176-177; Smart, Some Sources and Parallels for the 
Morality of Wisdom, 1912, pp. 51 f. See also Lounsbury’s Studies, III, 35. 

54 Modern Philology, I, 119 f. 

5 T agree with Furnival (Academy, 1895, II, 296) that the Shipman’s reference 
to “philosophye,” ‘“physices,” “termes queinte of law” and “Latin” fits like 
a glove the Melibeus, and I cannot understand why that great scholar did not 
drive home an argument that establishes so conclusively the original ownership 
of the prose tale. 
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tive the moralities of Innocent’s tract, De Contemptu Mundi. And 
the generous distribution of passages from Innocent through both 
Prologue and Tale points to synchronism in the composition of the 
two parts, which were written without any apparent thought of 
the Man of Law. The late annexing of this material—there is no 
real adjustment—to the Man of Law’s Introduction, which refers to 
Gower’s incestuous stories, unites with the evidence elicited by 
comparison of texts in leading us to Liicke’s and Tatlock’s conclu- 
sion that the resemblance between Chaucer’s and Gower’s versions 
must be explained by the indebtedness of the greater poet to the 
less. 

Gower had told his story of Constance to illustrate Envy in its 
phase of Detraction or Backbiting.” Was Chaucer’s purpose the 
same as his friend’s? In the tale itself there is certainly no such 
demonstration of intent as in some of the Sins stories. But it is at 
least worthy of mention that, when Gower, disregarding Trivet, 
tells us (Confessio, II, 640 f.): 

Envie tho began travaile 

In destourbance of this spousaile 
So prively that no was war. 

The Moder which this Souldan bar 
Was thanne alyve. 


With fals covyne which sche hadde 
Hire close Envie tho sche spradde, 
Chaucer should apostrophise, in exactly the same context, envious 


5 See my article on the Sins, Publications, 1914, p. 119. 

* Detraction or Backbiting is properly associated with Envy in the Parson’s 
Tale, in the Mirour and Confessio of Gower and in the categories of the Ancren 
Riwle, John Gaytringe’s Sermon, Piers Plowman and Deguileville’s Pilgrimage. 
‘Omnis invidus est detractor,” says Bromyard (I, 403) and he adds, “ Invidia 


est mater detractionis.”” ‘I ban and bakbyte wikkedly,” cries Envy in the 
Jesus MS (Reliquie Antique, I, 137). Skelton in his Speke Parrot, Works, U, 
265, calls Detraction “‘the brawlinge scolde . . . . . encankryd with 


envye,” and Spenser, in his Faery Queen, V, XII, xxxi f., follows the medieval 
tradition in closely uniting the two grisly hags, Envy and Detraction. In 
many Envy prefaces, which I shall discuss elsewhere, Detraction plays its 
part—for instance, in that to Marston’s Scourge of Villainy, “ Envy’s abhorred 
child, Detraction.” As early indeed as the Miserere, CXI f., of Renclus de 
Moiliens, Mesdit is the child of Envy and the Devil. Read the vivid account 
of Apelles’ famous painting of Detraction and Envy in Elyot’s Governour, III, 
XXVII. 
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Satan, who to “fordoon this cristen mariage,’ made use of this 
woman as his instrument; and should stigmatize her with the stock 
symbol of Envy, the serpent or stinging scorpion. Twice more 
in the tale is the motif of Envy or Detraction introduced—once 
in the “false blame”’ from the knight, and again in the “ traitorye” 
of Donegild. How obvious to the medieval mind was this three- 
fold motif of Detraction without any application or even occasional 
mention of Envy to point the way is indicated strikingly by the 
marginal comments in the Arundel manuscript of Nicholas Trivet’s 
Chronicle, the direct source of both Gower and Chaucer. Opposite 
the crimes of the Sultan’s Mother, the Knight and Donegild, the 
scribe has written in each case, “Tresoun,” having in mind what 
Gower calls in this very story,®* “the tresoun of thi bacbitinge,” 
“tresoun of hire false tunge.’*® The twice repeated theme is so 
clear that it can be missed only by a modern critic perversely 
blind. Well might Occleve ask (in his englishing of Christine de 
Pisan, The Letter of Cupid, 113 f.) of just such false blame as the 
unworthy knight’s charge against Constance: 

Wher-of procedeth this but of envye? 

For he him-selve her ne winne may, 

He speketh her repreef and vileinye, 

As mannes blabbing tonge is wont alway. 
It is interesting that in this very translation (ll. 357 f.) Satan’s 
envy of our first parents is introduced much in the manner of 
Chaucer’s indictment of the malicious sowdanesse. Occleve thus 
connects with Envy such passions as those pervading two chief 
incidents of our story. Nor should we neglect to note that, in the 
Gesta Romanorum analogue of the Man of Law’s Tale, the story of 
Merelaus the Emperor, the Empress, who suffers woes like these of 
Constance is allegorized thus when she leaves for a nunnery the 
evil world: “And so alle the wittis, by which the soule was troubleyd 
and slayne, by diverse infirmeteys, as yene by wrong covetise, 
herynge by bacbiting as glad for to here bacbiters and bacbiting 
and detraccioun and so of other—.’’ Thus Envy and its phases, 

58 Confessio, II, 1281, 1299. 
5® Interestingly enough Tresoun is own sister to Detraction, Envy’s daugh: 

ter, in Deguileville’s Pilgrimage (14980 f.), and Traitors and Backbiters are closely 
associated as creatures of Envy by Robert of Brunne, Handlynge Synne, 4214f. 
Treason “trims and apparels” Detraction in the Apelles painting described by 
Elyot (supra). 
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backbiting, detraction, treason, are written large over Chaucer’s 
sources and analogues. And, moreover, an obstacle stands in the 
way, forbidding arbitrary misinterpretation of Chaucer’s purpose. 
If there is no application, there is a prologue which we have not 
the least right to ignore. 

The Prologue to the Man of Law’s Tale was doubtless written at 
the same time as the story,” and, it is safe to say, has some connec- 
tion with its purpose—else no Chaucer is here. Let us see, if we 
can, why Chaucer drew from Innocent these things, some of which 
he had already used second-hand in the Melibeus: 


O hateful harm! condicion of poverte! 


With thurst, with cold, with hunger so confounded! 
* o 7 * a * * * * * * om * * 


Thou (Poverty) blamest Crist and seyst ful bitterly, 

He misdeparteth richesse temporal; 

Thy neighbor thou wytest sinfully, 

And seyst thou hast to lyte and he hath al. 
Now let us turn for a moment to the Parson’s Tale under Envy. 
(I. 497 f.): 

“After bakbyting (or detraccion) cometh grucching or murmura- 
cion; and somtyme it springeth of inpacience agayne god and som- 
tyme agayne man. Agayne god it is whan a man gruccheth agayn 
the peynes of helle or agayne poverte or loss of catel or agayn reyn 
or tempest; or elles gruccheth that shrewes han prosperitee, or elles 
for that goode man han adversite.” 

A comparison of the Prologue stanzas and the Parson’s prose 
reveals very clearly four things: 1) ‘“Grucching against poverty” 
or Impatient Poverty, to which he devoted much of the Prologue, 
is deemed by Chaucer a phase of Murmuration, one of his chief 
divisions of Envy. 2) The themes of his second stanza, the blam- 
ing of Christ and the blaming of one’s neighbor, are also regarded 
as forms of Murmuration. It is striking enough that Innocent 
should stimulate the three closing lines of the second stanza with 
the words, “indignatur, murmurat, inprecat.” And this same 
second stanza is permeated throughout with Envy in the broader 
sense of “sorwe of other mannes prosperitee,”’ thus giving in the 


6° Scholars have recognized that the use in both prologue and tale of extracts 
from Innocent, not inserted, but inextricably woven into the stuff of the stan- 
zas, seems to show that they were written, “aus einem Guss.”’ 
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largest wise the clue to the narrative theme. 3) Murmuration 
and Detraction are so closely akin, that a prologue of one might 
well, in Chaucer’s reckoning, point the way to a story of the other. 
In fact, it does so point the way. Otherwise, we are forced to the 
conclusion that these vehement verses are utterly irrelevant. 
4) Chaucer is adhering to the wonted fashion of his Sins tales, by 
the ironical contrast between practice and precept, between the 
Prologue that condemns Poverty without the faintest inkling of 
the virtues and merits of Willing Poverty and of the sweet uses of 
adversity and the story that exposes Detraction. That Chaucer 
wrote the prologue with a full sense of its bearing on the story 
that was to follow seems to me the only legitimate inference from his 
knowledge of Gower’s moral, from his own conception of Envy, 
from his custom of tagging his tales by ironical assignment, and, 
may I add, from his relevancy as an artist. 

The critic who has summarily dismissed Wrath from the Friar- 
Summoner Quarrel, Chiding from the Manciple’s discourse, and 
“Good Works” from the characterization of Cecilia can find, in this 
Prologue, no Murmuration, no “grucching,” no impatience with 
poverty. The stanzas seem to me brimful of this very thing. It 
may seem unfair to tar the narrator himself with the spite and 
envy attributed to the Poverty of which he is in such dread, but 
it can hardly be denied that the use of the second person of this 
apostrophe to “hateful harm’”’ (suggested, of course, by Innocent) 
heightens rather than lessens the speaker’s loathing for the “con- 
dicion of poverte.”” How serious a fault is this fear and hatred of 
poverty is abundantly illustrated by the Beggar’s rebuke to 
Hoccleve, Regement of Princes, \\. 1051 f., which reads like a thor- 
ough-going refutation of our Prologue (I paraphrase with Furni- 
val’s aid): “Just for fear of Poverty, thou art despairing, even 
though thou art far from its stroke. For shame! Even if thou wert 
fallen into indigent poverty, thou shouldst not ‘grucche’ but 
thank God. Who so taketh Poverty in patient suffrance, finds it 
full pleasant before Christ’s face; and whoso ‘gruchith,’ forfeiteth 
the grace that comes to patient endurance. In holy scripture dis- 
creet and honest poverty is commended, and it is preached by 


* Contrast, Wife of Bath’s Tale, D. 1191 f.; and see my article on “ Willing 
and Impatient Poverty,” Nation, July 9, 1914. 
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Christ; be thou never so bold to ‘grucche agayn povert?’ This 
seems to fit exactly our narrator’s case. 

But it is urged by the plaintiff in the case of the Middle Ages 
against one poor interpreter, that the medieval reader would not 
have been guided by the Murmuration stanzas to the narrative 
motif of Envy, for the simple reason that he often connected 
“grucching” with other vices, as the Parson himself tells us (I. 501 
f.),—and, indeed, this very “grucching against poverty” with that 
omnium gatherum called Sins of the Tongue (in both the A yenbdite 
and Jacob’s Well). It might be answered that each man must work 
within the limits of his knowledge, and that, in his association of 
Murmuration and Detraction, Chaucer was in full accord, not with 
Peraldus alone, but with an established tradition which, in the 
Original Latin of the York Convocation of 1357," thus defined 
Envy: “Invidia est dolor felicitatis et gaudium adversitatis alienae 
de qua oriuntur detractio, murmuratio, perversa judicia et similia.”’ 
The Cursor Mundi (27680 f.) classes under Envy: 

Joy of other man misfare, 
And for thair welthes for to care, 
Missaii and groching alswa, 
Backbite, misloving als qua. 
And Myrc in his Instructions for Parish Priests (1219 f.) assigns to 
Invidia, “gruchynge agaynes God for any thynge.’* But we may 
best reconcile Chaucer’s combination of motives with the range 
of every reader’s understanding by reiterating that in the Prologue 
impatience of Poverty is blent with the very essence of Envy, 
“sorwe of other mannes wele”’: 
Thy neighebour thou wytest sinfully, 
And seyst thou hast to lyte, and he hath al. 
This is the same temper or tendency that streams lividly through 
the narrative’s three instances of Detraction or false blame. The 


2 See Lay Folks Catechism, E. E. T. S. 118, p. 88. 

* Let me repeat that, in the Elizabethan Interlude of “Impatient Poverty,” 
the note of envy is struck at the very outset, and the plot hinges largely upon 
the association of the two characters, Envy and Impatient Poverty, particu- 
larly during the name-figure’s brief career as Prosperity, when his fellow is 
seeking to unde him. To this connection, Mr. Lowes is absolutely blind. 
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connection seems obvious.“ Something of the medieval associa- 
tion of ideas still survives in the final citation of Agnes Repplier’s 
recent Ailantic essay on Lady Poverty”: 
Envy with squinting eyes 
Sick of a strange disease, his neighbor’s health. 

Now what of the narrator? The Prologue of Murmuration and 
the Tale of Detraction seeking a spokesman came under the keep- 
ing of the Man of Law by whom they were somewhat clumsily 
adopted. Not the least effort was made to connect formally the 
Lawyer’s Introduction with the Poverty prologue, his reference to 
his “prose’’ not being expunged after the transference of the 
Melibeus to Chaucer. The Introduction, written doubtless long 
before, can, therefore, contain nothing which will link the narrator 
with his theme, as the prologues of Friar-Summoner, Pardoner 
and Manciple bind their pilgrims to certain Sins. And scholars 
have remarked the seeming unfitness of the tale to the teller. Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury says: “The legendary story of Constance, which 
is assigned the Man of Law, is the one instance of absolute incon- 
gruity found in this work between the character of the narrator 
and that of the narrative.” And Pollard deems the tale “a curi- 
ously inappropriate one.’’*” Shipley attempts to establish harmony 
by noting® that in the Man of Law’s Tale, there is “mention of 
Christes lawe,”’ “the holy lawes of our Alkaron,” of “this newe 
lawe,” and “the first part of the Tale of Constance turns on the 
difference between Christian and Mohammedan Law.” Far 
nearer the truth is Brandl’s luminous comment: ‘“ Wenn dies (die 
Legende von der hl. Constance) gerade der Rechtsmann erzahlt, 
noch dazu mit einer Einleitung iiber die Nachteile der Armut die 
seine eigene habsiichtige Rechtsgleichgiltigkeit gewissermassen als 


”” & 


* John of Salisbury’s chapter in his Polycraticus, VII, chap. xxiv, “De 
Invidis et Detractoribus,”’ closely couples with Detraction “tristitia ex appar- 
enti prosperitate alicuyus initium habens.” So Czsarius Heisterbach in his 
Dialogus Miraculorum, IV, XXIII. 


% Atlantic Monthly, Oct., 1914. 
Studies, III, p. 436; Nation, 1889, II, pp. 10-11; cf. Hammond, Chaucer, 
p. 283. 
& The Globe Chaucer, p. xxvi. 
68M. L. N. XI (1896), p. 291. 
6° Pauls Grundriss, I, p. 679. 
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Prinzip begriindet, liegt die Satire auf der Hand.” This seems to 
go to the very root of the matter. 

From the point of view of class-satire, the assignment of this 
material to the Lawyer—afterthought though it is—is admirably 
apt. Among all the wayfarers, what profession better suited to a 
diatribe against Poverty than the Law which is condemned by men 
of the time for this very attitude? Boccaccio” must speak “alcune 
poche parole contra Jurisperiti insieme con aliquante lode della 
poverta.” In all of Fluegel’s citations from contemporary accounts 
of the Man of Law,” notably those of Gower and Wyclif, he is in- 
dicted as merciless to the poor, though recently poor himself. And 
Barclay sums up the plight of the poor in the hands of the law 
(Ship of Fools, 1, 25): 

The cause of him that lyueth in povertye 

Hath no defence, twycion, strength nor myght. 
With Avarice, which, in the Middle Ages, is admittedly the Advo- 
cate’s sovereign trait,” is blended, let me insist, just such envious 
“sorwe of other mannes prosperite”’ as he himself attributes to 
Poverty in his second stanza. Bromyard says of Lawyers (s. v. 
“ Advocatis”’): “Assimilantur monti Aetnae, se ipsos invidia con- 
sumentes de alterius lucris.”’ 

If the Man of Law’s traditional hatred of Poverty and the poor 
and his envy of the rich thoroughly vindicate the assignment to 
him of the Prologue against Poverty, his other notorious traits give 
ironical aptness to his Tale’s exposure of Detraction. A story of 
false blame told by a medieval lawyer, the falseness of whose tribe 
was a by-word! Everywhere in the fourteenth century men of law 
are hailed as arch-deceivers and detractors! Wyclif declares:” 
“Thei wol make many doseyns to forsweren hem on the book to 
gete hemself thank or winnynge, but thes been false procura- 
touris of sathanas to dryue mennes soules to helle * * * and 
thus thei ben special procurators & false knyttis or champions of 


7° Genealogia degli Dei, ed. 1547, p. 245. 

71 Anglia XXIV, 484 f. 

7 Dozens of passages from the example books, from Wyclif and Gower and 
the English political poems (see Fluegel, 1. c.), from the Roman de la Rose, 
Renclus de Moiliens’ Carilé, xiii-xvi, and Nicole de Bozon, Sections 2-3, 
associate the advocate with Covetousness. 


Matthew, English Works, p. 182, cited by Fluegel, /. c. 
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the devyl to meytenen falsnesse & destroien treuthe & knyttis of 
treuthe, equyte & charite.”” John of Salisbury devotes a chapter of 
his Polycraticus, V, xiii, to the calumny and prevarication of the 
law-courts and their advocates. Bromyard can find no better 
illustration of Envy (s. v. “Invidia’’) than the joy of evil advocates 
in their neighbors’ discords. And Gower tells us of the Lawyer in 
the Vox (VI, 201 f.). 

Conficit ex mellis dulcedine fellis amarum, 

Urtice similem fingit et esse rosam, 

Et velut ex flatu Basiliscus toxicat ovis 

Aera quo peste proxima vita perit. 
In four lines here are some of the chief attributes of Envy or Detrac- 
tion. ‘“Convertit mel in fel,’’ quotes the Jacob’s Well (p. 84) of 
Envy; and the A yenbite (p. 28), like the Mirour de l Omme, 3748, 
compares the Envious, and Bromyard (s. v. “ Invidia” and “Detrac- 
tio”) Detractors, with the basilisk. Shall we overlook the irony 
that puts into the poison-breathing mouth of the professional 
detractor™ a story of threefold detraction? Of course, Chaucer 
himself tells us nothing of the Lawyer’s guile in an Introduction 
which was written for the Melibeus and not for the Tale of Back- 
biting. Upon the little prologue and its relation to the thrice insis- 
tent motif of the story of Constance must rest our chief argument for 
the presence of the theme of Envy. 


Now let us study for a space the contribution of the Wife of Bath. 
Gower’s tale of Florent is told as an exemplum of obedience in love 
by the Confessor to the lover who has acknowledged his fault of 
“Unbuxomness” or Inobedience, the second head of Pride. Chau- 
cer’s version of the same story, which owes in diction and incident 
little or nothing to his friend,” is put in the mouth of a very dif- 


The Lawyer’s false tongue is the theme of many exempla. Peraldus in 
his Summa de Viciis, so closely associated with the tradition cf the Parson’s 
Tale, gives two popular examples (cited in Liber Exemplorum, p. 42) of the 
sinful mouth of Advocates. ‘‘Cuidam namque morienti visa est lingua sua 
cicius aura, i. e. vento moveri, quasi dicens, ‘Velox fui ad peccandum.”’ In 
the last hour of another Lawyer, who had judged evilly, “‘os illud non erat 
dignum illum cibum benedictum deglutire—os, inquam, illud quod veritatem 
in falsitatem pervertere consueverat.” 

% The slight resemblances that Macaulay points out, Confessio I, 472,“ seem 
to suggest that one poet was acquainted with the other’s rendering.’”’ The 
probabilities of date favor Gower’s priority. 
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ferent sort of person. Professor Kittredge” invites no dissent when 
he calls the Wife’s prologue and tale, “a discourse that was in 
effect a doctrinal sermon, illustrated (as the fashion of preachers 
was) by a pertinent exemplum.” Only the Wife’s inobedience can 
give any pertinence to her story of a husband’s subjection. Unless 
she herself is “ unbuxom,” there is no point in her tale. ‘We take 
the tale,’’ says Maynadier,” “merely as the artist’s last touch in 
painting the Wife of Bath’s portrait.”” The story that is used by 
one writer to encourage a lover’s obedience, is handed over by the 
other (this cannot be mere coincidence) to a rebel against her mar- 
riage vows of ‘“‘buxomness.” The Wife’s ‘“contrariety” is absolutely 
essential to the situation. Any reader who turns him to the tale of 
a man’s obedience, unaware of that lady’s sovereignty, misses utter- 
ly the humor of the thing. That “husbands should be governed by 
their wives” is a deduction not only from her lines but from her way 
of life. Fancy the story in Griselda’s mouth! 

The inevitable inference from the story’s aim and application is 
reinforced by the bountiful evidence of the Wife’s prologue. The 
question here and elsewhere is not, of course, whether the Wife 
exhibits any other traits than that of Inobedience, but whether 
that trait so dominates her prologue, as to render conspicuously 
and humorously apt her adoption of the exemplum. We are left 
in no doubt, as the dame shouts from the housetops that her mar- 
riage vow to be “buxom and bonere’’ has been five times made 
and broken. The first three of her mates, all “good and riche and 
olde,” she had wholly in hand. No chance for them of a Dunmow 
bacon! “I governed hem so wel, after my lawe.” All murmurs 
and complaints, chidings, quarrelings, jibes and jealousies are 
merely designed to emphasize and increase their subjection. To 
her fourth husband she is a purgatory, twisting him sorely and 
wringing him bitterly. With her fifth she is not content—the story 
is a long one—until by stubbornness and janglings, disdain of cor- 
rection, and dint of blows, she gains “the governance of house and 
land, of tongue and hand and by mastery, all the sovereignty.” 
The prologue closes with Inobedience triumphant.” 


% Modern Philology, TX, 443. 
™ The Wife of Bath’s Tale, p. 5. 


* Upon the orthodox view of womanly obedience, the pages of La Tour 
Landry furnish pertinent comment (chaps. XVIII-XIX). “Also a woman 
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Nor is this all. Professor Kittredge has demonstrated to every- 
body’s satisfaction—indeed, we have Chaucer’s own word for it— 
that the Clerk answers the Wife of Bath. With what? With a 
tale labeled by Petrarch from whom Chaucer drew directly, “De 
Obedientia et Fide Uxoria.”” A prologue of Inobedience and a 
tale wrested from its true calling to maintain this heresy are met 
with a fable of Obedience and Wifely Faith, and an envoy which 
mocks at the heretic. The setting and application of the Wife’s 
story, the free confessions of her prologue, and the kind of opposi- 
tion that her contribution excites, all reveal Unbuxomness incar- 
nate, adapting to its fell purpose a tale of buxomness in love. 
Now Gower tells his tale against Inobedience under the head of 
Pride. Naturally enough, for that is the accustomed place of 
Inobedience or Unbuxomness in formal categories of the Sins. It 
is the first of the divisions of Pride in the Parson’s Tale, and together 
with its inevitable companions, Hypocrisy and Vain Glory, is 
accorded many lines, indeed, columns and pages, under the first 
of the Sins in the Confessio and the Mirour, the Jacob’s Well and 
(under the name “Onworthnesse”’ or Despit) in the Ayenbdite. It 
is found under Pride in Handlynge Synne (ll. 3009 f.) and in the 
Ancren Riwle. ‘“Orguel desobéist,” says Jean de Meung in his 
Testament, |. 1784. Bonaventura says of St. Francis in the famous 
Life (chap. VI): “The holy man did in truth loathe pride—the 
root of all evils—and disobedience, its most evil offspring, etc.” 
In Piers Plowman, B. II, 82, one of the chief traits of Pride is that it 
is ‘‘unbuxome and bolde to breke the ten hestes.”” Indeed, so im- 
portant is this division of Pride, that in some categories, Buxomness 





aught not to strive with her husbonde nor yeve him no displesance, nor answer 
her husbonde afore straungers like a rampe with gret velonis wordes, dispraising 
hym and setting hym atte not. * * * And therfor the wiff aught to suffre 
and lete the husbonde have the wordes and to be maister, for that is her wor- 
shippe. * * * One of the marchauntes saide, ‘it is a noble thinge a man 
to have a good wif that obeiethe and dothe his biddinge atte alltymes. * * * 
And a gentill woman, the fairer that she is ferd with, the more ferdfull she shulde 
be to displey or to disobeye her husbonde. See also Le Menagier de Paris, 
passim. 

* That the tale of Griselda is a stock exemplum of preachers of wifely obe- 
dience and humility the Menagier de Paris (1393), (ed. of 1846 cited by Furnival 
E. E. T. S. Extra Ser. 8, 157), 96 f. gives ample evidence. 
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is hailed as the very antitype of the Vice,” notably in the Cursor 
Mundi (11, 10040 f.) and in the A yenbite (p. 159), “ bogsamnesse a-ye 
prede.”” Inobedience may be casually mentioned under other 
heads. The Ayenbite of Inwit, which devotes under Pride forty 
lines (pp. 19-21) to disobedience to God and his, saints and to 
father and mother, gives under Sloth, four (p. 33) to man’s “un- 
buxomness”’ in the phase of unwillingness to do penance or some 
hard task; and Jacob’s Well, offspring of the same tradition, which 
discusses throughout a page (pp. 71-72) Unbuxomness as a chief 
corner of Pride, including not only disobedience towards God, the 
Church, the Priests, the parents, the sovereign, but that of wife 
to husband, gives three lines under Sloth to the reluctance to do 
penance and its hardening of a man’s heart by making him un- 
buxom to his superiors. Despite Mr. Lowes’s too large use of this 
very narrow phase of the vice, Inobedience is firmly fixed asa main 
division of Pride—in the Parson’s Tale the very first. And this 
Inobedience includes not only disregard of “the comandements of 
God and hise sovereyns and his goostly fader, (as in the Parson’s 
Tale) but, as both Jacob’s Well and Gower’s Mirour (2023 f.) 
abundantly show, the disobedience of wife to husband.“ On this 
point nothing could be more explicit than the confession of the 
woman under “Pride” in the Cursor Mundi, 28152 f: 
“T woman have unbuxom bene 
And tarid myn husband to tene.”’ 

Among Herolt’s exempla of ‘‘Obedientia” are included two instances 
of disobedient wives—one entering a furnace, the other a swamp. 
“Marriage is a ful gret sacrament;” and a breach of its vows is 
an offence to both God and man. But it is pointed out by both 
Koch and Lowes that, in the Parson’s Tale, Chaucer discusses obe- 
dience in marriage not under the head of Pride, but among the 
remedies of Lechery (I, 930 f.). This seemingly formidable objec- 
tion misses utterly the medieval point of view. In the discussion 
of the Marriage question in this not unfitting place, the orthodox 
Parson must perforce insist upon the woman’s subjection and ser- 
vice, but this mention of obedience in a general survey of matri- 
mony no more implies that Inobedience in a wife is deemed Lechery 


* See Triggs, Assembly of the Gods, E. E. T. Soc. Extra Ser. 69, pp. \xx-1xxi, 


*' This evidence Mr. Lowes, who is always the adversary and never the 
impartial critic, entirely ignores. 
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than that Vainglory in dress, which is attacked in the same con- 
text, is also to be transferred from its proper head of Pride. Gower 
under the foils to Lechery in his Mirour discusses (ll. 1713 f.), in 
words that often recall the Parson, Matrimony and the man’s 
sovereignty. But it is in this very Mirour that he classes Ino- 
bedience in marriage under Pride (ll. 2022 f.): 

C’est un pecché qui fait desplaire 

La femme qui n’est debonnaire 

Au mari qui la volt aimer.* 
Inobedience or Unbuxomness in its largest sense, is invariably one 
of the chief divisions of Pride and includes, if good authorities are 
to be trusted (Gower, Jacob’s Well, Cursor Mundi), Inobedience 
in marriage. When, moreover, an inobedient or unbuxom woman 
turns to her own purpose a story that bears Gower’s label of Ino- 
bedience, his second head of Pride, is it not a natural inference that 
Chaucer, with a laughing eye on his friend, is illustrating Pride, as he 
illustrates, by other analogues to Gower, Lechery through his Physi- 
cian and Chiding (Wrath) through his Manciple? 

With the aid of Boethius, the Roman de la Rose and Dante 
(all this is an old story), the Wife of Bath’s heroine expands cer- 
tain commonplaces on gentilesse, very similar to those that appear 
under Pride not only in the Parson’s Tale, but in Wyclif’s tract 
and yet other versions of the Sins. The culmination of the Par- 
son’s “Pride” section (I, 460-474), his eulogy of gentry of soul as 
opposed to gentry of body and of the general signs of gentilesse 
contrasted with Pride in the gifts of grace and in the goods of for- 
tune, clearly shows in what category Chaucer placed these things. 
John Wyclif’s lavish disparagement™ of the pride of birth and 
pride of riches and prosperity, weighed in the balance against the 
nobility that comes from Christ, may be matched in descriptions® 


® As well object to the Parson’s inclusion of disobedience to the command- 
ments of God and to sovereigns under Pride, because he later classes obedience 
to these among the remedies of Wrath (I. 673 f.). 

83 See Lowes, Modern Philology, May, 1915. 

* Arnold, Works, III, 125-127. 

% Compare Renclus de Moiliens’ Miserere, LXXVII-XCIII, Jehan de Con- 
dé’s Dit des haus homes, dit d’ Orgueil, vers. 34, 35 (Scheler, IIT, p. 104) and 
Watriquet de Couvins’ Dis de L’Ortie, for discussions of pride which arises 
from pretended superiority of birth, knowledge, vigor, beauty and fortune. 
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of Pride from Robert of Brunne’s Handlyng Synne (3032 f.) to 
Elyot’s Governour, II, chap. IV, and Stubbs’s Anatomy of Abuses, 
(pp. 27-29). And yet I accord the heartiest approval to Mr. 
Lowes’s association of gentilesse with Prouesce, the antitype of 
Sloth as in Gower’s Confessio, (IV, 2200). Indeed, I must make 
amends for my tardy recognition of this relation, by offering in a 
sentence far more direct and conclusive evidence than any Lowes 
has furnished, that Chaucer is fully aware of this connection be- 
tween Gentilesse and Sloth. In the “Ballad of Gentilesse,”’ the 
poet tells us of “the firste stok” that it “loved besinesse, Ageinst 
the vyce of slouthe, in honestee”; and Scogan, in his “ Moral 
Balade,’’ that owes so much to Chaucer’s “gentilesse’”’ material, 
notes that “vertuous noblesse” comes “through leefful besinesse 
of honest life and not by slogardry,” and deprecates Sloth and 
negligence. Chaucer, therefore, discusses, at length “gentilesse” 
under Pride in the Parson’s Tale and opposes it to Sloth in his 
Ballad; just indeed as Gower, who classes “ gentilesse”’ under Sloth 
in the Confessio, links it in the Mirour (23330 f.) with twenty-fold 
mention of the pride of lords and knights: 


Seignour, ton orguil dieus reprent 

En s’evaagile, et si t’aprent 

Qe tant comme tu soies maiour, 

Te dois tenir plus humblement 

Envers dieu et envers la gent 

~ x « * + . * * * a 

Laissetz l’orguil, laissetz l’errour, 

Dont es coupable tant sovent. 
The Roman de la Rose (18881f.) offers adequate explanation of this 
double treatment: 

Quiconques tent a gentillece 

D’orguel se gart et de parece; 

Aille as armes ou a l’estuide 

Et de vilenie se vuide, 

Humble cuer ait, cortois et gent 

En tretous leus, vers toute gent; 
So the Loathly Dame’s homily implicitly protests both against 
Pride, that produces the arrogance that despises the lowly and 
poor and old, and against Sloth that is fatal to gentle deeds. 

But our present concern is not so much with the homily itself as 

with its relation to the Wife of Bath. Our critic contends that 


 Skeat, Chaucerian Poems, p. 237. 
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there is no irony in her attack upon the pride of birth and old 
possessions, for this is not her kind of pride. And Mr. Root goes 
goes so far as to ask, “Is not the Wife of Bath, as a prosperous 
member of the middle class, precisely the person to assert that true 
gentility is not the peculiar possession of the nobly born?” Let me 
answer this question with another, “What entitles the Wife of 
Bath, ungentle to the core, to discourse on true gentility?” Hark 
to a protest against the arrogance of rank from her whose passion 
for precedence at the offering is roundly condemned by the Parson 
under Pride as arising from that very love of commendation of the 
people to which he afterwards traces offences against “gentilesse,” 
and is closely coupled by the Knight de la Tour Landry (p. 150) 
with the great pride and envy of gentlewomen. The praise of 
“wilful poverty’ sounds strange enough, when dictated by the 
maker of three mercenary marriages. And the lesson of courtesy 
to an old mate—‘that men sholde an old wight doon favour”— 
is in amusing opposition to her own treatment of aged husbands. 
But it is not this or that trait, gleaned here or there; it is the very 
essence of the woman that floods with irony the sermon of “gen- 
tilesse.”” “The gentle person must avoid villainy, have a humble 
heart, be courteous to all,” says the Roman. The Wife of Bath is 
ever “vilaine, tres vilaine”; she lets “no humility her tongue nail.” 
Her speech bewrayeth ever the absence of the gentle heart. ‘“Oute 
of a gentill herte,” says the Knight de la Tour Landry (p. 127), 
“shulde never come velenye, word ne dede.’’ How does the Wife 
square with this conception of “gentilesse?”’” Now listen to her 
heroine (D. 1171 f.): 

Al were it that myne auncestres were rude, 

Yet may the hye god, and so hope I, 

Grante me grace to liven vertuously. 

Thanne am I gentil, whan that I beginne 

To liven vertuously and weyve sinne. 
To be humble and to live virtuously—that is true gentility. Think 
of the Wife of Bath—humility ever so far from her as its kindred 
virtue of obedience! Is the irony of the harangue far to seek? 
Only contrast with it the Wife’s wrangles with her “old dotard.” 

The issue is not, as Mr. Lowes derisively assumes, whether one 

or the other Deadly Sin, Wrath or Avarice or Lechery, can be 


87 Poetry of Chaucer, p. 243. 
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fastened upon the Wife on her Prologue’s fertile evidence, but 
whether her dominant faults may be instantly deduced from a 
comparison of the tale and the teller. And such a comparison pro- 
claims two sovereign weaknesses: inobedience, else her story en- 
forcing the obedience of the man is entirely beside the mark; lack 
of humility or ungentleness, else the irony of the “gentilesse” dis- 
course goes by the board. And inobedience and lack of humility 
both belong to Pride. Professor Kittredge’s characterization of 
this amazing lady as “lust of the flesh and the pride of life in the 
person of a woman, etc.,’’** seems to me entirely adequate. And 
here it is necessary to note that the “Proud Wife’’—stereotyped 
in so many sixteenth century products in Hazlitt’s Remains—seems 
well established as a stock type in Chaucer’s day. Pernel Proud- 
heart is the representative of Pride in the A and B versions of the 
Piers Plowman l\ist of Sins. In the Marriage of the Daughters of the 
Devil,® Pride is wedded to the dames and damsels. Nicole Bozon’s 
Bonté des Femmes is but a palinode for his Char d’Orgueil. “‘As 
straight as a ram’s horn,” says Lydgate with fierce irony,” “ wym- 
mene lefte pride and take hem to mekenes.”’ In the example-books 
stories of the Proud Woman abound." Now, strikingly enough the 
outward and visible sign of this feminine pride of heart is always 
the badge of the sin noted by Chaucer in the words of the Wife’s 
heroine (D. 1017-18): 
Lat see, which is the proudest of hem alle. 
That wereth on a coverchief or a calle.” 

Lofty head-gear or “tyfing’”’ is ever the mark of Pride: in the 
Ancren Riwle (p. 420), in Handlyng Synne, (3323-3324), “heuedys 
tyfed wyth grete pryde, with heer and hornes syde,” in the long 
exemplum in La Tour Landry, p. 63, where the devil sits between 
the lady’s horns, in Bozon’s account of women in Le Char d’Orgueil,” 
in Stubbs’s Anatomy of Abuses, (pp. 54 f.), and particularly in 


88 Modern Philology, TX, 440. 

* See Meyer, Romania XXIX, 54, pointed out by Professor H. S. V. Jones 
in the May (1915) number of Modern Philology. 

© Percy Society, I1, 173. 

% See Handlyng Synne, ll. 33641., ‘The Tale of the Proud Lady,” and the 


exempla of Proud Women cited by the editor, I, 119, and La Tour Landry, 
63-65. 


® Reliquie Antique, lt, 162-163. 
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Lydgate’s “Cast away Horns,’ “Lyst not of pryde, then hornes 
cast away!” The wife’s coverchiefs and her “gaye scarlet gytes” 
are in outward keeping with the Pride of heart that her unbuxom- 
ness and ungentleness so clearly betoken. The lust of the 
flesh, the ‘‘venerien nature’ of the woman, is another story quite 
as long and interesting. No one can rightly urge that the Wife 
incarnates Pride alone; but to read her tale without due recognition 
of this conspicuous trait is fatal to all perspective. 

Just a word of the relation of the Wife of Bath’s Tale to its neigh- 
bors. Miss Hammond remarks:“ “The opening of the Wife’s 
Tale, with its sly dig at Friars, was probably written after the 
Friar’s interruption to her reminiscences had been planned, and 
thus presumably after the Friar-Summoner strife was arranged by 
Chaucer.” If the tales of the D. group are nearly synchronous, the 
ascription of stories and sermons against Wrath to angry men 
greatly strengthens the argument that Chaucer had an ironical de- 
sign in putting Gower’s tale against Inobedience (Pride) and the 
long discourse upon gentilesse into the mouth of an inobedient and 
ungentle woman. In any case we have in the stories of the Wife 
and Friar and Summoner, a Sins group of Pride and Wrath, as in 
the Physician and Pardoner tales, a group of Lechery, Gluttony 
and Avarice. 


In Mr. Lowes’s tremendous negation of the medieval reader’s 
point d’appui he seems to me to have surrendered, every fortress 
of Chaucer’s morality and humor that the man of the Middle Ages 
would have zealously guarded. Heavily impeded by serried masses 
of minutie, which no living scholar can muster in larger numbers, 
he has retreated laboriously from the objective of every tale. He 
misses, in the Physician’s story, the motif of Chastity and Lechery 
which no one early or late ever mistook before. He disregards in 
the background and homilies of the Pardoner’s exemplum, the for- 
mal grouping of Tavern Sins in a tavern setting, although this 
integration of pothouse vices is in full accord with many medieval 
categories of Gluttony. He will have naught to do with the mas- 
ter-theme of Cursing in the Friar’s Tale, though the nemesis on 
the summoner beshrewing and damning all, even himself, doubles 


% Percy Society II, 46. 
% Chaucer, p. 297. 
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the “maledicere’ element of old exempla; nor yet with the Jeit- 
motif of Ire, which runs redly through the tale of the Summoner, 
and flames forth in a hundred line application. Despite Gower’s 
ample aid, he ignores the Cheste or Chiding function of the Man- 
ciple’s story and homily against tale-bearing as a fault of the wicked 
tongue. He closes his eyes to the tenfold emphasis® upon “ busy- 
ness” and “good works” which so admirably adapts the St. Cecilia 
material in all its parts to the theme of Sloth. He dispenses with 
the Constance story’s thrice insistent illustration of treasonable 
Detraction, which gave such point to Gower’s “example” of Envy, 
and which so impressed that medieval reader, the scribe of Trivet’s 
Chronicle. And in the inobedient Wife of Bath’s analogue to 
Gower’s story against the Inobedience phase of Pride, he discovers 
no elements of Pride or its counterparts. The habitual inability 
to keep his eye on the object of attack makes him ever strike 
beside the mark. 

Nor are these Mr. Lowes’s only failures of vision. Adding one 
to one, he misses the million, in his loss of all the delights of Chau- 
cer’s satirical revelation of the ethical weaknesses of social types. 
A dispenser of ypocras, “propre man by seint Runnyon!”’ exalts 
chastity; and the guileless modern is quite unaware of Lechery’s 
presence. Tavern-reveler or Glutton—for the tavern is ever Glut- 
tony’s haunt—inveighs on an ale-bench against his own Sins of 
the Tavern, traditional accessories of Gluttony; and our mentor 
straightway warns us not to degrade the Pardoner, “magnificent 
conception,” into an exponent of this Deadly Sin. Furious Sum- 
moner and rancorous Friar vent their spleen until the Host calls 
for peace; but the partial observer sees no signs of the Friar’s anger 
here, no trace of this class-feud in Langland’s Wrath section, and, 
least of all, no hint of irony in angry men telling tales against 
Anger. The Chiding Manciple’s evil tongue heaps reproaches until 
“with this speche the Cook wex wrooth and wraw,”’ but this Chid- 
ing so admirably effective as class-satire, and so ingeniously sup- 
plemented by the delicious perversity of the Chider’s tale and mor- 
ality against “a wikked tonge,” Mr. Lowes entirely obscures. 
Against this impregnability to humor, multiple evidence of ironical 
design has no potency. And there are still other striking incon- 


% G. 5, 14, 63, 75, 98, 105, 112, 116, 117, 195. 
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gruities to ignore. A contribution teeming with the praise of 
“good works” finds ultimate place on the lips of a member of the 
notoriously slothful monastic class—but why, in this assignment, 
scent an irony disregarded by our critic elsewhere in the relation of 
pilgrims and their products? All men have cried out loudly against 
the bestowal of the “noble’’ tale of Constance upon the Lawyer; but 
let us beware of finding in this acknowledged inappropriateness a 
large satirical interest, and of marking in the Murmuration prologue 
afine relevance. And the Wife, unbuxom usurper of the theme that 
has served Gower against unbuxomness and ungentle contributor of a 
panegyric upon “ gentilesse’’—perish here any thought of mockery!™ 

Chaucer’s satire is of all time. In every age ancient or modern, 
those who make the follies and incongruities of men the “farrago”’ 
of their libel have delighted in just such vivid contrast between 
words and works as imparts veined humanity to the Canterbury 
series. Nor is that combination of social and ethical types which 
forms so happy a phase of Chaucer’s portraits of life limited to the 
fourteenth century. But Chaucer is essentially medieval in this 
wise, that, under the influence of contemporary thought as revealed 
in the example-books, in Gower’s Confessio and in such homiletic 
literature as his own Parson’s Tale, he turns to the purpose of his 
irony the formula of Sins then familiar, weaving it as the fancy 
willed into the stuff of his greatest work. A careful testing of the 
multifarious objections of Mr. Lowes—and there is surely nothing 
in my entire conception of Chaucer to which he does not object— 
has in no way weakened my strong belief in the poet’s architectonic 
use of Sins. The spirit of negation throws “a pearl away richer 
than all his tribe.” Turn from “this our war, our cry and counter- 
cry,” to the stimulating company of our medieval wayfarers and in 


% The same distortion of perspective that blinds Mr. Lowes to the obvious 
presence of the Sins motif in these stories, leads him to point to as large an 
element of Sin in the Monk’s references to Pride, though, as we have seen, 
the special prologue written for the nonce, (and not, like the Lawyer’s introduc- 
tion, a thing apart) carries no suggestion of Pride, and the “tragedies” them- 
selves have an avowedly different purpose. So with the warning against 
flattery of the Nun’s Priest, who is assuredly no flatterer, or the “lecherous 
lay”’ of the Merchant, who is no lecher. And if characters be in question, any 
Avarice of the Manciple, or any Wrath of the Wife, has absolutely nought to 
do with this wonted irony that binds the worthy tale to the unworthy teller. 
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the lecher-aiding praiser of purity, the gluttonous assailer of tavern 
revels, the wrathful impeacher of ire, the loose-tongued pleader for 
restraint of speech, and others of that incongruous crew, acknowl- 
edge the tremendous creations of a mighty-mouthed inventor of 
inharmonies.*” 

FREDERICK TUPPER. 

University of Vermont. 

“Any last shred of doubt of the grouping of Tavern Sins under the head of 
Gluttony is swept away by the sixteenth-century French poem, “La Reforma- 
tion des Tavernes et Destruction de Gormandise’”’ (Recueil de Poésies Fran- 
coisei, Bibl. Elzevir., 1855. II, 223 f.). In this “temperance” tract Gormandise 
(Gluttony), declaring that the maintenance of taverns and gaming is necessary 
to her state, is followed by Blasphemy, who, hailing from taverns, calls Glut- 
tony mother, and by Paillardise (Lechery), who promises to serve faithfully at 
taverns both Gluttony and Blasphemy. The humorous canonization of St. 
Runnyon by Chaucer in the Doctor Pardoner Link finds interesting parallels 
in the hallowing of St. Ongnon, St. Raisin and St. Harenc in other poems of 
the French collection (I, 204 f., II, 112 f., 325 f.). 
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Captaine Thomas Stukeley 


CAPTAINE THOMAS STUKELEY 


The anonymous play, The Famous Historye of the Life and Death 
of Captaine Thomas Stukeley, has not received the attention it 
deserves. It is an excellent drama of adventure, celebrating the 
career of one of the most daring soldiers of fortune known to the 
Elizabethan age. In its sympathetic representation of London 
middle-class society, its realistic pictures of Irish guerilla warfare, 
its revelation of Spanish perfidy, and its stirring scenes of con- 
flict between Christian and Moor ending in the tragic Battle of 
Alcazar, it brings us closer to the reign of good Queen Bess than 
any other play I know. Even as a mere romance of adventure it 
well deserves, as Professor Schelling has said, to be placed by the 
side of Heywood’s Fair Maid of the West and Fortune by Land 
and Sea. 

The play was entered in the Stationers’ Registers on August 11, 
1600, and was published in 1605 with the following title-page: 
The Famous Historye of the life and death of Captaine Thomas 
Stukeley. With his marriage to Alderman Curteis Daughter, and 
valiant ending of his life at the Battaile of Alcazar. As it hath beene 
Acted. But the play is clearly of a much older date than its entry 
in the Stationers’ Registers. As Simpson! points out, “A play in 
which the death of Sebastian is shown, without a hint of the story 
of his not really dying, can scarcely be later than 1598, when the 
news of the appearance of a claimant of Sebastian’s personality and 
throne began to make a stir in England.”” Moreover, the structure 
of the plot and the general style of the play suggest a date consider- 
ably earlier than 1600. We may feel safe, therefore, in connecting 
Captaine Thomas Stukeley with the Stewtley recorded by Henslowe 
as a new play acted by the Admiral’s Men on December 11, 1596. 

Yet the play as it has come down to us in the edition of 1605 had 
been crudely reworked and hurriedly patched up for a revival. The 
occasion for the revival was probably the rumor of King Sebastian’s 
escape from the Battle of Alcazar, and the appearance of a Pre- 
tender, who, boldly asserting that he was Sebastian, laid claim to 
the throne of Portugal. This sensational news stirred the imagina- 
tion of England, and for a time renewed popular interest in the 
1 The School of Shakspere, 1878, i. 154. 
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almost forgotten Battle of Alcazar. To satisfy this interest, Peele’s 
old drama, The Battle of Alcazar, written before 1589, was revived 
by the Admiral’s Men in 1598-9.2, In 1601 Anthony Munday issued 
a pamphlet on the subject, entitled The Strangest Adventure That 
Ever Happened; and in the same year Chettle and Dekker wrote a 
play for Henslowe called Kinge Sebastian of Portugall.® 

Now this sudden outburst of popular interest in the story of 
Sebastian and the Battle of Alcazar explains, I think, why the old 
play Stewiley was revived; and it enables us to set the date of that 
revival as probably after January, 1598, and before August, 1600, 
when the play was entered in the Stationers’ Registers for publica- 
tion. 

The playwright who revised Stewtley for the actors did his work 
so clumsily that it is very easy to trace his hand. He rewrote 
Scene 7 (pp. 190-192)* by turning the English speeches into Irish 
brogue,® and by accident both scenes crept into the printed play. 
Again, he seems to have tampered with Scene 5 (pp. 180-181), in 
which the buckle-maker Blunt appears as Thump’ the vintner 
Spring appears as Sparing, and Curtis forgets to use his tags, 
“Bones a Dod,” etc. The reviser has also left many inconsisten- 
cies in the plot, which will be obvious enough to the reader. 

But in addition to touching up scenes in Stewtley, the reviser 
introduced from another drama an account of King Sebastian’s dis- 
astrous campaign in Africa; and with this he replaced much of the 
later acts of Stewlley. It would seem that the play of 1596, 
celebrating the career of an Englishman, did not sufficiently empha- 
size the life of King Sebastian to satisfy the demands of an audience 
intensely interested in the claims of the Portuguese Pretender. 

? For the “Plot” of this revival, and for proof as to the date, see W. W. 
Greg, Henslowe Papers, pp. 138-141. 

3 The story seems to have long remained popular. Massinger wrote a play 
on the theme in 1630, which Sir Henry Herbert refused to license “because it 
did contain dangerous matter, as the deposition of Sebastian, King of Portu- 
gall, by Philip II, and there being a peace sworn between the Kings of England 
and Spain.” 

* The references are to the edition of Captaine Thomas Stukeley in Richard 
Simpson’s The School of Shakspere, 1878, vol. i. 

5 The reverse may be true, yet it seems highly unlikely that the Irish brogue 
should have been abandoned for English, or that some of the cleverest lines 
should have been deliberately omitted. It should be observed, also, that else- 
where in the play the Irish characters speak without brogue. 
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Thus the play that has come down to us in the edition of 1605, 
with the title Captaine Thomas Stukeley, represents all that is extant 
of two older plays—the Stewtley of Henslowe’s Diary, 1596, and 
another play, which, in the absence of a title, we may refer to as 
Sebastian and Antonio. In this paper I shall distinguish the three 
plays by these titles. 

Although, as I have indicated, the reviser omitted much of the 
old Stewtley, and reworked some of the scenes, it is easy to recon- 
struct in full the plot of the original play. The author, it is clear, 
represented in five several acts the adventures of Stukeley in five 
several countries; and in each country he introduced the unexpected 
and unwelcome meeting of the hero with Vernon, the friend whom 
he had wronged. These two devices gave to the play a rough 
unity. The first act recorded the marriage of Stukeley to the heir- 
ess of the rich Alderman Curtis’s daughter, his wasting her dowry, 
and his deserting her for a military career. The second act recorded 
his experiences as a Captain of English troops in Ireland, and his 
quitting the country in anger. The third act recorded his sudden 
rise to power at the court of Spain, and his dispatch by King Philip 
as special ambassador to Rome. The fourth act represented him in 
Italy at the highest point in his romantic career, honored by the 
Pope, and created Marquis of Ireland. The fifth act recorded his 
joining Sebastian in the military expedition to Africa, and his tragic 
death with Vernon on the battlefield of Alcazar. 

The second play, from which the reviser drew many of the scenes 
dealing with the campaign of the Portuguese in Africa, would seem 
to have been devoted to the careers of King Sebastian and his 
cousin Antonio; apparently it celebrated primarily the life of An- 
tonio.6 The play may have been inspired by the desperate efforts 
of Antonio to gain the throne of Portugal from the hands of the 
Spaniards who had seized the country after the death of Sebastian 
at the battle of Alcazar. It should be remembered that the cause 
of Antonio was stoutly championed by the English, Queen Elizabeth 
going so far as to send an army to his aid. The claim of Antonio 
to the throne of Portugal is made especially clear in the play; for 
example, King Sebastian announces in the presence of his court 
(p. 246): 

* See the chorus on p. 264. The stage-direction on p. 245 refers to Antonio 
as “King of Portingall.” Since the play was obviously printed from the play- 


house copy, this error may be due to the fact that the latter part of the play 
represented him as King. 
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First, our dearest cousin, 
For your princely self 
Your right unto the crown of Portugall 
As first and nearest of our royal blood 
That should we fail, the next in our succession 
*Tis you and yours to sit upon our throne, 
Which is our pleasure to be published. 

So much for the two plays, Stewtley and Sebastian and Antonio, 
that furnished the material for Captaine Thomas Stukeley. Let us 
next examine the way in which the reviser made use of this material. 

For his first act (pp. 158-190) he kept without great change the 
first act of Stewiéley. 

For his second act (pp. 190-209) he followed in the main the 
second act of Stewtley, although he omitted, apparently, a scene or 
two.’ 

For his third act (pp. 209-247) he used most of the third act of 
Stewtley, including particularly the episodes with the Governor of 
Calais, and with Vernon and the Ship-Captain. However, he 
seems to have introduced from the second play, Sebastian and An- 
tonio, some of the Portuguese scenes; for example, pp. 215-221 
(characterized by long sentences), and pp. 244-247. He fused the 
material of the two plays by representing Stukeley, contrary to 
the well-known historical fact,* as being sent to Rome in behalf of 
the cause of Sebastian and Antonio. 

So far the act divisions, following the plan of Stewéley, are clear; 
but from this point on it is impossible to discover any act divisions. 
The fourth act of Stewtley, located in Rome, was entirely discarded. 
In the old play, doubtless, this act was highly important, for it 
represented the climax of Stukeley’s sensational rise to power. But 
the reviser, for the reason that I have pointed out, was primarily 
interested in King Sebastian and the Portuguese expedition. The 
long chorus on pp. 247-248, retained from the old Stewitley, clearly 
reveals the omission: 

Thus far, through patience of your gentle ears, 
Hath Stukeley’s life in comic history 

Now at highest, 

For, by the Pope created, as you’ve heard, 
Marquis of Ireland 


? For example, Scene 12 (pp. 206-209) seems quite detached, and the depare 
ture of Vernon for Spain is not shown. 


* No such mistake is made in Peele’s The Battle of Alcazar. 
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But the audience has heard no such thing, nor has it been allowed 
to see Stukeley “at highest.” Again, on p. 266, appears a refer- 
ence to a meeting of Stukeley and Vernon in Rome: 

And therefore when we met 

In Ireland, Spain, and at the last in Rome. 
But this meeting in Rome, which belonged to the fourth act of 
Stewtley, does not appear in Captaine Thomas Stukeley. 

The fifth act of Stewtley,also, was largely discarded by the reviser. 
Most of the lines from p. 250, 1. 2305 to p. 264, 1. 2669 are from the 
second play, Sebastian and Antonio. It will be observed that in 
these scenes Stukeley is not only subordinated, but almost lost 
sight of. And at the close of this section the careless reviser (or, 
it may be, the printer®) has allowed to creep in by accident a chorus, 
p. 264, which announces the end of the battle, and promises to 
give the audience the further adventures of Antonio: 

Thus of Alcazars battle in one day 

Three kings at once did lose their hapless lives. 

Your gentle favour must we needs entreat 

For rude presenting such a royal fight 

Suppose the soldiers who you saw surprised 

The poor dismayed prince Antonio 

Have sold him to the wealthy Moore they talk’t of, 

And that such time as needs must be allowed 

Already he hath passed in servitude. 

Sit now, and see unto our story’s end 

All those mishaps that this poor prince attend. 
We are astonished, however, to find that the battle is not yet over, 
and that the subsequent story of Antonio’s life is not presented at 
all. 

Most of the text following this chorus (from p. 264 to the end) 
is obviously taken from Stewtley. It represents the meeting of 
Stukeley and his wronged friend Vernon on the battlefield, and 
their tragic death together—a fitting close to the old play of 1596. 

In Captaine Thomas Stukeley, then, we have in the main the old 
play of Stewtley, with the entire fourth act and the larger part of 
the fifth act omitted, and their place supplied by scenes dealing 
with the Portuguese expedition to Africa, taken from a drama cele- 
brating the career of Antonio. 

* How easily the printer could have made the mistake will be understood 
from an examination of the manuscript of the play Sir Thomas More; see the 
reprint by the Malone Society, 1911. 
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The question of authorship in such a hybrid play as this naturally 
presents difficulties. Fleay has made a guess:® “This play is evi- 
dently by three authors. Act V, I think, by Peele: the Alcazar 
part.”’ Fleay gives no reason for assigning this act to Peele; appar- 
ently he did so because Peele wrote a play entitled The Battle of 
Alcazar. There is, however, absolutely no kinship between Act V 
of Captaine Thomas Stukeley and the last act of Peele’s well-known 
play." We must regard Fleay’s guess as fanciful. The second 
author, thinks Fleay, was Dekker. His sole reason for this assump- 
tion he states as follows: “All this is explained in Satiromastix 
Sc. 4. when Horace (Jonson) says Fannius (Dekker, Crispinus’, i. e., 
Marston’s play dresser), ‘to make the Muses believe their subjects’ 
ears were starved, and that there was a dearth of poesy, cut an 
innocent Moor i’ th’ middle to serve him in twice, and when he 
had done, made Paul’s work of it.’ Dekker had patched up the 
play with half of one by Peele on the Moor Mahomet and then 
published it” [i. e., “made Paul’s work of it’’]." This is far from 
convincing. We have no reason in the world for supposing that 
Dekker in Satiromastix was referring to Captaine Thomas Stukeley. 
Besides, the passage in Satiromastix seems to mean that Dekker 
cut one play in the middle and expanded it into two plays. Finally, 
the play was not printed until 1605, four years after Satiromastix 
was given to the press.“ Even if the passage quoted from Satiro- 
mastix indicates that Dekker did have some connection with the 
play, his work was merely that of the reviser, or possibly also that 
of collaborator in one of the original plays. I may say, however, 
that I have read Dekker’s acknowledged plays without finding any- 

10 Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, i. 127. 

Tt is true that they deal with the same characters and the same events, 


yet in an entirely different way; cf., for example, C. T. S. ll. 2487-2566 with 
The Battle of Alcazar (Malone Society) Il. 1151-1254. 


” Dekker, in his preface To the World, affixed to Satiromastix, uses the same 
pleasantry in speaking of the publication of that play: “‘neyther should this 
ghost of Tucca [i. e., Satiromastix] have walkt up and downe Paules Church- 
yard.”” However, “‘made Paul’s work of it’? may mean “Had it acted by the 
Paul’s Boys.” Of this there is no evidence, and I have tried to show that the 
play probably belonged to Henslowe and the Admiral’s Men. 


‘8 There is no reason to suppose that there was an earlier edition. A second 
edition would probably have been freed from some of the gross faults that mar 
the play. 
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thing in style or spirit to suggest his authorship of Capitaine Thomas 
Stukeley; in particular, the robust humor so characteristic of Dekker 
is lacking. The third collaborator Fleay does not name. 

Mr. E. H. C. Oliphant, writing in Notes and Queries,“ attributes 
one brief scene, pp. 165-167, to John Fletcher, on purely metrical 
grounds. But the history of the play as I have sketched it renders 
this attribution untenable, for Fletcher did not begin to write until 
much later. Mr. Oliphant seems to have been unaware of the fact 
that the play was entered in the Stationers’ Registers in 1600; and 
he frankly admits that no other scenes in the play can possibly be 
attributed to Fletcher. 

With regard to the rest of the play, Mr. Oliphant thinks that he 
can detect the work of six different authors. Nevertheless he 
attributes all the Stukeley scenes to one playwright, of whom he 
says: “He is a meritorious writer, his verse having a fine manly 
ring and an easy run, and his grasp and presentment of character 
being much above the average.”” Again he says: “In the first three 
acts the character of Stukeley is magnificently conceived and excel- 
lently sustained; and the play contains some scenes that would do 
no discredit to any playwright of the period.” Yet Mr. Oliphant 
is at a loss to guess who this excellent playwright was. 

A short time ago, while studying Satiromastix, I had occasion to 
read Captaine Thomas Stukeley. I was quickly convinced that 
Thomas Heywood was responsible for at least a share of the play, 
and in particular for the magnificent Stukeley scenes so highly 
praised by Mr. Oliphant. The first scene alone, I think, is enough 
to convince any one that Heywood had a finger in the play; and I 
am astonished that no one has hitherto suggested his name in con- 
nection with its authorship. 

I record below some of the characteristics I have noted of his 
style, technique, and personality; obviously it would be impossible 
to present all the minute details of diction and phraseology which 
I have collected, and which the careful student will observe for 
himself; and the more subtle evidences of style and personality 
cannot be expressed at all in writing. I must appeal for a close 
reading of Captaine Thomas Stukeley after a study of several of 
Heywood’s plays. 

4 Series X, 1905, iii, 301, 342, 382. 
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Of external evidence, unfortunately, there is little. However, I 
discover in Henslowe’s Diary the following records which may tend 
to corroborate the conclusion first arrived at from purely internal 
evidence. On folio twenty-three of the Diary (Greg’s ed., p. 45) 
Henslowe records the following payment to the Admiral’s Men: 
“A note of Suche money as J haue lent unto thes meane whose 
names follow at severall tymes edward alleyn martyne slather James 
donstall & Jewbey [members of the Admiral’s Men] all this lent 
sence the 1596 14 of Octobz . . . . . lent vnto them for 
hawodes bocke xxxs.” On folio twenty-five (Greg’s ed., p. 50), 
Henslowe records the performance of Stewtley by the Admiral’s Men 
as a new play, December 11,1596. The payment of xxx s. “sence” 
October 14 for “hawodes bocke” may well be one of the payments 
for the new play Stewiley, first acted on December 11. 


I. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS SUGGESTING HEYWooD 


The following general characteristics point to Heywood‘as the 
author, in part at least, of the original Stewéley: 

1. The plan of five acts located in five different countries sug- 
gests Heywood’s technique in the several A ges, and in his lost drama 
Five Plays in One; and in its rambling plot it reminds one of his 
The Four Prentices of London, and of his other dramas of adventure. 

2. The choruses, in their dramatic use, and to some extent in 
their phraseology, suggest the choruses in Heywood’s plays. Aside 
from the dramatic purposes the chorus is made to serve, I may call 
attention to the following points of similarity: 

The author entreats the patience of his spectators: cf. C. T. S. 
2251, 2658 with S. A. iii. p. 97, p. 146; F. P. L. ii. p. 175, p. 178. 

From this point on the following abbreviations will be used: B. A.=The 
Brazen Age; Cap. = The Captives; C. for B.=Challenge for Beauty; C. T.S.=Capt- 
aine Thomas Stukeley; Eng. T.= English Traveller; F. L. S.= Fortune by Land and 
Sea; F. M. E.=The Fair Maid of the Exchange; F. M. W.=The Fair Maid of the 
West; F. P. of L.=The Four Prentises of London; G. A.=The Golden Age; 
H.M.C.=How a Man May Choose a Good Wife from a Bad; I. A.=The Iron Age; 
I. K. N. M.=If You Know Not Me You Know Nobody; K. Ed. 1V.=King Ed- 
ward IV; L. M.=Love’s Mistress; M. W. L.= Maidenhead Well Lost; R. K. L. 
S.=The Royal King and the Loyal Subject; R. of L.=The Rape of Lucrece; 
S. A.=The Silver Age; W. K. K.=A Woman Killed With Kindness; W. L.= 
The Witches of Lancashire, W. W. of H.=~The Wise Woman of Hogsdon. In 
the case of Captaine Thomas Stukeley the numerals refer to the lines in the edition 
by Simpson, The School of Shakspere; in the case of the plays of Heywood the 
numbers refer to the volume and page in Pearson’s edition in six volumes, 1874. 
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The author apologizes for the use of the chorus: 
C. T. S. 2658-3661: 


Your gentle favour must we needs entreat 
For rude presenting such a royal fight 

Which more imagination must supply 

Than all our utmost strength can reach unto. 


Suppose .... 
F. M. W. (ii. p. 319): 
Our stage so lamely can express a sea 
That we are forced by Chorus to discourse 
What should have been in action. Now imagine 
The dumb-show is thus introduced: 
C. T. S. 2267-2271: 


What strange accident befell . . . . King 
Regard this show and plainly see the thing. 


F. M. W. (ii. p. 387): 
What happened them, if you desire to know, 
To cut off words, we'll act it in dumb show. 
The appeal to the imagination is direct: 
C. T. S. 2362: 
Think him on the sea 
B. A. (iii. p. 203): 
Imagine now these princes under sail . 
Also J. K. N. M. (i. p. 333), F. M. W. (ii. p. | 386). The word 
“think” instead of “imagine” is frequently used by Heywood’s 
Chorus; for example, B. A. (iii. p. 203, p. 239), G. A. (iii. p. 20, 
p. 71), ete. 
The audience is requested to sit until the end of the play: 
C.T.S. 2667: 


Sit, now, and see unto our story’s end 
All those mishaps that this poor prince attend. 


F. M. W. (ii. p. 320): 
Sit patient, then; when these are fully told 
Some may hap say, aye, there’s a Girle Worth Gold. 

3. The breezy spirit of adventure is of the kind so often found 
in Heywood. Professor Schelling must have felt this when in his 
Elizabethan Drama he classified the play as akin “in spirit” to 
The Fair Maid of the West and to Fortune by Land and Sea. 

4. The intimate and sympathetic picture of London middle- 
class life in the first act, and the flattering portrayal of English 
bourgeois character throughout the Stukeley parts, is thoroughly 
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characteristic of Heywood. On this point see Sir Adolphus Ward 
in The Cambridge History of English Literature, vi. pp. 107-108; and 
compare such plays as If You Know Not Mc, The Fair Maid of the 
Exchange, The Fair Maid of the West, The English Traveller, or, 
indeed, any of Heywood’s plays in which Englishmen appear. 

5. The strong note of patriotism, and the general celebration of 
English virtue and valor, are precisely in the manner of Heywood. 
It is to be observed that the play represents Stukeley as superior 
to the men of all other nationalities, even though at home he was 
regarded as a traitor to Queen Elizabeth and the English nation. 
The Spanish King is made to exclaim in admiration (ll. 2152- 
2153): 

If England have but fifty thousand such, 
The power of Spain their coast shall never touch. 

6. The fine morality and the strong religious coloring of the 
play are very suggestive of the “ hearty Christianism”’ which Charles 
Lamb, Mr. Bullen, and other critics have found noteworthy in 
Heywood. 

7. The playwright, contrary to the well-known fact, represents 
the “rich alderman Curtis” as having left a part of his wealth to 
“the hospital.” This reminds one of Heywood’s exceptional inter- 
est in London philanthropies, and his fondness for representing men 
of wealth as founding charitable institutions. His play If You 
Know Not Me, Part II, is in the main a celebration of the various 
London charities; on pp. 319-320 is a mention of “the hospital,” 
and on pp. 276-278 is a catalogue of London philanthropists and 
their gifts to the city. See also King Edward IV, vol. i, p. 57. 
This theme, indeed, may be described as a hobby with Heywood. 

8. The playwright makes Stukeley say to the King: 

Then credit me, this gentleman that speaks 

Was never owner of a ship in’s life, 

Nor merchant venturer—though both trades be good. 
The last clause, in which the author shows his anxiety not to 
offend any of the trades, reveals an amusing characteristic of Hey- 
wood, who spent much of his time in the glorification of the London 
prentices and the trades. Note, for example, the following pas- 
sages: 

F. P. of L. (ii. pp. 168; 169; 171): 


a . all high born, 
Yet of the Citty-trades they have no scorn. 
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I hold it no disparage to my birth, 
Though I be born an earl, to have the skill 
And the full knowledge of the Mercer’s trade. 


Even Kings themselves have of these trades been free. 


9. The lieutenant, in describing to the common soldiers the 
qualities of Stukeley as a commander, says (Il. 667-670): 


Nor will he nicely creep into the town 
When we are lodged within the dampish field. 


This thought finds expression in The Rape of Lucrece (v. p. 205): 
Thus must poor soldiers do; 
While their commanders are with dainties fed 
And sleep on down, the earth must be our bed. 
And in A ppius and Virginia, which Mr. Rupert Brooke has recently 
shown to be from Heywood’s pen," the soldier says, p. 156: 
I wake not in the trench . . . while the general 
Sleeps in a field-bed. 
Mr. Brooke remarks: “It is obvious that Heywood’s mind ran 
easily into the same trains of thought. Suggest ‘Camp’ to him, 
and he readily pictures, in his pleasant light water-colours, the 
starving, cold soldiers sub divo and the general feeding luxuriously 
and enjoying a bed.” Appius, however, was no such general; nor 
is Stukeley. Furthermore, of Stukeley the soldier says: 
But voluntarily partake your toil 
And his private purse relieve your wants. 
This, too, as Mr. Brooke points out, is Heywood’s notion of a good 
general; it figures conspicuously in A Maidenhead Well Lost and 
in Appius and Virginia. 

Mr. Brooke adds: ‘‘ Heywood felt that a great man of that time 
was attended by a ‘secretary.’” It is interesting, therefore, to 
observe that the “great O’Neale” is, rather amusingly, furnished 
with a “secretary”; see C. T. S. pp. 191, 192, 206, etc. 

10. The author of the play conceives of hospitality thus (ll. 131- 
132): 

Master Stukeley, you’re right welcome to my house, 

And be as bold here as you were at home. 
This noble conception of hospitality we find regularly in Heywood; 
for example: 

Eng. T. (iv. p. 10): 

I would have you ; 
Think this your home, free as your father’s house, 
16 Mod. Lang. Rev., viii, 443-453, October, 1913. 
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And to command it as the master on’t; 

Call boldly here, and entertain your friends, 

As in your own possessions. (Cf. also pp. 67-68.) 
K. Ed. IV. (i. p. 149): 

Use me, command me, call my house your own, 

And all I have, sweet lady, at your will. 


W. K. K. (ii. p. 104): 
Please you to use my table, and my purse, 
They are yours. 
And if my contention that Heywood was the author of A Warning 
for Fair Women be granted, we may add the following: 
Sir, this house is yours; you come but your own; 
And what else I call mine is wholly yours. 
11. The theme of an Englishman returning to prison and pos- 
sible death, merely to keep his promise given to one who had 
trusted him, appears also in The Fair Maid of the West, Part II, 
and is handled in precisely the same dramatic way and in precisely 
the same spirit. 
12. Vernon’s sudden hatred of his country, and his resolve to 
travel, when he realizes that the woman he loves has been wronged 
by his best friend, has a very close parallel in The English Traveller. 
Geraldine, finding that his friend Dalavill has betrayed his beloved, 
exclaims (iv. p. 70): 
You have made me 
To hate my very country . . . . I'll take my leave 
Both of this clime and nation, travel 

Vernon, in C. T. S., feels the same way: 

C. T. S. 480—496: 

Yet whilst I breathe this native air of mine 
Methinks I suck in poison to my heart; 
And whilst I tread upon this Englishearth . ... . 
I cannot utter other than from this, 
That I am fired with a desire to travel. 

13. Vernon, while a passenger on a ship, is arrested with the 
master of the ship. To the authorities the master says: 

C. T. S. 1875-1876: 


This gentleman ought neither ship nor goods, 
But come from Britain as a passenger. 


The same situation is used in Heywood’s King Edward IV. The 
ship’s master says to the authorities: 
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K. Ed. IV. (i. pp. 123; 137): 


That gentleman that stands sadly there 
Who (on my soul) was but a passenger. 


Neither was Fiud (that innocent dying man) 

Ever with me but as a passenger. 
So far as I am aware this situation does not appear in any other 
drama of the Tudor-Stuart period. 


II. A Comparison with Heywoop’s If You Know Not Me 


The play has many points of similarity with Heywood’s If You 
Know Not Me You Know Nobody, which from evidences of style 
I should date about 1596. It is certainly later than The Four 
Prentices of London, written in 1594, and slightly earlier than the 
Ages. In the two plays one would naturally expect to find evi- 
dences of common authorship. 

That Heywood was familiar with the career of Stukeley, and 
interested in his death at the Battle of Alcazar, is revealed in a 
passage drawn quite unnecessarily into J. K. N. M. 

I. K. N. M. (i. p. 293): 
The battle of Alcazar 


It was a dangerous day, 
Three kings, beside young Stukeley, slaine. 


Compare C. T. S. 2656-2657: 
Thus of Alcazars battle in one day 
Three kings at once did lose their hapless lives. 
Heywood, I may observe, again shows his interest in Stukeley in 
The Exemplary Lives and Memorable Acts of Nine of the Most 
Worthy Women of the World, 1640, pp. 204-206. At great length, 
for which he half apologizes, he recounts the life of Stukeley, and 
ends his narrative thus: “And was slaine in that great battaile of 
Alcazar, where died with him that day three kings.” 
In C. T. S. a comet appears (stage-direction “a blazing star’), 
and is thus commented on, ll. 2292-2293: 
But heaven displeas’d with their rash enterprise, 
Sent such a fatal comet in the air. 
The comet is likewise introduced into J. K. N. M. (stage-direction 
“a blazing star”), and is thus commented on: 


Art may discourse of these things, none can judge 
Directly the will of heaven in this. 
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The death of Stukeley is thus spoken of in J. K. N. M. (i. p. 293): 

With Stukeley, that renowned Englishman, 

That had a spirit equal with a king, 

Made fellow with these kings in warlike strife, 

Honored his country and concluded life. 
Heywood’s pride in Stukeley’s success and sympathetic attitude 
towards him are to be noted. Moreover, the idea of equality with 
kings, which stirred Heywood’s bourgeois patriotism, is emphasized 
inC.7T.S. The dying Stukeley says, C. T. S. 2723-2726: 

Yet with this blood of ours, the blood of kings 

Shall be commixt; and with their fame our fame 

Shall be eternized in the mouths of men. 

There is a strong kinship between Young Graham, of J. K. NV. M., 
and young Stukeley, of C. 7. S. Both are spendthrifts, and both 
lead a wild and gallant life in London, through which they run 
deeply into debt. Yet for this young Stukeley does not suffer in the 
opinion of his father, nor young Gresham in the opinion of his 
uncle. 

C. T. S. 177-184: 


I do not much mislike that humour in him 
And rightly shows in this he is mine own. 

For when I was of young Tom Stukeley’s years 
And of the Inns of Court, as he is now, 

I would be 


I. K. N. M. (i. p. 282): 


He’s the more like his uncle. Sir Thomas Ramsey, 

When I was young, I do remember well 

I was as very a knave as he is now. 
Of the extravagant young Stukeley his father-in-law says (1. 642): 
“T’ll keep him short”; and young Graham says to his uncle (p. 255): 
“Keep me short.’’ Each young rake seeks to recuperate his for- 
tune by marriage to a rich woman; in his courtship, each is besieged 
by a horde of creditors; and, finally, each through his matrimonial 
venture, is enabled to pay his troublesome creditors in full. 

In C. T. S. the “humour” in the character of Alderman Curtis 
is the constant use of the tag “Bones a Dod, man.”” In/J. K. N. M. 
the “humour” in the character of the rich citizen Hobson is the 
use of the tag “Bones a me.” Curtis’s other tag, “By yea and 
nay,” is employed by Timothy in J. K. N. M.; and his third tag, 
“Passion of me,” appears also (p. 268). Heywood’s fondness for 
this type of “humour” is worthy of note. 
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Certain ideas and certain phraseology we find repeated in the 
two plays: 
C. T. S. 1718: 
I thought his stomach would come down at last. 
I. K. N. M. (i. p. 215): 
I know her stomach will come down at last. 
C. T. S. 2310: 
And stoops her proud head lower than his knee. 
I. K. N. M. (i. p. 235): 
My heart, it bends far lower than my knee."” 
C. T. S. 2396: 
Beg, ’tis a word I never heard before. 
I. K. N. M. (i. p. 308): 
Giving? ’tis a word worne out of use. 
Death is referred to in the same terms: 
C. T. S. 2698-2699: 
There now remains no way but one. 
I. K. N. M. (i. p. 240): 
There is no way but one. 
C. T. S. 487: 
A bed of crawling serpents. 
I. K. N. M. (i. p. 217): 





Her bed should be all snakes. 
C. T. S. 2731-2732: 
J Our bodies we bequeath 


To earth from wlience they came; our souls to heaven. 
I. K. N. M. (i. p. 238): 

My bones to earth I give, to heaven my soul I lift. 
R. K. L. S. (vi. p. 81): 


The next I give, it is my soul to heaven; 
| Body to earth, my soul to heaven ascend. 


C. T. S. 2733-2736. 
4 But for a passing bell to toll our knell 


Our swords shall ring our farewells. 
I. K. N. M. (i. p. 199): 
- This drum, I fear, will prove her passing bell. 


7 This idea is common in Heywood; cf. F. P. L. (ii. p. 230), M. W. Le 
(p. 148), J. A. (iii. p. 294), Cap. pp. 110, 159. 
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I. K. N. M. (i. p. 254): 
He’ll ring a peal in mine ears, ’twil sound worse than a passing bell. 
C. T. S. 745: 
I'll play a fit of mirth upon thy pate. 
I. K. N. M. (i. p. 223): 
Make their pates ring noon.'® 
The rare word “spendgood”’ used in C. T. S. 109—the N. E. D. 
records only the occurrence in this play and in Cotgrave, and I 
have not met with it elsewhere—appears also in J. K. N. M. 
(i. p. 257). 
III. MiIscELLANEOUS 
Every author shows a tendency to repeat himself, yet this is espe- 
cially noticeable in the works of the Elizabethan dramatists who 
wrote for the stage without any thought of publication. I have al- 
ready called attention to a number of ideas common to Captaine 
Thomas Stukeley and the plays of Heywood; I give below some 
additional instances gathered without special effort. I regret that 
I have not the time for a careful re-reading of all Heywood’s works 
for this specific purpose. 
C. T. S. 1358-1459: 


But that it is too late . 
To call back yesterday. 


W. K. K. (ii. p. 138): 

O God, that it were possible 

To undo things done, to call back yesterday. 
C. T. S. 1868-1869: 


And never knew me falsify my word 
Much less my oath. 


W. F. N. (act I, ll. 517-518): 
I do not use, thou knowest, to break my word; 
Much less my bond. 
This is Heywood’s notion of an English merchant; cf. also J. K. 
N. M. (i. p. 252). 
C. T. S. 691-692: 
We scarce are warm within our nuptial bed 
And you forsake me there to freeze alone. 
I. A. (iii. p. 275): 
How shall I do, my lord, when you are gone, 
So many bleak, cold nights to lie alone? 


8 Cf. R. of L. (v. p. 227); K. Ed. IV. (i. p. 6): “A fit of mirth.” 
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Eng. T. (iv. p. 89): 
For here shall I be left as desolate 
Unto a frozen, almost widowed bed. 
C. T. S. 1300-1301: 
I never saw a fairer gentleman, 
I would it lay in my power to do him good. 
F. L. S. (vi. p. 405): 
Akind honest youth . .... 
Would it lay in me to pleasure him. 
C. T. S. 2696-2697: 
Yet should I laugh at death and think this field 
But as an easy bed to sleep upon. 
Eng. T. (iv. p. 13): 
I should have gone contented to my grave 
As to my bed; to death, as to my sleep. 
C. T. S. 2162: 
Curling the smooth brows of the Afric deep. 
B. A. (iii. p. 209): 
The curled ocean with a word I’le smooth. 
G. A. (iii. p. 37): 
I that have curl’d the billows with a frown. 
C. for B. (v. p. 17): 
The curl’d ocean’s wrath. 
C. T. S. 2093-2096: 


Some sin of mine hath so offended heaven 
That heaven still sends offence unto mine eye. 
he was created for my scourge. 


F. L. S. (vi. p. 386): 
’Twas Heaven’s will, that, for some guilt of his, 
He should be scourged by thee. 

I. K. N. M. (i. p. 341): 
And if so Heaven be pleas’d, 


For some neglected duty in ourself, 
To punish us with loss of these brave spirits 


K. Ed. IV. (i. p. 125): 
doth all-seeing Heaven 
Punish some sin from thy blind conscience hid. 


C. T. S. 2303-2304, of a Turkish victory: 


What doth then ensue 
We may discourse, but Christendom shall rue. 
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F. P. L. (ii. p. 202), of a possible Turkish victory: 


For were these spirits spent 
All Christendom their fortunes might lament. 


C. T. S. 444-447, of a young man going abroad to fight: 
Have you not wealth? Why should you leave the land? 
Are you not here of credit in the city? 


Why should you then betray your forward hopes 
Upon a wilful and uncertain humour? 


F. M. W. (ii. p. 265), of the same: 


Pray resolve me 

Why, being a gentleman of fortune, means, 
And well revenude, will you adventure thus 
A doubtful voyage? 


C. T. S. 123-126: 


New. I’st your pleasure we 
Prepare your lodging? 
Old Stuk. What else, sir? Nay, I will not change mine 
host. 
Good Master Newton, I'll be bold with you. 


W. W. H. (v. p. 341): 
Old Chart. I shall be bold to make your house mine inne. 
C. 27.5. @: 
To love the man whom Heaven appointed for me. 
M. W. L. (iv. p. 104): 
Save him whom Heaven hath destined to your bed. 


This conception of marriage as divinely predestinated we find 
regularly in Heywood; cf. 7. K. N. M. (i. p. 202), J. A. (iii. p. 398), 
F. L. S. (vi. p. 433). 


C. T. S. 2721-2722: 


That though this parched earth of Barbary 
Drink no more English blood. 


I. A. (iii. p. 292): 

As thirsty as the parched earth. 
F. M. W. (ii. p. 240): 

When the dry earth shall quaff your bloods apace. 
C. T. S. 2734-2736: 


Our swords 
Shall ring our farewells on the burganets 
Of these blood-thirsty and uncivil Turks. 


I. A. (iii. p. 312): 
Hector, playing upon the Greekish burganets. 
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I. A. (iii. p. 294): 

And beat a fire out of their burganets. 
I. A. (iii. p. 341): 

T’le hammer on thy proofe-steele burganet. 
C. T. S. 205-207: 


Page. At Palmers Ordinary. 
Old Stuk. Your master is an ordinary student! 
Page. Indeed sir he studies very extraordinarily. 


R. K. L. S. (vi. p. 32): 
Cap. And is this not worth the trusting for an ordinary? 
Host. Nay, if you prate, I shall use you somewhat extraor- 
dinary. 

Moreover, every author has a stock of more or less colorless 
phrases which he employs in expressing himself; and this is espe- 
cially true of those authors who, like Heywood, wrote voluminously 
and rapidly. Now, as one reads Captaine Thomas Stukeley, one is 
haunted by the colorless phrases habitually used by Heywood. I 
give below a few illustrations; the number could be readily multi- 
plied. 

The sudden asking a question for confirmation is characteristic 
of the way in which Heywood makes his important persons talk; 
for examples in C. 7. S. see ll. 11, 914, 2653, 1118, 1568, 2016, 
2496. 

What say you wife? 

Soldier, was it so? 

How say ye, shall it be so? 

Compare with the following: 

K. Ed. IV. (i. p. 33): 

How say you, my lord, shall it be so? 
I. K. N. M. (i. p. 279): 

How say you, Master Gresham? 
I. K. N. M. (i. p. 333): 

What thinks Don Pedro? 

The interjection “On” (=proceed) is very frequent in Hey- 
wood; it is used to excite interest in the narrative, or to break up 
long speeches. 

C.T. S. W: 

On, then, a God’s name, 
K. Ed. IV. (i. p. 147; p. 29; ete.): 
On, then, a God’s name. 
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Proceed, son Vernon; on with your discourse. 
I. K. N. M. (i. p. 276): 

On, good Master Dean. 
C. T. S. 1170: 

Drink it for my sake. [Giving his purse.] 
Cap. p. 198: 

Drink that for my sake. [Giving his purse.) 
C. T. S. 2624: 

But dreadful horror dogs thee at the heels. 
H. M.C. p. 83: 

Murder and despair dogs at my heels. 
G. A. (iii. p. 48): 

At my heels confusion dogs me. 
I. A. (iii. p. 390): 

Thousand dangers dog us at the heels. 
C. 7. S. 12: 

And let me seal thy lips up with a kiss. 
F. M. E. (ii. p. 69): 

And let us seal affection with a kiss. 
C. 7. 3. Se: 

I’ll eat my feather ere I move my hat. 
W. K. K. (ii. p. 105): 

If I pluck off his boots, ile eat the spurs. 
C. 7. 5. 1520: 

Scandal to his name. 
F. P. L. (ii. p. 199): 

O scandal to our names. 
C. T. S. 1408: 

I dare pawn my soul. 
K. Ed. IV. (i. p. 135): 

My soul shall be pawn. 
C. T. S. 1543; 2495: 

You counsel well. 
F. M. W. (ii. p. 272): 


Thou counselest well. 


** When a person in Heywood’s plays gives his purse, he regularly accom- 
panies the gift with these words. 
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C. T. S. 958: 

They stand at gaze as if they knew me not. 
K. Ed. IV. (i. p. 10): 

And stand at gazeasdo . 
C. T. S. 1757: 

I would not that for all the wealth of Spain. 
C. for B. (v. p. 37): 

This more contents me than the wealth in Spain. 
F. M. W. (ii. p. 402): 

I’le not change it for the wealth of Italy. 
C. T. S. 1265; 

Fed haddocks. 


The frequency with which this idea appears in the plays of Hey- 
wood is astonishing; cf. i. p. 336, ii. p. 186, ii. p. 388, iii. p. 405, 
vi. p. 429, Cap. p. 143, etc. 
C. T. S. 635-636: 
Rain showers of plenty on this barren land. 
K. Ed. IV. (i. p. 43): 
He would have raind upon us showers of gold. 
S. A. (iii. p. 151): 
le rain a richer shower in thy bosom. 
G. A. (iii. p. 52): 
Shower down from heaven a lardgess. 
G. A. (iii. p. 56): 
Rain down millions in a golden shower. 
F. P. L. (ii. p. 248): 
Showers of abundance rain into our laps. 

Of course, these passages, and scores like them which I could 
give, have separately little significance, but the cumulative effect 
is impressive; the very frequency with which they appear indicates 
that the lines of Captaine Thomas Stukeley might readily have 
flowed from the busy pen of Heywood. 

Nor is the test of vocabulary without some evidence of Hey- 
wood’s authorship. 

Mr. Brooke, in the article already cited, remarks: “The kind 
of word Heywood invents and uses is the same in Appius and Vir- 
ginia and through the six volumes of his collected ‘dramatic works.’ 
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‘Eternized,’ ‘monarchizer,’ ‘applausive,’ ‘opposure’ occur in the 
latter; ‘imposturous,’ ‘enthronized,’ ‘donative,’ in the former. Who 
could distinguish?” This test applied to Captaine Thomas Stuke- 
ley likewise points to Heywood. The word “eternized’’ appears 
in 1. 2725. The very unusual word “mutinize,” for which the 
N. E. D. finds only the instances in Captaine Thomas Stukeley, is a 
coinage in the manner of Heywood; cf. “neutrize” (v. p. 192), 
“poetize”’ (iii. p. 415), “monarchize,” etc. 

Other words may be briefly noted. ‘“Gripple,”’ a Yorkshire word, 
is rare in the drama; neither the V. E. D. nor Skeat in his A Glos- 
sary of Tudor and Stuart Words Especially from the Dramatist 
records an occurrence of it among the playwrights. But it is com- 
mon in Heywood, who was a Northern man; see, for example, vi. 
pp. 166, 174, 327. Again, in C. T. S. 221, we find the word “cut- 
ter” used in a jocular way as a term of reproach; Heywood uses the 
word in the same way, cf. v. p. 36, 7. K. N. M. i. pp. 256, 373, 
H. M. C. p. 80. The unusual use of the word “martyr” in the 
sense “to kill” is also worthy of notice: 


C. T. S. 718: 

That name of death already martyrs me. 
W. F. W. p. 290: 

That thus hath martyred me. 
W. K. K. (ii. p. 141): 

Ile not martyr thee. 


I have already called attention to the word “spendgood.”’ 


A few of the parallel passages I have cited come from those sec- 
tions of Capiaine Thomas Stukeley which probably formed a part 
of the play Sebastian and Antonio; the Chorus on page 264, which 
certainly belonged to that play, is thoroughly in the manner of 
Heywood. This suggests that Heywood may have had a finger in 
the composition of Sebastian and Antonio also. Nothing would be 
more likely than that the two plays combined into Captaine Thomas 
Stukeley were both owned by the same company, and that one or 
more playwrights collaborated in both. It is obvious that several 
hands appear in Sebastian and Antonio; and since Heywood was 
much given to writing with others, it may be that he is responsible 
for a part of that play, too. The evidence, however, is not suffi- 
cient to warrant anything more than a conjecture. The object 
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of this paper is merely to claim for Heywood the credit of having 
written the excellent Stukeley scenes in the original play of 1596.” 
. JosEerH Quincy ADAMS, JR. 
Cornell University. 





20T take this opportunity to record a few textual emendations noted while 

reading the play: 

P. 194, ll. 898-899. Reverse the order of the lines. This renders Simpson’s 
emendation of the text unnecessary. 
. 201, 1. 1060. For “we shall” read “shall we.” 
. 229, 1. 1787. For “your” read “you'd.” 
. 232, 1. 1865. For “of” read “on.” 
. 235, 1. 1943. For “‘afore” read “for.” 
. 251, l. 2342. For “fans” read ‘‘swans.” 
. 252, 1. 2346. For “wild” read “mild.” 
. 255, 1. 2426. Simpson says: “wrack, should be converse, or the like.” 
For “ wrack”’ read “crack.” 

P. 255, 1. 2429. For “‘message” read “‘ passage.” 

P. 258, 1. 2501. For “his” read “’tis.” 

P. 261, 1. 2587. For “parchments”’ read “ parchment.” 


a~Iha- Ma Ma ihe a he”) 
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REVIEWS AND NOTES 


MADAME DE STAEL AND GERMAN CULTURE; A STUDY 
AND CRITIQUE. 


In his essay on Goethe in Representative Men Emerson makes 
especial mention of a characteristic trait of the Germans, as dis- 
tinctive as the sprightliness of the French or the practical under- 
standing of the English: a controlling sincerity, a habitual reference 
to interior truth. “In England or in America, one may be an adept 
in the writings of a Greek or Latin poet, without any poetic taste or 
fire. That a man has spent years on Plato or Proclus, does not 
afford a presumption that he holds heroic opinions, or undervalues 
the fashions of his town. But the German nation have the most 
ridiculous good faith on these subjects: the student, out of the lec- 
ture-room, still broods on the lessons; and the professor cannot 
divest himself of the fancy that the truths of philosophy have some 
application to Berlin and Munich. Hence, almost all the valuable 
distinctions which are current in higher conversation have been 
derived to us from Germany.” Precisely the same significant 
feature which, more than half a century before Emerson, Mme. de 
Staél held worthy of uncommon emphasis. This very quality of 
moral and mental earnestness, this nation-wide confidence in expert 
opinion, this intimate correlation of intellectual and esthetic 
progress with the world of reality and opportunity run through the 
pages of De l’ Allemagne from cover to cover. To attempt to state 
the significance of any work or man in a few cold and insufficient 
words, would be a mistake; yet if a convenient formula were to be 
fashioned for the one all important message which Mme. de Staél 
bore back from Germany, it would in all likelihood be this intensive 
and abiding intellectuality, as against mere intellectual brilliancy 
which she deplores in her own countrymen. 

To the student of biography, Mme. de Staél stands out in one 
of the rare, dazzling high-spots of history. A queen of society, 
an oracle of her times—as turbulent and terrible as our own—, the 
most cultivated of contemporary women, active propagandist of 
the virulently feministic type, her life spanned three distinct periods 
of human experience. She was reared in the atmosphere of Louis 
seize, of salons and social conviviality, in the tottering days of the 
ancien régime; she lived through the blood and lust of the Reign of 
Terror; and she graduated into the pomp and circumstance of the 
Empire, and her own halcyon days of “emigrant literature.” 
At the age of thirty an international celebrity in whom Goethe 
recognized a kindred spirit and whose critical essays Napoleon 
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read with eagerness during his Egyptian campaign, by a curious 
concatenation of circumstances she found herself heading a band of 
ethical and literary malcontents who, out of harmony with Gallic 
traditions, built their hopes of higher-ideals upon the promise of 
alien redemption. To counteract the feeling of disappointment 
caused by the failure of the Revolution, Mme. de Staél denounced 
the “sterility, frigidity and monotony” (Delphine) of contemporary 
French civilization and pointed to the philosophy and literature of 
the North as active forces of regeneration. 

Napoleon notoriously slighted men of letters, they were for him 
“manufacturers of phrases.’”’ This large leonine woman, as Mor- 
ris calls her, became an irreconcilable menace to his ambitions. 
He tried appeasement; to no avail. He resorted to exile; the most- 
talked-of book of its day, De /’Allemagne, was the outcome, “ the 
enterprise of reaction against a triple despotism: of a man in politics, 
a sect in philosophy, and a tradition in literature.” (Vinet) 
In later years Mme. de Chastenay could with truth write in her 
Memoires, “In Europe there are three powers: England, Russia, 
and Mme. de Staél.” 

Human thought attains in certain men its maximum intensity. 
Mme. de Staél does not belong to this first, the creative order of 
minds. Delphine and Corinne possess today a mere historic inter- 
est. But the cause with which her name was associated and the 
work through which she accomplished her mission have in them 
that element of pregnant inauguration and that essential value of 
generous enthusiasm which stand forth as an earnest of her lasting 
importance in the evolution of intellectual cosmopolitanism. 
Hugo—who, by the way, characterized Goethe as the embodiment 
of indifference—, once wrote, “ France and Germany are essentially 
Europe. Germany is the heart, France the head; Germany feels, 
France thinks.” Mme. de Staél’s self-appointed task was the 
close-knit union of these two nations by a mutual exchange of ideas; 
her réle, that of a spiritual link in the chain of a great transmission. 

More. She saw Germany in the hour of its deepest political 
abasement. She saw France in its hour of deepest patriotic hu- 
miliation. It is at this momentous juncture that she caught sight 
of the fleeting image of ideal perfection—Spencer’s “complete 
life’’—incarnate in German literature and philosophy, and resolved, 
undeterred by passing events, to interpret them for her apathetic 
countrymen, many of whom, mutato nomine, were still on the 
niveau of Charles IV of Spain who boasted that he spoke Spanish 
to his God, Italian to his wife, French to the diplomatists, but 
German to his dog. Like Tacitus before her through his Germania 
hoped to bring about the moral rejuvenation of his race by contrast- 
ing the vices of civilization with the idealized simplicity of the 
German tribes, so Mme. de Staél planned to effect the intellectual 
regeneration of her nation by opening up a virtually virgin sphere 
of ideas, disclosing the “pregnant originality” of German literature, 
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and mating German enthusiasm to one-sided French intellectualism, 
the serious to the frivolous, eloquent sensibility to sterile bon gout, 
energy and earnestness to grace and sprightliness. The under- 
taking itself is so stupendous that one is reminded of Michelange- 
lo’s reverent attitude, “Whenever I read my Homer, I look at my- 
self to see if I am not twenty feet in height.” 

There has been a prodigious amount of writing on Mme. de Staél. 
The very enumeration of the articles which are to be found scat- 
tered in the periodical literature of the two continents would 
suffice to fill ponderous tomes. Of those who have investigated 
either the totality of her activities or some peculiar phase thereof, 
there stand forth preéminently the names of Mme. Necker de Saus- 
sure, Benjamin Constant, Vinet and Sainte-Beuve. A careful study, 
however, of three more recent works will dispense with the reading 
of all the literature foregoing. I allude to the Life and Times by 
the American scholar, Abel Stevens (2 vols., New York, 1881); to 
Lady Blennerhassett’s Frau von Staél, ihre Freunde und ihre Bedeu- 
tung in Politik und Literatur (3 vols., Berlin, 1887-89) and to a 
recent creditable study, E. G. Jaeck’s Madame de Siaél and the 
Spread of German Literature, (New York, 1915).* 

Stevens’ work does not seem to be well-known in Europe. In 
the latter-day literature on Mme. de Staél, notably in such a 
worth-while book as Sorel’s Mme. de Staél (Collections des Grands 
Ecrivains fr., Par. 1890), he is not even mentioned by name as an 
authority. The reason for this neglect is not far to seek. The 
work is an example of uncritical biography, sympathetically sweet 
and for the most part rapturesome. It must, however, be defended 
against Lady Blennerhassett’s blanket-charge that it fails to pro- 
vide the story of the heroine’s personal fortunes with the needed 
historical background. 

There is no question at all as to the objective worth and mission- 
ary service of Lady Blennerhassett’s study. A monumental work, 
embracing an exhaustive account of Mme. de Staél’s life, of her 
literary activities, of her political machinations within the frame of 
the troublous times of Revolutionary Europe, it isa model of what 
a consciencious and capable biographer may accomplish. It is, in 
addition, curiously the very first complete characteristic of Mme. 
de Staél for the seven decades following her death. To this work 
the renascence of interest in Mme. de Staél must be credited. 

In the foregoing books Mme. de Staél’s life and activities form 
the central point of interest. It remained for Miss Jaeck to define 
and delimit the extent of that influence which Mme. de Staél’s 
literary achievements brought about between Germany on the one 
side and France and the English-speaking lands on the other. 
This phase being culturally by far the most important, it behooves 


*“Germanic Literature and Culture, ed. Julius Goebel, Ph.D., Professor of 
Germanic Languages in the University of Illinois.” 
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us to undertake a deeper investigation of the subject-matter of 
Miss Jaeck’s book, with a view both of according to it a condign 
place in the series of Staél critiques, and of rendering it more ser- 
viceable to the students of comparative literature by the presenta- 
tion of those problems whose value would possibly be increased 
through the enumeration of parallel dissenting opinions. 

As the first book dealing with the significance of De l’ Allemagne 
in the dissemination of German thought and literature, it is lent a 
certain interest of piquancy by the present complexion of European 
affairs. Nominally a scholar’s account of the cultural influence 
which Mme. de Staél exerted upon contemporary intellectual] cur- 
rents, through the magic force of circumstances it seems to leap at 
once into the arena of controversial literature and assume the 
aggressive proportions of yet another work of political propaganda. 
Over a century of human life has passed and set since the publication 
of the far-famed book—a period during which, in the minds and 
plans of millenial promoters, the mutual understanding of nations 
has prospered apace with their increasing self-assertiveness: 
peaceful competitors all in the onward march of civilization—yet, 
at present the dominant trait of De I’ Allemagne, the frank laudation 
of the German genius, is as apt to be misconstrued as at the time 
when the first Napoleon ordered the confiscation of the book—on 
the pretext that it was not French. The dissertator may at once 
be absolved of all taint of friendly or hostile chauvinism. Her 
book is to all intents a scientific work, and its subject-matter does 
not connote a motive ulterior to predilection. Hers was the 
formidable task of uniting facts and theories, opinions and con- 
jectures into one sequent narrative; her merit, the infusion into this 
assemblage of more interest and variety than would seem credible. 

Miss Jaeck’s book of 358 pages falls into two natural divisions. 
The first part offers the salient features of Mme. de Staél’s life and 
activities and a lucid analysis of the essentials of German culture in 
De l’Allemagne. Part Two represents the effect of the message 
thus critically examined, a large-scaled study of the influence of 
the book upon Germany, France and the English-speaking coun- 
tries. And if the originality of the first section consists largely in 
the selection of material and the method of presentation—save a 
warm-hearted and quite conclusive denial of the time-honored 
charge that Mme. de Staél was guilty of the intellectual evisceration 
of her mentor, Schlegel—, the second part must be pronounced one 
of the important contributions in the realm of comparative,litera- 
ture. 

De l’Allemagne was materially instrumental in moulding the 
national temper of the Germans. Just when Napoleon was 
striving to stamp out their national spirit, the enthusiastic analysis 
of their civilization, literature and philosophy in that work came 
as a veritable battle-cry, a call to self-consciousness. Had it 
appeared before the War of Liberation, to it, according to Goethe, 
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“would have been attributed an influence upon the great events 
just past: now it lies here as a prophecy and challenge to destiny, 
that has been discovered too late.” Mme. de Staél’s outspoken faith 
in the ultimate assertion of the German genius is, in my opinion, 
strangely paralleled by Hugo’s “If the German spirit had as much 
density as expansion—that is to say, as much will as power—she 
could, at any given moment, lift up and save the human race.” 
(William Shakespeare.) It isa grave question to my mind whether 
Hugo would have advocated the accomplishment of this mission by a 
united German nation. Mme. de Staél, however, while she admired 
that German particularism which Bismarck expressed in his “ Es 
steckt etwas Atomistisches im deutschen Blut,” as productive of artis- 
tic and scientific diversification, deplored the fact that the multi- 
plicity of states undermined the political development of the 
nation.—The present writer has found at least one instance of De 
l’ Allemagne serving as a source of self-criticism to the Germans in 
their present crisis. (Schulz-Gora, Frau von Staél und das heutige 
Deutschland, Westermanns Monatshefte, Aug. 1915, p. 867 ff.). 

Even before Mme. de Staél’s advent, Goethe’s Werther, that 
arch-book of maudlin sentimentality which Napoleon read seven 
times, enjoyed universal favor in France, but the Chinese wall of 
French self-sufficiency obstructed the mutual understanding of the 
two nations. De Il’ Allemagne gradually brushed aside the tem- 
peramental differences of language, history and national character, 
and gave to French poetry a new soul (Pelissier), and to France a 
national literature (Sorel). Nor must we forget Taine’s dictum, 
“From 1780 to 1830 Germany brought forth the ideas of our age; 
and for one-half a century, perhaps for a whole century, it will be 
our duty to reflect on them.”’ 

As to the extension of German ideals in England, there was at 
first outspoken opposition to such influence, on the ground that it 
might endanger the literary autonomy of Old England. And if we 
are to believe Sir James Mackintosh, there were in the very year 
Del’ Allemagne was published, probably in London as many Persian 
as German scholars. On this side of the Atlantic our historical 
relations with France effected a preponderance of French ideals 
and a corresponding depreciation of Germany’s cultural treasures, 
albeit Franklin did his utmost, even to the founding of what is 
now the University of Pennsylvania, to extend the knowledge of 
German literature. According to Henry Adams “possibly a few 
Bostonians could read and speak French, but Germany was nearly 
as unknown as China, until Mme. de Staél published her famous 
work in 1814.” 

With painstaking scholarship Miss Jaeck conducts us on little 
journeys through the trodden paths and hidden byways of English 
and American literature. Germany had for so long a time been 
the international clearing-house of ideas, and literary historians 
have so insistently driven home the extent of English influences 
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present in the making of German culture, that it strikes us with a 
sense of refreshing novelty to behold a formidable array of facts 
disclosing the breadth and depth of English loans from Germany 
as well. Well-known items of information, such as Coleridge’s 
unscrupulous plagiarism from Kant’s metaphysics—“ genial coin- 
cidences” he calls them—; Scott’s equation with Gélzism and 
Byron’s with Wertherism; Carlyle’s quest in Germany for the 
spiritual light which he failed to find in French and English writers, 
mingle with much less-discussed topics such as William Taylor’s 
services in the spread of German literature; the part played by the 
three women writers, Mrs. Austin, Mrs. Jameson and Mrs. He- 
mans, in the interpretation of German culture; or even the critical 
impetus which the Pre-Raphaelite movement received from the 
sensuous-romantic ideals of the German Nazarenes. 

America affords a precise parallel. Here, as in England, the 
pivotal point of interest is Goethe’s Faust; Schiller, Herder, Kant, 
Fichte and Schleiermacher follow by perceptible degrees. A curi- 
ous suspicion of Goethe’s moral purposes may in many cases be 
ascertained here. Just like in England Wordsworth declared that 
Goethe’s writings could not live “because they are not holy,” so 
strait-laced Bancroft could not stomach Goethe’s tolerantly pro- 
gressive religion and Emerson himself acquired only an “ascending 
regard” for the dean of German letters. It is this same principle 
which brought the enmity of his ministerial colleagues upon Moses 
Stuart, at whose time the idea was prevalent that the study of 
German was bad because the Unitarians of Boston and Cambridge 
favored it. Transcendentalism, it will be recalled, was one of the 
factors in the importation of this “German epidemic’’: the “epi- 
demic”’ itself must be regarded as one of the significant sources of 
the philosophical movement. 

Taken in the gross, the present book is a veritable treasure- 
house of information, and one which has long been desired. The 
specialist will find it a convenient manual, the student a valuable 
book of reference. In a work so diversified it is difficult to select 
particular portions for constructive criticism. There are, one may 
say, no glaring inadequacies in it. Here and there the inclusion of 
supplementary data would, perhaps, have improved the service- 
ability of the book. Thus, in the section dealing with Goethe’s 
influence in France, which in other respects justifies its implied 
claim to completeness, the parallelism between Goethe’s Faust and 
Flaubert’s Tentation de saint Antoine should not have been omitted. 
Similarly, in the varied story of German philosophical influence in 
America, as aside from Hedge, Ripley, Clarke and Emerson, one 
misses a consideration of that direct German influence which first 
appears in the rise of the St. Louis school of idealists, with W. T. 
Harris as its leading interpreter. Further, it might have been 
advisable to offer a comparative appraisal of Heine, who, setting up 
as Mme. de Staél’s successor, a few decades after her again searched 
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for the essential hall-marks of German culture and even borrowed 
the title of De I’ Allemagne for the French version of his Romantische 
Schule. The scope of the book, however, may have prevented 
Miss Jaeck from carrying out such a comparison, however desire- 
able. 

In the foregoing paragraph I have termed the book an assemblage 
of facts, theories, opinions and conjectures. In a scientific sense, 
the value of such a collection is dependent not only upon the 
plausible cohesion of its parts, but in a large measure upon the 
subjectivity or objectivity of their choice and presentation. Miss 
Jaeck’s program consists in the subsumption of the great number 
of German enthusiasts under the viewpoint that Mme. de Staél’s 
intellectual mediation was directly or indirectly responsible for 
their subsequent conversion. In a field more exactly delimited 
than is literary history, such post hoc argument might prove to be a 
serious stumbling-block; as matters stand, the overwhelming 
majority of the contentions advanced in the book, supported as 
they are in part by personal confessions, will be pronounced solid 
and incontrovertible. It is perhaps on the score of individual cor- 
relations of German and English writers that there is more room for 
a difference of opinion. The question of literary influences has for 
some years assumed an important place in scientific investigation. 
In a slender book like A. L. Jellinek’s Bibliographie der vergleichenden 
Literaturgeschichte, (1, Berlin, 1903) the extent of reciprocal Ein- 
fluss looms up large and massive. But just like the ever-present 
dangers in such comparative estimates lies in misjudging a// strik- 
ing resemblances for imitative adaptations, regardless of the pro- 
bability of parallel poetic experiences, so the literary historian 
might easily be led astray by implicit reliance upon authorities and 
a corresponding neglect of personal investigation. It is not sur- 
prising that, with the immense material claiming her attention, 
Miss Jaeck should have leaned to this objective type of method- 
ology. Mingled with her great mass of irrefragable proofs we find 
mere generalities, such as, Vigny’s Chatterton recalls many simi- 
larities to Goethe’s Tasso; the portrayal of the ocean’s destructive 
power in Childe Harold recalls the description of Ancona in Corinne; 
traces of Biirger are discernible in Scott’s Eve of St. John, etc. 
It is interesting to find German influence on Scott strongly empha- 
sized, but Gillies must at best be considered a dubious authority. 
Similarly, a statement of Miss Jaeck’s to the effect that “in Byron’s 
Manfred the influence of Faust is most apparent” must, despite 
Goethe’s critique, be discounted by Byron’s explicit denial of imi- 
tation, since elsewhere the latter is quite frank in his acknowl- 
edgments. In short, whilst verification of all sources would have 
been an unwieldy task, Miss Jaeck would have laid us under more 
obligation if she had followed oftener the plan of her excellent 
detailed comparison between Goethe’s Faust and Rossetti’s Blessed 
Damozel. 
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One last word. Mme. de Staél’s De l’Allemagne has had its 
varied fortune. Goethe refers to it as a “prophecy and challenge 
to destiny” (1814); Heine characterizes her Germany as “‘a misty 
land of spirits” (1836). In spite of Heine, however, it remained 
for the French until 1870 the Germany of their writers and artists. 
In the Revue des Deux Mondes for 1871, M. Caro, member of the 
Academy, insists that Mme. de Staél had a purpose in idealizing 
Germany as the land of Schiller and Goethe, and of their Mignons, 
Charlottes, Dorotheas and Gretchens. ‘“C’était de l’amour encore 
pour son pays, mais de l’amour irrité.”” At this date Germany 
refused to be restricted to the realm of cloudbanks to which Vol- 
taire had assigned her. But, in turn, for Sorel “ Del’ Allemagne is one 
of the most patriotic actions ever accomplished by a French 
writer” (1890), and Doumic writes, ‘Mme. de Staél is a power; 
and her power is that of opinion” (1903). The history of the 
Goethe cult in France offers a parallel of fluctuations. From the 
time Stapfer edited his translation of Goethe’s works, the latter’s in- 
fluence upon the drama and lyric poetry of France was well-nigh im- 
measurable. Werther, it will be remembered, produced in France a 
malde siécle second only to that in Germany. Goethe becamea poetic 
interpreter of a spiritual philosophy and Caro himself, of the 
Academy, considered Goethe fit to rank beside the great philoso- 
phers who had definite metaphysical systems. Then the war of 
1870 broke out and Dumas fils found that Goethe was “not a great 
man at all.”” Another lucid interval of Goethean study follows 
and Goethe becomes the grandpriest of the Symbolistic movement. 
Ten new translations of Faust appear since 1880. Yet in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Apr. 1915, M. Bertrand feels impelled to 
brand the poem as “sous une forme classique, c’est un poéme bar- 
bare.”’ Those who grasp his reasoning find that Faust abandons the 
heaven of spiritual speculations for the world of materialism, 
ululates a tribal chant of action, eulogizes brute force, jubilates 
the downfall of reason, the suicide of intellect, and that the poem 
is but an epic of the unholy lust of world-domination! ; 
When once again the world shall have become a reasonably habit- 
able place and the intellectual rapprochement of nations no longer 
a mere desideratum, against such fleeting recriminations the lofty 
services which Mme. de Staél rendered in the cause of cosmopol- 
itan understanding, will stand forth to all scholars as a trustwor- 
thier guide and a perennial source of inspiration. 

ALEXANDER GREEN. 

University of Illinois. 
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THE GERMAN LYRIC. By John Lees, M.A., D.Litt., Lecturer 
in the University of Aberdeen. Dent & Sons, London and 
Toronto. 1914. (Dutton, New York) 


It is inevitable that an author who treats the subject of lyric 
poetry should open his discussion with a chapter of definitions. 
This task is accomplished by Mr. Lees with ease and success. 
While he has contributed nothing original to the question, he has 
stated clearly and compactly what the recognized characteristics 
of the lyric are. Wisely enough he sets up no criterion, uses no 
Procrustean methods himself; rather he warns against extreme 
views, such as those of Hebbel and Dilthey, and their disciple Wit- 
kop. The lyric is of many kinds, whereas these critics recognize 
but one, that of the highly subjective sort, based on personal 
experience. In the matter of the outer form too, he is against any 
rule-of-thumb judgment, and submits the ideal if not always prac- 
tical test: “Js the final product a success?” The poet who adapts 
his sense to his form, or vice versa, who can combine these two 
into a harmonious whole, has solved the question of form. Not 
that the form is of small importance. On the contrary he points 
out that the rhythm and grace of a lyric are often the reason for 
its charm. 

In the latter half of this same pithy chapter the author under- 
takes to show the trend of the German lyric past and present. The 
modern poet differs in one important respect from his medizval pro- 
totype: he is not responsible for the musical accompaniment to 
his poem. There is no reason to believe that the modern lyric has 
suffered in musical quality from this separation from the harp 
accompaniment. This accompaniment made up for certain limi- 
tations under which the older poets labored: when the metre and 
length of a poem were prescribed, the manner of delivery was all 
the more important. Mr. Lees says with reason that a more ideal 
connection between the two arts exists today when a master poet 
writes a poem and a master composer sets it to music. 

A still more vital development is the fact that the greater range 
and freedom of the modern poet in subject and form has made for 
a more individualized type of lyric. Not only has interest in clas- 
ses of poetry—Kirchenlied, Minnesang, Volkslied—as such, waned, 
but the personality of the poet has become of ever increasing inter- 
est, an interest abetted by the greater amount of biographical data 
available in the case of the moderns. Be it said in passing that 
Mr. Lees finds the tendency to individualization more natural 
among the Germans than, for instance, among the English. The 
geographical and, till recent years, the political conditions have 
made many peoples of the inhabitants of Germany. ‘This is why 
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there have been so few so-called schools of poetry in Germany; and 
none of them has ever been national or has dominated literature so 
powerfully as to cramp the individual in the expression of his per- 
sonal experience. From first to last there has been a healthy devel- 
opment of style, free from the mere slavish imitation of tradition 
or fashion.” The author’s point is not altogether well taken. He 
fails to state that the absence of a strong centralized political life 
made German writers turn to other countries for their models, and 
that foreign traditions were followed slavishly and with more 
detriment than that which arises from schools of poetry. 

The real theme of the book is a rigidly historical account of the 
development of the German lyric. There is a sufficient amount 
of biographical material, but in the limited compass of two hun- 
dred and fifty pages there is little room for a discussion of esthetical 
matters, and Mr. Lees does not wander far from the cold facts at 
any time, nor can he be accused of theorizing. One will also look 
in vain for any characterization of even the outstanding currents 
or movements of literature. There is no adequate discussion of 
the Sturm und .Drang poetry, and the inception of the Romantic 
lyric is dismissed in a page or two. Despite these limitations, 
however, his book presents the only practical treatment of the 
whole field that we have and should be welcomed accordingly.! 
Naturally, many authors get nothing more than honorable mention 
—the book would be tedious if this were not so. But any poet 
worth while is accorded an analysis and criticism which leaves the 
reader with a definite impression. It is to be regretted that the 
scope of the work would not allow more of this in some cases. In 
the Middle High German period, for instance, the only poet for 
whom the author shows any appreciation is Walther von der 
Vogelweide. The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are, possibly 
with better reason, briefly treated. Here again one could wish that 
the author had given more consideration to the beginning of the 
sonnet in Germany. As it is, it is mentioned here without any 
comment, nor is the sonnet discussed in any of the succeeding 
chapters. 

The nineteenth century bulks largest in the author’s attention 
if not interest: the discussion of it comprises more than half the 
book. Perhaps this portion of the work was the original nucleus 
from which the book has grown. At any rate we must not forget 
that the nineteenth century ranks second to none in the voluminous- 
ness of its literary output. There has been an ever increasing 
flood of lyric poetry, most of it good and some of it of a very high 
order. 

It must certainly be said that Mr. Lees unfailingly puts his 
emphasis on the better things. He shows taste in his criticisms. 

1 In this connection be it said that the book has no index except a register 


of names. This lack, which militates against its use as a handbook, should 
certainly be supplied in any later edition. 
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His language is choice and clear. The tone of his work is apprecia- 
tive. Furthermore, he has succeeded in putting himself into the 
German atmosphere, a thing absolutely necessary for understanding 
and interpreting a form of literature so subjective as the lyric. 

H. W. Puckett. 


University of Illinois. 


SOME PARALLEL FORMATIONS IN ENGLISH, by Francis 
A. Wood. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1913; Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press. (Hesperia, Ergiinzungsreihe: 
Schriften zur englischen Philologie, herausgegeben von Hermann 
Collitz und James W. Bright, 1. Heft.) 


ZUR GESCHICHTE DER GERMANISCHEN N-DEKLINA- 
TION. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktor- 
wiirde einer Hohen Philosophischen Fakultét der Kgl. Univer- 
sitat Uppsala vorgelegt von Elias Wessén. Uppsala 1914, Aka- 
demische Buchdruckerei, Edv. Berling. 


NOMINA AGENTIS IN OLD ENGLISH, PART I. Inaugural 
Dissertation by Karl Karre . . . . . for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. Upsala 1915, printed at the University 
Press, Edv. Berling. 


THE SEMANTIC DEVELOPMENT OF WORDS FOR EATING 
AND DRINKING IN GERMANIC, by H. O. Schwabe. 
(Linguistic Studies in Germanic, edited by Francis A. Wood, 
No. 1.) The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois 
(1915). 


Professor Wood’s monograph deals with k-formations and p-for- 
mations in English. The examples in each of these two groups 
are divided according to their earliest occurrence in Old English, 
Middle English or Modern English, those under each head being 
given in alphabetical order. The material makes it plain that -ock 
(e. g., bullock, hassock) “‘ was, perhaps we may say is, a living suffix 
in provincial English,” and that to a lesser degree the same is 
true of -up (e. g., hiccup, wallop), which often occurs as a parallel 
of -ock (hiccup:hickock). With each example Wood cites the words 
without the suffix that may be supposed to have underlain the for- 
mation. 

The presentation of the material is encumbered and the result 
obscured by the inclusion of words like E. black, yoke, warp, which 
from the English or even the general Germanic point of view, have 
nothing to do with the types hassock and hiccup. The fact that 
by the side of these words there are, either in Gic. or in some other 
Indo-European language, others without the final velar or labial 
(e. g., E. yoke, Sk. yugdm: Sk. yuvdti ‘bindet an, spannt an’) is 
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not directly relevant to a description of the E. words in -ock and 
-up. To be sure, if one were tracing in detail the history of the 
latter formation, one would presumably come to a few Primitive 
IE words with vowel plus g or } at the end of a disyllabic stem 
(Wood cites, for instance, Gr. rrépvé), and these words would, if 
occurring beside others without the g or b (Gr. rrépov), bring one 
to a consideration of g or } as a general “root-determinative” in 
Primitive IE,—and here Sk. yugdém, E. yoke; Sk. yuvdti would 
come into the discussion. As Wood on p. 1 recalls some of the -g 
forms of other IE languages and on p. 52 ff. gives an extensive list 
of -b-forms, this is the place where words like E. yoke, black, warp 
should have been mentioned. 

In general, the historical aspect of the phenomenon is not sharp- 
ly enough kept in view throughout the treatment, although on p. 55 
f. it is briefiy expressed; “In many cases this p comes from IE 0. 
In others it was a later addition after the analogy of traditional 
forms with p.”” The same holds true of words in -ock; here, too, 
there was a limited number of Primitive IE words in -ug-, -ugo-, etc., 
and the number has in English grown analogically—a growth which 
might have been traced in greater detail. 

Wessén’s dissertation deals with two groups of Gic. substantive 
en-stems derived from strong verbs: the nouns of action (e. g., OHG 
sterbo ‘pestilentia,’ OE fnora ‘Niesen’) and the nouns denoting a 
concrete object produced by the action, nomina acti (e. gz. OHG 
bizzo OE bita ‘Bissen,’ OHG snita ‘Schnitte, Bischen’). After a full 
and clear-cut list of the words in question, Wessén develops his views 
as to the origin of the two types. 

The author believes that they are the result of a phonetic coinci- 
dence of old action-nouns and nouns of result or product in -eno-, -ono 
(e. g., Sk. rdécanam ‘das Ordnen,’ Goth. ragin ‘“Beschlusz,’ Brug- 
mann, Grundrisz,? 2, 1, 266) with the en-declension nouns in certain 
case-forms, such as the nominative singular masculine, where P. 
Gic. *-enoz would give ON -e (Runic haitinar ON heitenn are ana- 
logic, following the rest of the paradigm), coinciding with the nom. 
sg. of the masc. en-stems (ON hane). In West Gic. the acc. sg. 
masc., for instance, of an ono-stem (OS gaman) coincides phoneti- 
cally, wherever no analogic factor interferes, with that ofan-en stem 
(OS bodan, beside -on, -un, nom. boda.) Thus the eno-, ono-stems, 
from P. IE times nouns of action and of object produced, got into 
the en-declension in Gic. 

While this is possible, there is much that speaks against it. The 
contact, increasing in historical times, between “strong” and 
“weak”? nouns involves rather the o-stems and the like, than the 
eno-, ono-stems; the stem-syllable of the latter has, moreover, usually 
a high-grade vowel, that of the en-stems actionis and acti mostly 
low-grade (cf. Wessén, p. 158). _Wessén came very close to a better 
explanation when he drew into comparison (p. 135 ff.) the so-called 
indeclinable adjectives of ON, e. g., sam-déma, ‘einig in einem Ur- 
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teile,’ /étel-magne ‘schwach, kraftlos,’ ¢r-saupe ‘wer keine Schafe 
besitzt,’ etc. These, of course, are crystallized forms of en-stems, 
and, as by their side Wessén finds eno-stems (past participles), 
e. g., not only vit-stola but also vit-stolenn ‘bereft of wits,’ he feels 
supported in the above-mentioned conclusion that the en-stems 
arose out of the eno-stems. For the indeclinable adjectives this 
conclusion is, however, in all likelihood wrong. Wessén should 
have noticed that they are, nearly of all them, exocentric compounds 
(‘having a common opinion, little strength,’ etc.). Now, compound 
words in Gic. are sometimes en-stems even though the simple word 
corresponding to the final member is not an en-stem (Grimm 2, 542; 
Brugmann, Gr.*, 2, 1, 146. 305; Jacobi, Compositum und Nebensatz, 
13). This form of extended composition is possibly of P. IE age, 
for a few similar cases occur in Sk. (Wackernagel, A7. Gr., 2, 1, 94 f.); 
the extension of the stem in exocentric compounds is, in general, of 
course, an inherited feature (e. g., Gr. duo-rarpuos, ON sam-fedr, 
Brugmann, op. cit., p. 112 ff.). The en-suffixation was favored in 
Gic. by the adjectival value of the compounds. Non-possessive 
examples like her-nume ‘Kriegsgefangener’ are analogic imitations of 
genuine possessives like vit-stola ‘bereft of wits’ made on the model 
of unextended compounds, in which exocentric and non-exocentric 
meaning existed side by side (e. g., ON stér-hogg n. ‘stort Hug,’ 
stérhoger adj. ‘dygtig til at hugge,’ Fritzner). The forms with par- 
ticiple as second member, on the other hand, are not so old: in P. 
IE. time they were probably impossible (so, for instance, in Sk., 
Wacknernagel, op. cit. 2, 1, 195) and their origin isdue to an ana- 
logic extension: originally, participial compounds were formed only 
in non-exocentric meaning and only with verbal prefixes and cer- 
tain particles (privative, comitative, meliorative, and pejora- 
tive) as first member. Modern German preserves the old state of 
things in allowing only such types of participle-compounds as 
gebaut, erbaut, aufgebaut, wohl-, gutgebaut, schlechtgebaut, ungesehen; 
wohl-, gut-, and schlecht- being substitutes, ultimately, for P. IE 
*(e)su (Sk. su-, Gr.eb-) and *dus-, (Sk.dus-, Gr. dvo-, Gic. Goth. tuz-). 
In other dialects the model of non-participial compounds, in which 
these particles occurred as first members (e. g., ON for-gangr 
‘auctoritas,’ sam-déma, gr-saupe) by the side of adjectives and sub- 
stantives (e. g. ON skég-gangr ‘exilium’, litel-magne), brought about 
an extension by which the participial compounds also were used 
with nominal first members: so in E. god-given,handmade, and an 
imaginable exocentric wit-bereft, and in ON her-numenn ‘taken by 
an army’ and exocentric vit-stolenn ‘bereft of wits’ (cf. the limited 
extensions in German with adjectival first member: weichgesotten, 
krummgeschlagen, etc.). The ON indeclinable adjectives are thus 
a far older formation than the corresponding participial com- 
pounds and represent, indeed,—through analogic use of the second 
member with en-inflection as a simple word—one of the sources of 
the en-stems of action and product. 
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Such limitations of wider outlook as are involved in Wessén’s 
neglect of the history of these compounds, are, however, entirely 
pardonable ina first essay—and by all means so, when, as in 
this case, the collection and arrangement of material are excellent, 
the exposition is clear and to the point, and when, above all, 
the writer shows familiarity with the technique of linguistic re- 
search. The dissertation, by the way, is written in excellent 
German. 


Even greater technical talent and training are shown in Kiarre’s 
dissertation ( written in excellent English) on Old English nouns of 
agent. Karre is especially careful to determine the mobility of each 
formation; he disposes first of the obsolete suffixes and then, in the 
rest of the study, which deals with /-suffixes and with the participial 
end-suffix— the dissertation is part one of anintended larger work— 
he constantly distinguishes between more or less living types, 
determines the exact semantic and stylistic value of the forms, 
and looks ahead into the ME development. In other words, he 
gives real linguistic history, not mere enumeration. Thus, at the 
end of the work we find a historical survey, beginning with a list of 
the end-nouns common to more than one Gic. dialect (féond, 
fréond, etc.), and going on to a tabular chronological review of the 
OE occurrences. Kiirre’s result is not only in itself interesting, but 
also of methodic significance: (p. 214) “There evidently existed in 
OE two strata of end-nouns: one old group, inherited from prim. 
Teutonic times, and one group of new-formations, made at different 
times during the Anglo-Saxon period” and (p. 228) “Even at the 
beginning of the OE period, there existed some few end-nouns, in 
prose chiefly law terms (d§end, biiend, téond, sémend, wealdend), 
in poetry chiefly formations only used as last elements of cpp. and 
early assuming the character of kennings.' The latter type was 
at once turned to extensive use, anda very large number of agential 
kennings in -end, chiefly cp. words, developed in OE poetry. But 
in prose, too, especially in those texts that were translated from 
Latin, a number of end-nouns made their appearance, A®lfred 
increasing the stock of such words considerably. The suffix be- 
came a frequently employed means for the formation of words 
designating the Deity, and also of words denoting the performance 
of an action of a more abstract kind, the translators of Latin works 
subsequent to A‘lfred creating many a new end-noun of this semo- 
logical type. In the latest OE works, the occurence of end-nouns 
seems to have decreased somewhat, and the number of new-forma- 
tions is also somewhat smaller; I leave out of consideration glosses, 
in which end-nouns abound down to the very last. Yet it is a 
characteristic feature of almost all OE end-nouns that they were 
never words of everyday use (colloquial character), but were ex- 


1 E. g., ealodrincende, heallsitiende. (L. B.) 
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clusively literary words. . . . . The end-nouns clearly bear 
the stamp of being occasionalformations. . . . . ” He then 
shows briefly how the end-nouns die out in ME. 

Karre gives also a valuable “excursus” on the inflection of these 
words: the forms with adjectival endings belong especially to the 
poetic words, almost all compounds and used in the pl. (e. g., 
s@-lidende, sg. se-lida); the genuine substantives used in prose rarely 
receive the adjectival inflection. 

It will be apparent that we have here the kind of contribution to 
Gic. morphology which, in the present state of things and within 
the limitations of a doctor’s thesis, is of the greatest value: a 
definite problem discussed with complete material and careful his- 
torical scrutiny. As a doctoral dissertation, it must, however, 
be added, Kirre’s work in both size and quality is far above the 
average. 

It is disappointing to turn from these two Swedish dissertations 
to the Chicago dissertation of Schwabe. It is a list of Gic. words 
for Eating and Drinking arranged in sixty-three groups according 
to the meaning out of which that of Eating or Drinking is supposed 
to have developed. The work is carefully done, but brings, so far 
as I can see, no result whatever. Thesemantic relations are familiar 
and obvious, and morphologic or etymologic discussion there is none. 
A similar semantic study about some more abstract meaning (such 
as Speaking and Saying, cf. Buck, AJP. 36, 1 ff. 125 ff.) is of 
value; an investigation of the Wérter und Sachen kind (e. g., Build- 
ing and House, Basket and Crib, Dish and Jar) would have been 
of the utmost interest;* it is indeed regrettable that in the vast 
domain of Gic. linguistics, where unsolved problems of the greatest 
interest beckon on all sides, a student should confine himself to so 
arid and unprofitable a task. 

* Modern Philology announces an article by Dr. Schwabe on Gic. Coin Names, 
a subject which should be productive of valuable results. 

LEONARD BLOOMFIELD. ' 





University of Illinois. 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS OF THE RENAISSANCE. By 
Clare Howard. London. John Lane, the Bodley Head. 
1914. 8vo, pp. xviii, 233. 


The description and criticism of travel literature is a field into 
which, so far as we know, few incursions have as yet been made. 
Probably not many are aware of the large number of works on 
travel, or in some way concerned with travel, published between 
1550 and 1800. Some notion of the extent of this body of litera- 
ture may be gained from the fact that John Pinkerton’s list, pub- 
lished in 1814, filled 255 quarto pages, which Professor Mead, in 
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his Grand Tour in the Eighteenth Century, supplements with 109 
items; while Miss Howard fills nineteen pages with selected bib- 
liographical items. 

Miss Howard has limited her study to the handbooks for trav- 
elers, of which she enumerates forty published between 1561 and 
1695. Most of these are very rare, and only a few have been 
reprinted. Her design has been to demonstrate to what extent 
these volumes or essays throw light on “the cosmopolitanism of 
English society in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.” Next 
to the Germans, Englishmen were, in these centuries, the greatest 
travelers among all nations. From the times when Britain first 
felt the inspiration of the Renaissance, it was customary for wealthy 
families to send their sons to the Continent to complete their edu- 
cation by travel for a period often extending to three or four years. 
James Howell recommends three years and four months. It was 
not merely that the Italian universities had gained a wide reputa- 
tion for education of the newer humanistic type; it was not merely 
the intellectual companionship of bookish men like Cardinal Grimani 
and Aldus Manutius, whom Erasmus sought out, or the group of 
literati—Jacopo Gaddi, Carlo Dati, Frescobaldi, and others— 
whom Milton found so friendly in Florence; the Wanderlust found 
many types of excuses for its indulgence. The desire to become 
skilled in diplomacy and to acquire the qualities needed by an 
ambassador induced many to journey abroad. Henry VIII sent 
John Mason, son of a cowherd, and Thomas Smith abroad to be 
trained in diplomacy. The wish merely to see life in its most 
exciting phases, or to learn the Continental languages, or merely 
to become “‘a compleat gentleman” drew many across the Channel. 

The first books of instructions for travelers emanated from the 
methodical minds of Germans. Jerome Turler’s De peregrina- 
tione (1574), proclaimed by its author to be the first book devoted 
to the precepts of travel, appeared in an English translation in 
1575. Meier’s Methodus describendi regiones, urbes et arces (Helm- 
stadt, 1587) was promptly translated into English by Philip 
Jones (1589), with a dedication to Sir Francis Drake. Lipsius’ 
letter to LaNoye on travel (1578) was translated by Sir John 
Stradling in 1592. Hermann Kirchner’s Oration in Praise of Travel 
was included by Coryat in his Crudities (1611). Other Continen- 
tal writings, such as Pyrckmair’s Commentariolus de arte apodemica 
(Ingolstadt, 1577), Pighius’ Hercules Prodicus (Antwerp, Plantin, 
1587), and Boysius’ Pervigilium Mercurii (Stadtamhof, 1598), 
though they remained untranslated, nevertheless exerted a marked 
influence on Englishmen. The spirit of these works is well summed 
up by Kirchner: 

For I will shew, that there can be no nearer way to the attayning of true 
wisedome, and all experience of a civill life, no speedier meane to aspire to the 


governement of a Common-weale, no plainer path to purchase immortality of 
praise, dignity, honour and glory; and in summe I will prove, that in the whole 
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life of man there is nothing sweeter, nothing pleasanter, nothing more delightfull 
then travell. . Let us therefore abroad seek for the knowledge of 
learning and all arts, abroad science, abroad wisedome, abroad the garnishing 
of our manners and languages, abroad counsell and action, and experience of 
all things: from abroad let us bring joy and comfort to our parents, worship 
and ornament to our family, delight to our friends and kinsfolkes, commodity 
and profite to our Common-weale, glory and immortall honour to ourselves: 
and consequently let us prepare our life, which is nothing else then a dayly 
travell, to that last and heavenly pilgrimage, by the custome of these travels 
here on earth. 

Not only for the sake of personal improvement do these writers 
urge foreign travel; it was also beneficial to the state. Listen once 
more to Kirchner: 

For no man can be fitter and with greater praise advanced to the sterne of a 
Common-weale, no man more worthily and with greater profite of the Citizens, 
promoted to those glorious honours of publique affairs, then he that having 
before travelled much and long with Ulysses, hath seene the divers manners and 
rites, and the beautifull Cities of many people: knowen the ordinances and 
decrees of many Common-weales: noted their customes: searched their lawes: 
sought for the originals and increase of Kingdoms: scanned the causes of the 
translations and overthrow thereof: hath observed what is in every Citie worthy 
of praise, what fit to be amended: hath learned what deserveth imitation, in the 
constitution of their judgements: considered what is memorable in the ordina- 
tion of their magistrates, in the managing of their counsels, what also in their 
pleading place, in their field, in their Senate house, in the regal court; also what 
in the institution of their youth in their Schooles, in their Temples; what 
againe in all their distinct Offices, in their Tribes, in their Arts, in their ser- 
vices, and manuarie trades. . . . . Surely this is the man whom Plato 
doth call a Philosopher. 

Patriotism indeed was in those days a powerful motive of con- 
duct. Travelers recorded their observations as a duty to their 
fellows and to the state. They noted down the nature of forti- 
fications, the quality of roads, the character and condition of the 
people, dress, food, customs, morals. 

Into the dangers and discomforts of travel in Elizabethan times 
Miss Howard does not attempt to go deeply. On these matters, 
Bates’s Touring in 1600 is tobeconsulted. On shipboard there was 
always danger of fire and great suffering from seasickness and 
vermin; there was always the fear of pirates; and landing was dan- 
gerous. On land the roads were bad and the inns were worse. 
Robbers were as numerous as pirates, and were often leagued with 
innkeepers. Everywhere was great danger of contracting ague, 
small-pox, typhoid, cholera, or other diseases. 

An interesting chapter deals with the satires on the returned 
travelers who brought back something too much of foreign fashions 
and customs. The Italianate Englishman was the most railed 
upon. He was vain and frivolous; he was pronounced an atheist, 
though politically he only favored the Papists; he frequented the 
house of the strange woman; according to the Italian proverb, he 
went out a figure and came back a cipher. It was complained that 
Germans brought “ three thinges with them out of Italye: a naughty 
conscience, an empty purse, and a weak stomache.” And in 
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England the proverb arose, “An Englishman Italianate is a devil 
incarnate.” Probably at the bottom of the aspersions was jealousy 
of foreign craftsmen, hatred of foreigners, dislike of the new order 
of things, suspicion of Roman Catholics. To the last point Miss 
Howard devotes an entire chapter, full of interesting details which 
throw light on the Elizabethan mind. Perhaps this religious con- 
servatism is most strikingly brought out in the case of Burghley, 
who sent his eldest son abroad, but who at the end of his life thus 
advised his children: 

Suffer not thy sonnes to pass the Alps, for they shall learn nothing there 
but pride, blasphemy, and atheism. And if by travel they get a few broken 
languages, that shall profit them nothing more than to have one meat served 
on divers dishes. 

As the seventeenth century advanced, France became more popu- 
lar than Italy as a place in which to sojourn. This was chiefly due 
to the fact that, as Miss Howard points out, a gentleman came to 
be esteemed not so much for learning as for accomplishments like 
riding, dancing, tennis, fencing, the use of arms, in most of which 
exercises the French academies came to have great repute. Spain, 
likewise, claimed a larger share of the traveler’s attention after 
the time of James I than formerly, though it never became popular. 
On the other hand Holland attracted many Englishmen, especially 
of the more studious sort. One could see there, says Howell, “a 
People planted as it were under the Sea, out of whose jawes they 
force an habitation, with infinite expence and toyle, checking the 
impetuous cours of the angry Ocean, and shewing the World how 
far Industry and Art, can curbe and controule Nature.” The Dutch 
were praised as the most industrious people on earth; “yet in con- 
versation they are but heavy, of a homely outside, and slow in action, 
which slownesse carieth with it a notable perseverance.” 

After the Restoration, Italy came again into favor with travelers, 
and the Grand Tour of France, Italy, Germany, Belgium, and Hol- 
land became a convention. The object of travelers was “to see 
and be seen.” Perhaps, in this connection, Miss Howard has not 
chosen a wholly accurate title for her book; or if it does accur- 
ately describe the field which she set out to cover, then the con- 
ventional Grand Tour scarcely has a place here. For the Renais- 
sance had spent its force before Charles II returned to claim his 
own, and the seventeenth century differs vastly from the sixteenth, 
both in its aims and in its outlook. 

Miss Howard’s last chapters, however, on the Grand Tour and 
its decline, are as entertaining and instructive as the.rest. Perhaps 
she overestimates the importance of the founding of the chairs of 
modern history at Oxford and Cambridge, when she implies that 
this made it less necessary to live in other countries in order to 
understand them. It will be remembered that Gray, incumbent 
at Cambridge in 1768-71, delivered no lectures, and he but followed 
precedent. We are inclined, too, to think that travel declined in 
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favor not so much with the general public as merely with the rich 
and fashionable. Baretti estimated that in 1768 “more than ten 
thousand English (masters and servants) have been running up and 
down Italy.” Gibbon was told that in the summer of 1785 there 
were more than forty thousand Englishmen on the Continent. 
Viewed purely as a means of culture, however, the Grand Tour 
doubtless declined in importance. Many took the view of Pope, 
who said of the spendthrift traveler that he 

Dropt the dull lumber of the Latin store, 

Spoil’d his own language and acquir’d no more. 
Mead’s chapter on The Tourist and the Tutor throws much light 
on this point. 

One or two misprints have been noted: p. 52, |. 1, read Circe; 
p. 121, 1. 3, read £110; p. 231, s. v. Pyrckmair, read Hilarius. On 
the whole, Miss Howard’s volume is marked by good judgment 
and insight. She has given us a valuable and illuminating study 
of a subject which deserves the attention of all students of the 
history of British culture. 

CLARK S. NORTHUP. 

Cornell University. 


HEDENSKE KULTMINDER I NORSKE STEDSNAVNE. 
Af. Magnus Olsen. VIDENSKAPSSELSKAPETS SKRIF- 
TER. II. HIST-FILOS. KLASSE. 1914. No. 4, Kristi- 
ania, 1915. Pp. 315. 


I know of no more significant contribution to the study of Ger- 
manic philology and culture in recent years than the present work 
by Magnus Olsen of Christiania University on Norwegian Place- 
names and their evidence as regards pagan cult. It is no easy task 
the author has undertaken in such an investigation. From the 
narrower technical questions of etymology that are often involved 
the problems that come up constantly direct one to the most 
complicated questions of folk-lore and related fields for the link that 
is needed in the chain of evidence. In his command of a vast 
body of cultural-philological material the author belongs to a 
small group of men distinguished by such names as Karl Miillen- 
hoff in Germany and Sophus Bugge in Norway, whose successor 
Magnus Olsen is in the chair of Old Norse at Christiania. In the 
purely mythological aspects of his work we are, however, rather 
reminded of Axel Olrik of Copenhagen University and of his own 
teacher at Christiania, the late Moltke Moe, two men, the epoch- 
making character of whose investigations is now fairly generally 
recognized. It is as a brilliant contribution of this type, solid 
and fascinatingly presented, that Scandinavianists and students of 
Germanics in general will welcome Magnus Olsen’s contribution. 
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At the outset it would seem that Norwegian place-names should 
offer a promising field of study for the purposes indicated; names 
of pagan gods and words for ‘temple’ and ‘holy place’ enter rather 
extensively into the composition of the names of places in Norway 
and indeed the whole of the Scandinavian North or Germanic 
Europe. And yet O. Rygh thought it doubtful enough of fruitful 
results when.in 1880 he published his “ Minder om Guderne og deres 
Dyrkelse i norske Stedsnavne.”’ In that work he wrote: Ei Til- 
bageblik paa den Rekke af Stedsnavne,vi have gjennemgaaet, vil give 
et bestemt Indtryk af, at de ikke kunne begrunde nogen paalidelig 
Forestilling om den gamle Gudetros lokale Udbredelse. Thereupon 
discussing the fragmentary character of the material and the uncer- 
tainties involved he proceeds: Man kan derfor vanskelig paa disse 
Navne bygge Slutninger f. Ex. om Templernes samlede Antal i Landet 
eller om den storre eller mindre Udbredelse, de forskjellige Guddommes 
Dyrkelse har havt. Og om man ogsaa med Tiden, som det tir haabes, 
lerer at forklare Stedsnavnene med stirre Sikkerhed, end det nu er 
Tilfeldet, vil man dog derved neppe komme synderlig videre i denne 
Henseende.”’' Sucha conclusion by the great collector of the 
material involved was indeed discouraging, perhaps had a retard- 
ing influence upon undertakings in this direction. And yet it is 
at this time precisely this task which M. Olsen has entered upon, 
and of which we have the first fruits in the volume before us. 

The Directing Board of the Nansen fund offered a prize for the 
years 1910-1914 for an investigation of Norwegian place-names 
with reference to the information that these may throw upon the 
external or internal history and culture of the Norwegian people, 
especially in the older and the younger iron age. It was in response 
to this that M. Olsen, who for many years had been engaged from 
time to time in this direction, undertook to put into final shape his 
materials. In doing so the work grew into a much larger one than 
anticipated, and it became necessary to present the investigation 
of only a minor part of the field—the southeast Nw. Uplands—as 
Volume I, the present study. It is to be hoped that the author 
may find the time, before many years have passed, to write the 
remaining volumes. The preliminary work in this field is asso- 
ciated, first with the names of P. A. Munch (1847 and 1849) and 
especially with O. Rygh, whose Norske Gaardnavne becomes the 
great source-book for all subsequent investigation. On the etymo- 
logical side the explanation of many names has been given by S. 
Bugge and there are special studies by K. Rygh (Kri. Vidensk. 
Selsk, 1905, 4, and 1906, 7) and A. M. Hansen, Landnaam i Norge, 
1904. But these are, after all, but beginnings in a vast field. 
Along the lines of the present work M. Olsen contributed in 1912 
a small volume Stedsnavnestudier,?> some of the results of which 

' Quoted by the author p. 3. 


2 For a brief review of this see Publications of the Society for the Advancement 
of Scandinavian Study, I, p. 137. 
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threw significant light upon an Eddic Lay; and also elsewhere 
(Oldtien 1914) some of his results have already been printed. 
The present volume offers, after the introductory chapter, first one 
on “ Kultminder i stedsnavne, kritisk tilrettelagte,” which includes 
a complete table of all the material, i. e., names collected (Rygh 
Norske Gaardnavne) that contain certain or probable reminders of 
pagan cult; there follows then a chapter on the names Fréy-,Njar- 
dar-, Njard- and Pér- (pp. 1-63). In the next section “Oversigt 
over kultminderne” are treated names of gods as first component 
part in names with discussion of centers or zones of worship of the 
individual gods; names whose second element is made up of the 
words -vin, -heimer, -hof, and -akr, and age of the names in vin 
(pp. 64-97). These two parts are in the nature of an introduction 
to the whole work which deals with the cult of the individual 
provinces. Of this, part I forms herewith the remainder of the 
present volume (pp. 98-315). 

Already the tables, pp. 10-25, and pp. 65 and 73-84, are suggestive 
both as to zones of worship and the migration of cults. In general 
we may draw certain conclusions relative to the distribution of the 
cult of the various gods in Norway, even though Rygh’s warn- 
ing shall not be forgotten. Thus Valders, Solér, Osterdalenand cer- 
tain north Nw. provinces contain none of the names in question, 
while others contain one or two only (Naumdalen, Halogaland, 
Stjérdalen, Strin, Hallingdal). Again some are somewhat better 
represented (Romsdal 4, Sunnmére 5, Gudbrandsdalen 4, Tele- 
marken 5(?)), but the regions that offer the largest number are: 
1, the extreme southeast of Norway, Vingulmork (18) and Rom- 
erike (14), on the one hand and 2, Vestfold (14), and 3, the west 
from Agder (15), Rygjafylki (15), Hordafylki (19). Intermediate 
ere Hadafyki (7) north of Vestfold, Hringariki (8) and Firda- 
fylki (8), north of Hordafylki. Here would seem to have been 
the centers of pagan worship in the days of the settlement of the 
country and the naming of the places. 

If now we direct our attention to the distribution of the cult of a 
particular god the generality of Odin-worship in widely removed 
regions, southeast, south, west and north is indicated; and yet 
here too the sparsity of the evidences in the North is patent at 
once. The worship of Odin apparently was not deeply rooted in 
Trondhjem and the North;some other cult already well established 
crossed it there and prevented it from that ascendancy which it 
gained at any rate in a portion of the more southerly region. 
Similar in its distribution is the cult of Njord, and much more 
extensively represented in place-names; also the cults of Ull, 
Frey-Freya, Tyr, and Balder, though unequal in frequency of 
names, attain the same character of general cults, while that of 
Thor does not reach quite so far North (to Firdafylki only). On 

3’ That many names may have disappeared; such a possible loss may be 
assumed to have been abcut the same in the various regions, however. 
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the other hand quite sporadic are those of Frigg, whose one Beleg 
comes from as far north as Stjordalen, and Forsete, who is confined 
to the extreme southeast. One would be much in error, however, 
if these facts should lead one to assume for the above eight Eddic 
gods general worship in the regions indicated. 

Herein lies the author’s main thesis, to determine the cult-zones 
and to bring this into relation with other Scandinavian material 
and to evaluate it in all directions for general Gmc. religious his- 
tory. Where was the center of the cult of a particular god and 
in what relation does it stand to the same worship elsewhere? 
The numerical preponderance of a name in a locality may mean 
one thing or another according to the preponderance of this or that 
religious term with which it is found compounded. Now it is at 
once apparent that Thor-worship reached the rank of a main cult 
in Vingulmork in the extreme southeast and in HorSafylki in the 
extreme west. The weighty point in the cult of Njor® is in the west 
Rygafylki—Hordafylki, while that of Balder is most in evidence in 
Nordmeere. 

Especially significant is, however, the réle played by the non- 
Eddic god Ullin and the localization of this cult exclusively in south- 
eastern Norway, where runs parallel with it also a cult of the diser 
(idisi of the second Merseburg charm). Limiting himself to the 
Norwegian material the author points out (p. 67) three pronounced 
cult centres, namely I, Trondhjem (Tréndelagen) for Frey and 
Freya, II, Hordafylki and Rygiafylki for Njord, and III, the 
Upland districts for the worship of Ullin and the diser. Relative 
to the source of the Frey-cult in Tréndelagen the author connects it 
directly with Upland, Sweden, where Frey-worship was preémiment 
at the close of the pagan age, and he holds that it reached 
Trondhjem relatively late, the 7th-8th century, agreeing in the 
former point with Hellquist, though he wou!d seem to date it about 
a century earlier. The author deals somewhat briefly with the point 
in this chapter; the composition exclusively with the word -setr, 
points to the later date and also the priority in Trondhjem of Odin 
and Njord worship, which names are compounded with the older 
-vin and -salr. 

The question at once arises what is the relation of the cult of 
Frey in Western Norway to the same cult in Trondhjem? For, 
as a matter of fact, the weighty point of Frey-worship lies in the 
west among the Egddafylki and Rygjafylki—hence, even a little 
south of the center of Njord-worship in the west (see above). 
And furthermore what of the origin of the Frey cult insoutheastern 
Norway? ‘The author does not here offer a solution of this ques- 
tion, but taking as his point of departure southeast Norwegian 
names in -akr he hopes in a later volume to be able to assume a 
definite stand upon this question. It would seem to the present 
reviewer that the material at hand points to the priority of Frey- 
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Freyja worship in the south (and west) and that therefore the 
course of the migration of this cult was from Upsala to southeastern 
Norway, whence it followed the coast as did the worship of Njord 
with which it is almost absolutely coextensive. But we shall await 
with interest the authors investigations upon this point. 

There arises here a number of questions in regard to extra- 
Norwegian relationship and the course of certain cults. The 
author gives much attention to the cult of the diser in southeastern 
Norway (pp. 178-201) and he would claim for these a higher rank 
than that accorded them in Eddic mythology or in non-Norse 
evidence. He assigns to them not the office of either protecting 
spirits or Valkyries, but he raises them to the rank of female deities 
ruling over the fertility of the soil, coequal with the other gods, and 
associated in southeastern Norway especially with Ullin. It is an 
exceedingly interesting hypothesis the author sets up, but the prob- 
lem is a difficult one, in view of the fact that we look in vain for a 
suggestion of this ian the myths anywhere. While it seems that he 
has not absolutely established this he does set up a strong claim; he 
vindicates for the diser a significant place in pagan belief in se. 
Norway. As to whether they are to be elevated to the lofty sta- 
tion the author assigns them is a question which remains in abey- 
ance for the present. 

As the case of Frey-worship so the dis-cult passes beyond the 
national border, and in both cases points to Upsala (Disaping in 
Upsala, Disaberg in Ostergétland), but the names point back to se. 
Norway as the center of this cult—or seem to. Shall we say that 
therefore the cult was introduced from Norway, whereas that of 
Frey in the same region came the other way? (Or-?). 

Ullin is an exclusively Norwegian god, whose home was pri- 
marily in se. Norway—Raumariki to Hadafylki. Especially sig- 
nificant is the investigation of this god who is shown to have held 
a dominant place in se. Norway. His worship is coextensive with 
that of the diser (except for the one occurrence of Ullin in Hardan- 
ger). His great age is attested to by the character of the names. 
He is earlier than Odin, Thor, and Frey (p.71), and also than 
Njord, th;nks the author (but witha reference to Tacitus’, Nerthus). 
In the discussion here (70-72, 103-115, 151-162, 178-193, 202-205, 
228-241) the problem is brought into relation with many other 
questions, a fact is gathered here, a parallel is noted there, a sug- 
gestion is used from still another source, until finally all clearly 
points in the direction of a dominant rank at a particular time in 
se. Norway for this god, of whom we get no mention in the litera- 
ture of the Eddas. In these parts of the work the following seems 
to me among the most significant: (in combinations of such far- 
reaching character, treading on new ground where one is sometimes 
confined to fragmentary material there is a temptation to strain 
somewhat the evidence beyond the point of proof or strong probabil- 
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ity, and so here, in some few, cases the reader may not always feel 
that the author has proved his point, but in the main, the argu- 
ment is clear and convincing). First, the interpretation of the 
names Fillin and Ullin. Fillin is explained from felpa—‘field,’ not 
fella-‘hide, Fell,’ with first name as in birkin—*Filpina—markens 
gud.’ This suggests the Finnish Pellon-Pekko, ‘god of vegetation,’ 
whose second element =primitive Scandinavian beggwa (> Byggvir) 
=Frey, and whose first element Pelto, gen Pellon has by Vilh. 
Thompson been derived from Germanic *felpa-. Hence Fillin= 
Frey, and the two gods Ullin and Fillin, evidenced in place names 
in Vaage,= Ullin-Frey, who seem closely associated in the cult of se. 
Norway. So Ullin is to be paralleled with secondarily derived ad- 
jectives in -ina (not *Gmc wulpana—which must have >Ollin). 
The author then identifies Ullin with U// and concludes that Ullin 
is a name of Ull developed in Opland (p. 182). Further, in the 
discussion of vangr in cult-names (p. 130-151) he shows that in an 
inland region (border region between east and western Norway, 
i. e., “Oplandene, Valdres, de indre dele of Hordafylki and 
Sygnafylki, Gudbrandsdalen and Tréndelagen” this word, con- 
trary to elsewhere, is used of a central place of worship, by which a 
central Nw. cult-zone is established. Further the discussion of the 
names Ringisakr and Skjaldarakr, in the former of which he finds the 
two deities *Hringir*, ‘the ring god,’ a new appelative for Ull-Ullin 
in a limited region—Hedemarken-Valders—, and the latter the 
god Skjoldr* divine ancestor of the Danish royal house of the 
Skjoldungs, which latter points to a direct connection between 
Skjold in Hedemarken and the race of Skjold at Leire in Sjelland, 
Denmark (231-232). And, finally, the whole investigation re- 
garding the rank of Thor in se. Norway and the relative age of 
Thor-worship there, which again involves a preceding exhaustive 
examination of -akr, -vin and -hof in cult-names, where, e. g., he 
shows that -akr as a place-name type belongs to a more primitive 
cult than the worship in the fof or temple. Relative to the cult of 
Thor in the Upland counties he concludes that there Thor is a young- 
er doublet of Ullin-Ull (p. 205). This result then leads to a new 
explanation of the apparently different character of god Thor in 
Norway as compared with Sweden and Denmark, where Thor 
enters into composition with -akr, and where he was cultivated as 
god of vegetation and fruitfulness. M. Olsen’s deduction is that 
the worship of Thor arrived in Opland, Norway, at a time when the 
public cult of the heaven god was no longer practiced mainly in 
the open (on an akr or a vin), but in a temple. 

These are but a few of the many problems upon which the 
author’s investigation reaches significant new results. Thus, 
finally, upon the age of the names in -vin, M. Olsen rejects the 
usual view which assigns these to about 2000 B. C., the younger 
* Both as gods of the growing grain. 
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stone age and the bronze age. He shows why we must rather 
assume that all present place-names are from a much later period— 
from about the beginning of the Christian era. He assumes a 
period of a southward movement of the population in the early iron 
age (by a suggestion from archeological theory of an unusually 
severe climate in the North during those centuries) and thereafter 
again a reimmigration North. In this way the scientific results of the 
Scandinavian school of archeology are brought into harmony with 
that of Germanic philology as to the time and the conditions of the 
Germanic sound-shift, which requires the assumption that the 
Teutonic tribes still lived together, undivided, ina relatively small 
area in southern Scandinavia or Northern Germany during the 
last centuries before the Christian era. 
GrorcE T. FLom. 
Nov. 18, 1915. 


COURTLY LOVE IN CHAUCER AND GOWER, by W. G. Dodd, 
Boston and London, Ginn and Company, 1913. viii + 257 pp. 
(Harvard Studies in English, Volume I). 


The general principles of courtly love have long been understood 
through their illustration in troubadour lyrics, in Arthurian ro- 
raance, and in the Roman de la Rose and its derivatives, and through 
the remarkable codification of Andreas Capellanus; and these prin- 
ciples have been applied with illuminating results to the medieval 
love poetry of the Romance vernaculars. To English poetry of 
the middle ages, however, this application has been made only 
sparingly, the result being that so great a poem as Troilus and Cri- 
seyde has only recently begun to be adequately interpreted. Upon 
the subject of his monograph, then, Dr. Dodd is to be congratulated. 

The book is composed of four substantial chapters, Chapter V 
constituting merely a summary. 

Chapter I (“The System of Courtly Love’’) provides the neces- 
sary résumé of the principles of courtly love as found chiefly in the 
poetry of the troubadours and of Chrétien de Troies, and in the 
famous De Arte Honeste Amandi of Andreas Capellanus—a résumé 
reflecting, inevitably and avowedly, the well-known expositions of 
Paris, Bédier, and Mott. Since this summary serves as the basis 
of the subsequent critical chapters, it is, perhaps, unfortunate that 
it does not set forth the courtly system more generously and, in 
some aspects, more intensively. The writer, for example, might 
well have followed Mott in quoting in extenso Andreas’ “long code” 


of thirty-one regul@; and he would have enlightened his reader fur- 
ther by quoting also the “short code” of twelve precepta, along 
with liberal abstracts and excerpts from the most relevant chapters. 
The brief citations actually given by Dr. Dodd suggest the useful- 
ness of a more copious presentation of Andreas’ ample and orderly 
treatise. In view, moreover, of the importance of courtly princi- 
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ples for the interpretation of Chaucer’s great narrative poem, one 
would be grateful for a documented conclusion on two special 
points: the status of the go-between under the system, and the 
status of the widow. Even well-established negative results would 
be useful. 

In Chapter II (“Courtly Love in the Romance of the Rose and 
Later French Works’’) the writer demonstrates the persistence of 
the troubadour tradition in the French poetry with which Chaucer 
and Gower were most immediately familiar. As marking a stage 
in the approach to the English poets, this chapter has more than 
formal usefulness. Machaut, Deschamps, and Froissart are, how- 
ever, dismissed too summarily. Although “none of these later 
French writers adds anything really new to the courtly theory,” 
recent Chaucerian scholarship forbids one’s giving them less than 
a thorough exposition. 

Chapter III (“The Element of Love in Gower’s Works’”’), deal- 
ing, of course, primarily with the Confessio Amantis, effectively 
discloses the incongruity resulting from the intrusion of the literary 
conventions of courtly love into an alien enterprise. The grey hair 
of the lover, the domination of Christian morality, the neglect of 
the principle of secrecy, the implication of lawful marriage, and 
the condemnation in the lover of fear and jealousy, these outstand- 
ing aspects of Gower’s long poem combat and overbalance the 
limited number of courtly love conventions that the devout author 
was able to adapt to his ethical purpose. In elucidating the incom- 
patibility of elements in the Confessio Amantis the investigator con- 
tributes a definite critical service. 

The reader of this interesting book may be pardoned his inevitable 
celerity in passing on to Chapter IV (“‘The Element of Love in 
Chaucer’s Works’’), and his prompt concentration upon the gen- 
erous section—about one-third of the entire volume—dealing with 
Troilus and Criseyde. Although it has long been known that 
instrument for interpretating this poem is the system of courtly 
love,' Dr. Dodd is the first to apply it in an extended monograph, 
and the marked success of his undertaking shall speak for itself. 

After establishing, by general illustration, the fact “that no 
important doctrine of the courtly love of the early days is omitted 
in the Troilus” (p. 137), the writer proceeds toa detailed study of 
the three main characters. 

As to Troilus his thesis stands as follows: “Chaucer conceived 
the character of Troilus, not as a vacillating, visionary, unpractical 
weakling; but as a man of strength, with the courage of his con- 
victions, whether such convictions led him to oppose love, or having 


1 Dr. Dodd will be glad to have me remark that for at least half a generation 
Professor Kittredge has been demonstrating this fact, both in general and in 
particular, to the fortunate members of his Chaucer seminary. Certain of the 
telling results of this demonstration are now to be read in Professor Kittredge’s 
Chaucer and His Poetry, Cambridge, 1915, Lecture IV. 
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been overcome by love, to be loyal till death” (p. 153). Dr. Dodd 
shows not only that Troilus possesses the virtues of an approved 
lover, but also that his supposed weaknesses—sickness, lamenting, 
fear and confusion—are the usual symptoms of courtly lovers. 
Let us hope that Troilus is permanently rescued from the easy 
charge of effeminacy. In view of the deftness with which the 
writer accomplishes his vindication of Troilus, one wonders, mo- 
mentarily, at his laborious answer to the question, “Why does not 
marriage occur to him and to her?” (pp. 150-152). After referring 
to “difference of rank” and “questions of state,’”’ he observes, “If 
Chaucer had been asked why he did not have the two marry, these 
reasons would have been the natural ones to put forward.” I sug- 
gest that for a courtly poet—as for courtly lovers—a more natural 
answer would have been the following words of the Countess of 
Champagne, or their informal equivalent: “Dicimus enim et 
stabilito tenore firmamus, amorem non posse suas inter duos 
iugales extendere vires.”*” That Dr. Dodd, at this point, does not 
avail himself specifically of this classical utterance is strange in 
view of his own eventual reminder “that Chaucer is narrating a 
tale of courtly love, with which marriage was incompatible”’ (p. 152). 

Although Dr. Dodd disavows all intention of studying Pandarus 
exhaustively, he has contributed valuable observations upon this 
bold and perplexing character. After warning us (p. 179) that 
“much that appears to be irony is only the poet’s humor,” he shows 
successfully that, in spite of his occasional cynicism, Pandarus is 
actually an advocate of courtly love, a sentimental lover himself, 
and an ardent friend: 

“He is first of all a lover, and has, therefore, his sentimental side. He is 

loyal to his friend, sparing no effort to help him and promising desperate valor 
if the occasion demands it. And lastly, he is cynical; although the foregoing 
remarks, if they are correct, show that his cynisim can easily be, and sometimes 
has been, overemphasized” (p. 188). 
In other words, the writer establishes Pandarus as an eminently 
human figure. In its treatment of the relation of Pandarus to 
courtly love the analysis is, perhaps, disappointing. The question 
as to how far Chaucer, through Pandarus, means to ridicule the 
courtly system is, I think, still open. Indeed the fundamental 
question as to the status of the go-between in the system is not 
adequately discussed. Dr. Dodd holds (p. 30) that the possession 
of a confidant is implied in Andreas’ law, “‘ Amoris tui secretarios 
noli plures habere’’; but Professor Kittredge finds in the code “no 
justification for the go-between.’* An investigation of this import- 
ant aspect of the réle of Pandarus would have been more than 
relevant to Dr. Dodd’s main thesis. 

In passing to the discussion of the character of Criseyde we ar- 
rive at the most important and most difficult part of Dr. Dodd’s 
task. His general position is thoroughly straightforward (p. 156): 

? Andree Capellani Regii Francorum De Amore Libri Tres, ed. E. Trojels 
Copenhagen, 1892, p. 153. 

3 Chaucer and His Poetry, p. 140. 
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She is not, I think, innocent; at least in the sense that ten Brink seems to 
indicate. Certainly she is not, in Chaucer, calculating and designing, even if 
she is cool-headed. If we agree that she is amorous, it is not necessary to con- 
clude that she is the worse for this element in her make-up. Finally the Criseyde 
who falls in love with Diomede is not, I believe, different in her essential char- 
acter from the Criseyde who, until she met Diomede, was true to Troilus.” 

As prolegomena to his detailed support of this position, the 
writer invokes two considerations based upon the conception of 
courtly love: first, “Criseyde knew to what end her amour with 
Troilus tended” (p. 156); and secondly, “Criseyde’s crime does 
not consist in her yielding to Troilus, but in her unfaithfulness to 
him” (p. 159). A third preliminary consideration, wisely insisted 
upon, is Criseyde’s widowhood and implied knowledge of men.‘ 
These prolegomena constitute a firm basis for a study of the char- 
acter, and in advancing them at the outset, the writer makes a 
sound critical contribution. From this sound basis he proceeds 
with justifiable confidence to an examination of the heroine’s con- 
duct as manifested in her principal appearances in the poem. 

In her first interview with Pandarus (7. and C., I, 78-595) the 
writer finds Criseyde to be cool-headed and finely feminine in her 
curiosity; and in her ensuing soliloquy she appears to him further 
as being practical, free from sentimentality, and amorous, but 
essentially modest. In the lines, 

I shal fele what he meneth, y-wis (II, 387), 
and 
It nedeth me ful sleyly for to pleye (II, 462), 

he sees no “tone of calculation.” ‘“‘We have in Criseyde, then,” 
writes Dr. Dodd (p. 167), “a young widow of strongly amorous 
nature, but circumspect and modest; of a quick and ready wit and 
a cool head; without sentimentality, but with a marked ability 
to face facts which concern her and her welfare closely. This 
young woman is made the heroine of a poem, told in accord with 
the ideas of courtly love—a love which in its essence is sensual, 
and which ultimately, as the heroine well knows, demands a com- 
plete yielding to the passion of the hero.’ Although the matter 
is of slight importance in his study as a whole, Dr. Dodd is, perhaps, 
unwisely ardent in his defence of Criseyde against the charge of 
being “calculating” (see especially pp. 161-167). One hesitates to 
quarrel over a word of so uncertain connotation; but most readers 
will probably find it difficult to believe that a woman who is “ prac- 
tical,’ prone “to look at things as they are,”’ and given to making 
decisions “in accord with what she considers her own best inter- 
ests,” may not fairly be characterized as “calculating.” 

We follow Criseyde to the meeting with Troilus at the house of 
Deiphebus. Here Dr. Dodd finds her still “cool and collected,” 
and here, as well as elsewhere, he pays proper homage to her immor- 


‘ As I have remarked above, one would be glad to know definitely what sig- 
nificance, if any, widowhood has under the courtly system. 
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tal tenderness. One welcomes the writer’s reference to the courtly 
propriety of the heroine in her protest (III, 170-172), 

‘A kinges sone al-though ye be, y-wis, 

Ye shul na-more have soverainetee 

Of me in love, than right in that cas is; 
and one welcomes likewise his clean interpretation of the much- 
abused passage (III, 85-86), 

Criseyde al this aspyede wel ynough, 

For she was wys. 
Criseyde knew that behind Troilus’ blushes and inarticulate con- 
fusion lay a declaration of love. ‘Wys” need mean nothing more. 

In the meeting of the lovers at the house of Pandarus Dr. Dodd 
feels Criseyde’s tender womanliness, the pathos of her innocent 
suffering under Troilus’ jealousy, and her delicacy. The question 
as whether Criseyde expected to encounter Troilus in the course 
of the visit the writer happily couples with her subsequent confes- 
sion (III, 1210-1211), 

‘Ne hadde I er now, my swete herte dere, 

Ben yolde, y-wis, I were now not here.’ 
In connection with these words Dr. Dodd observes, “There can 
be no doubt that she went to Pandarus’s house feeling that possibly 
she might meet Troilus there.” Of this feeling on Criseyde’s part 
there is, I think, stronger evidence than any that Dr. Dodd cites- 
for Pandarus had previously made, with her silent consent, a defin; 
ite bargain, as follows (III, 193-196): 

‘But I conjure thee, Criseyde, and oon, 

And two, thou Troilus, whan thow mayst goon, 

That at myn hous ye been at my warninge, 

For I ful wel shal shape your cominge.’ 
This passage, too seldom referred to, is a sufficient answer to those 
who imagine that Criseyde accepted Pandarus’ invitation in so- 
called “innocence.” But the discussion of this “innocence” is, 
after all, quite idle, for as Dr. Dodd aptly reminds us (p. 171), 
“In making herself a party to the transactions of this night she 
is doing nothing wrong according to the courtly ideas.” At the 
close of the third book, then, Criseyde appears to the writer in 
the following light (p. 172): 

“She is amorous, and the poet intended to represent her so; 
not cold and hard-hearted, but fond of men and at the same time 
conscious of the power of her beauty and wit over them. She is 
not light and easy in yielding herself, but ready to enjoy the extreme 
joys of love, when it is proper under the system for her to do so; yet, 
up to this point of the story, she is true and faithful to one lover. 
To her amorous propensities she adds both the ability and the desire 
to look after her own welfare. She has also all the tenderness and 
the delicacy of womanly feeling which make woman charming in 
the eyes of men.” 

The last stage in this character-study is concerned with the 
questions, “Do we see the same Criseyde, or another, in the last 
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two books? Does her character undergo deterioration after her 
departure from Troy?” The writer finds that in her parting hours 
with Troilus she is practical, tender, and sincere, and that in her 
surrender to Diomede she is the same amorous young woman whom 
we know as the imnamorata of Troilus. ‘And so,” proceeds Dr. 
Dodd (pp. 174-175), “true to her nature, she decides to act in 
accord with what she considers her own best interests and her 
happiness. She had done so before when she had given her love 
to Troilus. She does so now when she yields to Diomede. In 
the former case . . . she did nothing wrong according to the code by 
which her actions were supposed to be governed. In the latter, 
she commits a definite and a heinous offence against that code. 
It is well to note that Criseyde herself realized the enormity of the 
offense.” To charge her with moral deterioration under her 
relation with Troilus would obviously be unintelligent, for “accord- 
ing to courtly love ideas, such relations did not degrade. On the 
contrary, they were supposed to ennoble and uplift” (p. 176). 

Dr. Dodd’s conclusion of the whole matter stands as follows 
(pp. 177-178): 

“Tf the foregoing conception of Criseyde’s character be correct, 
we shall not have to assume that the poet has attempted to mis- 
lead us into believing that the heroine is a virtuous woman seduced 
by treachery, in order to shock and surprise us by her conduct with 
Diomede, and that in so doing he has resorted toan artistic duplicity. 
It will be equally unnecessary to charge the poet with having left 
us in Troilus and Criseyde a ‘broken-backed’ story, because of his 
failure to explain his heroine’s fickleness. Unquestionably, Chau- 
cer fell in love with her, just as her first husband and Troilus and 
Diomede had all done before him. What charmed him was un- 
doubtedly the same thing that charms us—her absolutely human 
quality; and not the least important element in her power to win 
the affections of four men was precisely that passionate nature 
which caused her to fall a ready victim to the charms of Diomede. 
The psychology of Criseyde is all right at this point, as it is before 
and afterward. If Chaucer fails to dwell upon her fickleness, it 
is not because he realizes that he cannot explain it—that had 
already been provided for—but because, loving her as he does and 
as we do, in spite of her frailty, to dwell upon her unfaithfulness 
gave him pain.” 

This hasty sketch does scant justice to Dr. Dodd’s important 
analysis of the character of Criseyde. At the outset of his study he 
gains a marked advantage over his predecessors through the 
introduction of a body of principles drawn from the pervasive sys- 
tem of courtly love, and this advantage he retains in his illumi- 
nating results. 

Even in the presence of these results, however, one is confronted 
with the conviction that the definitive study of Criseyde has not 
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yet been made. Although Dr. Dodd has placed the subject upon 
a new foundation, he has not used all the materials available for 
his superstructure. The most important of these materials, to be 
brief, is Boccaccio’s Filostrato. If an accurate and detailed com- 
parison of Griseida and Criseyde has ever been published, I do 
not know of it.» And yet such a comparison contributes a quan- 
tity of information as to Criseyde’s character, for Chaucer’s omis- 
sions and revisions inevitably throw light upon his intention. And 
such a comparison should do more than explain details of charac- 
terization: it should also answer the large question, Did Chaucer 
merely adopt the element of courtly love as he found it in Filostrato, 
or did he magnify it, or did he attenuate it? 

Although this is not the place for surveying the information that 
one derives from a special comparison of Griseida and Criseyde, an 
illustration or two may be permitted. 

1. Dicimus enim et stabilito tenore firmamus, amorem non posse 
suas inter duos iugales extendere vires.® 

In the course of her meditation upon the advantages of an amour 
with Troilo, Griseida advances the following consideration (Fil., 
II, 73-74): 

Ed ora non é tempo da marito, 

E se pur fosse, la sua libertade 

Servare é troppo pit savio partito; 

L’ amor che vien da si fatta amistade 
sempre dagli amanti pid gradito; 

E sia quanto vuol grande la beltade, 

Che a’ martiri tosto non rincresca, 

Vaghi d’ avere ogni di cosa fresca. 


L’ acqua furtiva assai pid dolce cosa 
che il vin con abbondanza avuto; 

Cosi d’ amor la gioia, che nascosa 

Trapassa assai, del sempre mai tenuto 

Marito in braccio; adunque vigorosa 

Ricevi il dolce amante, il qual venuto 

T’ é fermamente mandato da Dio, 

E sodisfa’ al suo caldo disio. 
In this reflection the Italian heroine is at the very heart of courtly 
love. Criseyde presents to herself no such courtly doctrine. 

2. Facilis perceptio contemptibilem reddit amorem; difficilis 
eum carum facit haberi.’ 

During her last moments with Troilo, Griseida maintains the 
necessity of their separation on the ground that the very continuance 
of their love demands their denying themselves ready access to each 
other (IV, 152-153): 


5T need not point out the fact that Rossetti’s invaluable Comparison does 
not undertake to supply this special information. 


* Andreas, p. 153. 
7 Andreas, p. 310, “Long Code,’’ Rule XIV. See also pp. 242-243. 
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Ed oltre a questo, vo’ che tu riguardi 
A cid che quasi d’ ogni cosa avviene; 
Non é cosa si vil, se ben si guardi, 
Che non si faccia disiar con pene, 

E quanto pit di possederla ardi, 

Pit tosto abominfo nel cor ti viene, 
Se larga potestade di verderla 

Fatta ti fia, e ancor di ritenerla. 


Il nostro amor, che cotanto ti piace, 
perché far convien furtivamente, 

E di rado venire a questa pace; 

Ma se tu m’ averai liberamente, 

Tosto si spegnera |’ ardente face 

Ch’ ora t’ accende, e me similemente; 

Perché se ’] nostro amor vogliam che duri, 

Com’ or facciam, convien sempre si furi. 
This is of the very essence of courtly love. Why does Chaucer 
completely suppress these stanzas? 

From these two examples of Chaucer’s treatment of his 
source I am, for the moment, attempting to demonstrate no particu- 
lar aspect of Criseyde’s character. I wish merely to call attention 
to a certain body of evidence that must eventually be considered. 
Still less am I attempting to cast doubt upon the essential con- 
clusions of Dr. Dodd’s study of courtly love in Troilus. I am 
merely suggesting certain aspects of the subject that still await 
elucidation. 

KARL YOUNG. 

University of Wisconsin. 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH DRAMA, by Amold Wynne, 
M. A. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1914. Pp. 281. 


This volume traces the development of the English drama from 
its beginning in miracle and morality plays to Marlowe and Kyd, 
ending just short of Shakespeare. In his preface, the author ac- 
knowledges indebtedness to Symonds, Ward, Chambers, and others, 
yet declares, “Possibly for the first time in a book of this scope 
almost all the plays of the University Wits receive separate con- 
sideration, while such familiar titles as Hick Scorner, Gammer Gur- 
ton’s Needle, and The Misfortunes of Arthur cease to be mere names 
appended to an argument.” Mr. Wynne is evidently not acquain- 
ted with the American scholar, Professor Tucker Brooke, whose 
Tudor Drama, in less than five hundred pages covers almost exactly 
the same periods as this book, and adds diagrams, illustrations, 
and a wealth of the bibliographical material that the work under 
review sorely lacks. 

There are separate chapters on the early continental drama; 
English miracle plays; moralities and interludes; the rise of comedy 
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and tragedy; the comedies of Lyly, Greene, Peele, and Nash; and 
the tragedies of Lodge, Kyd, Marlowe, and Arden of Feversham. 
An appendix rather drily discusses Elizabethan stages and thea- 
tres, and there are separate indexes for authors, plays, and promi- 
nent characters. The book is, of course, well printed, and most of 
it is written in singularly pleasing style. No college student will be 
at a loss to discover the author’s meaning. The criticisms are fresh, 
and sober rather than novel. 

In discussing individual plays Mr. Wynne’s plan is first to sum- 
marize the plot, then add a few words or a whole paragraph of 
comment, and finally quote some twenty odd lines from the text 
of the play. Thus he hopes, in the words of his preface, to present, 
“side by side with criticism, such data as may enable the reader to 
form an independent judgment.” But most present-day readers 
will decline to judge for themselves on so little evidence. How can 
one form an intelligent judgment, say, of Cambyses with one page 
of summary and criticism and less than a page of excerpt from its 
highly flavored heptameters? Besides, most, possibly all, of these 
plays are now available in Manly’s Specimens of the Pre-Shakes- 
pearean Drama, in Neilson’s Chief Elizabethan Dramatists, in Thorn- 
dike’s volumes for the Everyman’s Library, and in the careful 
reproductions of the Malone Society, Bang, and Farmer. Why, 
then, should any one rest satisfied with a hurried summary and a 
mere taste of the verse? The play’s the thing in America, at least. 
Scholars will object to this plan as not giving them enough of what 
they want; teachers will probably find that it gives too much. For 
the concise summary of plot, accompanied by intelligible criti- 
cism, will tempt many a lazy pupil to copy Mr. Wynne’s words in 
his notebook, and thus save himself the trouble of reading the 
whole play that has been assigned. 

But a more serious complaint may be lodged against the book. 
Possibly it is too much for Americans to demand of a college pro- 
fessor in Cape Town that he know the work of Brooke, Neilson, 
Schelling, and Gayley in his field. Yet he might, in discussing 
John Lyly, have noticed M. Feuillerat, if not Dr. P. W. Long, 
and so supplemented Halpin’s interpretation of Endymion with 
another one. Similarly one objects to the facile acceptance of Peele’s 
authorship of the play, Clyomon and Clamydes, not only because 
Professor Kittredge suggests Thomas Preston, but because Mr. W. 
W. Greg rejects Peele’s claim in the latest edition of that play. 
Here Mr. Wynne follows Dyce, and with scarcely less credulity 
he credits Kyd with writing Jeronimo. From this and other 
evidence one gathers that the author is not acquainted with some 
important discussions of Elizabethan literature, which is proving 
just now fallow ground for the scholar. Certain other errors may 
be attributed to the compositor: her’s on page 113; seventy for 
twenty, page 115, line 26; and the omission of a footnote on page 223. 
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By many the book will be read with interest, as it certainly has 
been by the reviewer. However, owing to its superficial treatment 
of well-worked material, with the absence of bibliographies and 
any definite contribution to knowledge, its usefulness is open to 
question. 

RoBERT ADGER Law. 

University of Texas. 


GNOMIC POETRY IN ANGLO-SAXON, edited with introduc- 
tion, notes, and glossary by Blanche Colton Williams, Ph.D. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1914. XIII 171 pp. 


This monograph comprises 1. a general introduction of eighty- 
one pages, in which are considered the definitions of gnome and 
gnomic, the origins of gnomes, the nature and frequency of gnomic 
utterance in the Poetic Edda and in Anglo-Saxon poetry, and the 
conservation of gnomic poetry; 2. a detailed consideration of the 
Exeter Gnomes and the Cotton Gnomes, consisting of an introduc- 
tion of thirty-one pages, a critical text, twenty-three pages of notes, 
and a glossary. 

In the general introduction, the author, after considering many 
definitions of gnome and various attempts to separate gnomes from 
proverbs, arrives at her working definition of the term: “In this 
study the word ‘gnomic’ is synonymous with ‘sententious.’ The 
adjective is applied to a generalization of any nature whatsoever. 
Such generalization may or may not be proverbial; it may express 
a physical truth, announce a moral law, or uphold an ethical ideal. 
The language may be literal or figurative.” That is, a gnome is 
any sententious generalization—certainly an inclusive definition, 
but necessarily so if it is to take in sayings such as Forst sceal 
fréosan, Winter by® cealdost, and the like; which indeed are senten- 
tious only on the assumption thaf much more is meant than meets 
the ear. 

In discussing origins, the author, after noting the existence of 
gnomes in the earliest literature of all peoples, concludes that the 
Teutons developed a gnomology of their own uninfluenced by the 
gnomology of any other peoples. This, of course, on @ priori grounds 
is very probable, though one cannot assume that the gnomes which 
have been preserved belong to this supposed native stock. The 
case of these sententious generalizations may be similar to that of 
the riddles: there may have been collections of them in Latin just 
as there were collections of riddles in Latin; and there certainly is 
sententious generalization in the writings of Jerome, St. Augustine, 
Gregory, and Boethius—to mention only a few of the Latin authors 
in the library at York—which Miss Williams does not consider. 
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Turning to the Poetic Edda, the author finds in the epic and 
dramatic lays of the Gods few gnomes, but in the didactic lays a 
great many. ‘The lays of heroes all contain gnomic wisdom on 
such themes as “‘fate,”’ “circumspection in speech,” “‘ woes of men,” 
“courage and cowardice,” “women,” and “wisdom of the old.” 
Anglo-Saxon poetry, “heathen” and Christian, is next considered. 
In Beowulf are twenty-three gnomic passages. Of these, “most 
are heathen; some are mixed with Christian sentiments, as if the 
author had turned old matter to new purposes; one or two may be 
entirely Christian. In some cases, it is impossible to separate the 
two elements.”’ In the reviewer’s opinion such separation is impos- 
sible in most if not in all cases: it is extremely doubtful that of 
these passages “most are heathen.”” The Wanderer, The Seafarer, 
The Banished Wife’s Lament, and The Song of Deor are the other 
so-called heathen poems considered. With regard to the Christian 
poems, the author concludes that many gnomes have their origin 
in the Scriptures, and that the gnomes are fewer than in the “ hea- 
then” poems. One reason suggested for the smaller number is: 
“Christian poetry is more or less didactic; it rejects accretions of 
wisdom in compact form, preferring sermons instead.’’ Would it 
not be better to say that the Christian redactors (or authors), when 
dealing with material not essentially religious in character, felt 
called upon frequently to interject sententious generalizations to 
point a moral, and that when dealing with strictly religious themes 
they did not so often feel such necessity? 

Finally, the conservation of gnomic wisdom (presumably of a 
non-religious character, though this point is not made clear) the 
author conceives to have been one of the functions of the pyle 
(O. N. pur). 

The author next gives an analysis of the three gnomic poems of 
the Exeter Book, or rather of the three collections of gnomes—for 
they are hardly poems in the ordinary sense of the term. After 
suggesting the possibility that either Alfred or Aldhelm was the 
author of these collections—fortunately they may both still be 
presumed to be innocent since they have not been proved to be 
guilty—Miss Williams concludes: “But any ascription of author- 
ship is hazardous. At best, it may be said that the Exeter Gnomes 
were put together in the eighth or ninth century by a West Saxon 
writer. He was acquainted with the Germanic customs, tradi- 
tions and sayings; he was, at the same time, familiar with the 
teachings of Christianity. If the elements drawn from Germanic 
lore were written down earlier, then the Christian reviser inserted 
lines of later origin and modified the framework, to some extent, 
to fit the new theology.” 

With regard to the nature of the collection in the Cotton MS., 
we are told that “there are two possible choices: either we have 
a combination of a poem exceedingly old and a few lines of homi- 
letic verse comparatively new; or we have a single poem composed 
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under the conditions of a changing belief.” In any case, “some 
now forgotten monk with a crude gift for verse-making roughly 
put together the two elements—heathen and Christian, the second 
contribution being his own. Later, the verses may have been used 
as a school exercise; perhaps for copy-books, perhaps for memori- 
zation, possibly as a model for alliterative composition.” Why 
crude verses roughly put together should be used as a model is not 
very clear. 

So much for the introduction, which, it must be confessed, does 
not throw much light upon these dark sayings. What was the 
purpose of the author or compiler of these collections? Was there 
any method in his incoherence when he wrote in apparently hit- 
or-miss fashion what must in large part have been obvious truisms? 
Furthermore, with regard to origins—and this, in the reviewer’s 
opinion is an important matter—the author should have kept in 
mind that there was a large amount of Latin didactic verse and 
prose which might well have contributed to the collections. 

Miss Williams’ texts do not call for much comment: her readings 
differ very slightly from the Grein-Wiilker text, i. e., in only seven 
words. In five of these cases she follows the MS., in preference 
to emendations; and in one case she emends (Cot. 1. 10, Swicolost 
to Switolost) where the Grein-Wiilker text follows the MS. Miss 
Williams’ punctuation, compared with that of Grein-Wiilker, will 
in general be found, by American readers at least, to be superior. 

The notes on the text, occupying twenty-three pages, are very full 
and show familiarity with the literature of the subject. In vari- 
ous instances one may not agree with the author’s interpretation of 
a word or phrase: for instance, no sufficient reason seems to be 
adduced for preferring meat (flesh) to food as a translation of mete 
in Ex. 115. 

Some typographical errors are éawum for féawum (p. 76), yle 
for pyle (p. 77), and swiost for swidost (p. 111). 

J. W. RANKIN. 

University of Missouri. 


NOTES 

In the fifth volume of Essays and Studies by Members of the English Associa - 
tion, Professor Oliver Elton has collected six articles: Rhythm in English Verse, 
Prose, and Speech by D. S. Mac Coll; The Novels of Mark Rutherford, by A. E. 
Taylor; English Place-Names and Teutonic Sagas, by F. W. Moorman; Shelley’s 
Triumph of Life, by F. Melian Stowell; Emily Bronté, by J. C. Smith; and 
Translations from Old into Modern English, by A. Blyth Webster. Mr. Mac- 
Coll’s paper is largely in defense of Lanier’s Science of English Verse, his line of 
argument bringing him into conflict with Professor Saintsbury’s prosody, which 
he stigmatizes as “the wreck or ghost of the Greek system imperfectly under- 
stood, and apart from that system, unintelligible.” So far as prose rhythm is 
concerned the author invites the reader “to regard Prose and Verse not as 
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sharply divided entities under separate laws of rhythm, but as, in their 
characteristic forms, the extremities of a continuous chain, the variation bei 
from freedom of syllable and emphasis toward strictness of foot and metrica 
pattern.” Of the other articles in the volume, that which will probably attract 
most attention is Mr. Moorman’s study of English Place-Names. Many of 
these he thinks point to a colony of Geats in England in the sixth and seventh 
centuries; e. g., Gilling (Bede’s Getling) and Gillamoor (Getlingamor). “In 
Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica Gilling, near Richmond, appears as loco qui dicitur 
Ingetlingum (III, 14) and as Ingetlingum (III, 24).”’ This Jngetlingum is inter- 
preted as in Geatlinguwm, and the Geatlings are either the “people connected 
with the Geats” or the “little Geats.” As further evidence for his Geat colony 
in Yorkshire the author cites the Beowulf Geat names which occur in the Dur- 
ham J *her Vite of the late eighth or early ninth century, and the names Siggeat 
(“appa:. .tly a Northumbrian form of Sigegeat—the victorious Geat”’) and 
Geat in the genealogies of Northumbrian kings preserved in Cotton MS, Ves- 
pasian B6 in the Parker MS of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. The second part of 
Mr. Moorman’s paper advances with considerable caution the hypothesis 
that there “arose in England a Sigemund legend, which represented the Waelsing 
hero as engaging in conflict with a hoard-guarding dragon: he slew the dragon, 
rescued the hoard, and bathed in the dragon’s blood.” It is suggested further 
that at this point of development, “the legend was transported to Germany 
and there became associated with the Siegfried-Brunhild legend.” This hypo- 
thesis is hinged upon the well-known Sigemund passage in Beowulf, upon sup- 
posed survivals of the name Sigemund in English place-names (particularly 
Simon’s Bath), and the name Walsingham, which is interpreted to mean “the 
home of the Burgundian family of Wels.” 
« 7 6 


Dr. Robert Stanley Forsythe’s The Relations of Shirley’s Plays to the Elisa- 
bethan Drama (Columbia University Press, 1914. $2, net) is a book to be con- 
sulted rather than perused. After the first three chapters, devoted respec- 
tively to the English Stage, 1620-42 (23 pages); Biography, Stage History, 
Chronology (23 pages); The General Characteristics of Shirley’s Plays (15 
pages) , the writer settles to the real business of the book, which is in the main 
to indicate stock incidents, characters, etc. The plan is first to list with full 
illustrations the dramatic conventions, of which forty-eight are enumerated; 
then, after an interlude in Chapter V—Shirley’s treatment of his sources in 
Love Tricks and the Maid’s Revenge—to take up the plays one by one, noting in 
connection with their characters and situations parallels to be found in the 
Elizabethan drama. The lists of the conventionalized elements are not com- 
plete. The writer has had “‘access to not more than five hundred and twenty 
Elizabethan plays, in the first place; secondly, he has curtailed certain lists 
because of the more or less obvious nature of the devices therein grouped; and 
lastly, through oversight some instances of the occurrence of elements perhaps 
have been omitted.’”’ For these shortcomings all readers of the author’s 
crowded pages will be disposed to excuse him. 


* * * 


Among recent books of selections there are few that more easily carry their 
own recommendation than The English Novel Before the Nineteenth Century, by 
Dr. Annette Brown Hopkins and Miss Helen Sard Hughes (Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1915). The volume in its 785 pages of clearly printed text contains 
eighteen selections, dating from Sir Thomas Malory to William Godwin and 
illustrating such types of fiction as the rogue story, the humanitarian novel, 
the Gothic novel, the novel of manners, and the novel of purpose and sentiment. 
Useful features of the book are a Selected Bibliography and an Index. The 
latter includes besides authors and book-titles the name of every character in 
the specimens, followed by brief indications of the situations in which the 
character appears. Dr. Hopkins and Miss Hughes have made it possible for 
classes in English fiction to study the subject at much closer range than has 
heretofore been possible. 


* * * 
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In the series of Humanistic Studies issued by the University of Kansas, Miss 
Pearl Hogrefe has published a monograph on Browning and Italian Art and 
Artists (Bulletin of the University of Kansas, Vol. XV, No. 13; fifty cents). 
The classification of the matter is according to the arts of sculpture, music, 
poetry, architecture, and painting, to each of which the writer devotes a chapter. 
There are chapters, too, on Browning’s General Interest in Art and on General 
Comparisons. An appendix lists the poems containing allusions to Italian art 
and conveniently tabulates the allusions to individual arts. 

* * * 


Dr. Max Born has published the third part of his Nachiraége su The Oxford 
English Dictionary (Wissenschaftliche Beilage zum Jahresbericht der Chamisso- 
Schule in Schéneberg, Ostern, 1914). 


- * ~ 
Dr. Arthur S. Way, whose translations in the field of classical literature are 


well-known, has made in a free iambic-anapaestic verse an English rendering of 
The Song of Roland (Cambridge at the University Press, 1913). 
* * * 
Professor Joseph Delcourt has contributed to Hoop’s Anglistische Forschun- 
gen an early Middle English version of Medicina De Quadrupedibus, with intro- 
duction, notes, translation, and glossary. 
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“ALLGEMEINE DEUTSCHE BIOGRAPHIE” herausgegeben durch 
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every serious work in German culture. 
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VERLAG DER WIEDMANNSCHEN BUCHHAND- 
LUNG IN BERLIN 








Soeben erschienen: 


Vom Mittelalter 


zur Reformation 
Forschungen zur Geschichte der deutschen Bildung 


Im Auftrage der Kénigl. Preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften herausgegeben von 


Konrad Burdach 


Zweiter Band 


Briefwechsel des Cola di Rienzo 


Herausgegeben von 


Konrad Burdach und Paul Piur 


Dritter Teil. Kritischer Text, Lesarten und Anmerkungen. 
Mit 3 Faksimilebeilagen. Gr. 8°. (XXIII u. 471 S.) 
Geh. 16 M. 


Vierter Teil. Anhang. Urkundliche Quellen zur Geschichte 
Rienzos. Oraculum Angelicum Cyrilli und Kommentar 
des Pseudojoachim. Gr. 8°. (XVI u. 3545S.) Geh 
12 M. 








Die vorliegenden beiden Teile bieten den erhaltenen Bestand aller 
von Rienzo und an ihn ergangenen Briefe, sowie aller seine Person be- 
treffenden gleichzeitigen urkundlichen Quellen in kritischer Herstellung 
und eine Ubersicht der zu Grunde liegenden handschriftlichen Uberlie- 
ferung. 


Die vorangehenden Teile folgen spater. 
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NEVE FOLGE 


HERAUSGEGEBEN VON 


Professor Dr. CARL SCHUDDEKOPF-Weimar 
Professor Dr. GEORG WITKOWSKI-Leipzig 
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Hesperia 


Sdriften zur germanijden Pbhilologie 
herausgegeben bon 
Hermann Colliz 

Profeffor of Germanic Philology, Yohns Hopfins Univerfity, Baltimore. 
Diefe erage | bon Sdriften ift aus den Bediirfniffen der germant- 

fGen Philologie in den Vereinigten Staaten erwadfen. spore itarbeis 

ter tverden in erfter Qinie Philologen fein, die an ame ifden link 
berfitaten twirfen oder an foldjen ‘pee Ausbildung ele haben. Mit 

Riidjicdht hierauf hat fie den Namen ,Hefperia” erhalten, deffen Vere 

wwendung un durch Profeffor Gilderfleeve3 Sdhrift: , Hellas and Hefe 

peria” nabegelegt mar. 

1. Hermann Collitz, Das schwache Priateritum und seine Vorge- 
schichte. XVI, 256 S. 1912. Geh. 8 M; Leinwdbd. 8,80 M. 
Der herfimmlicen Anfidt gegeniiber, welde in dem porn Pras 

teritum eine Zufammenfegung mit dem gate »tun” fiebt, wird bier 

bie Wuffaffung begriindet, ba das fdhiwade Prateritum al8 eigenartige 

Entwidlung de3 indogermanijden medialen ye: angufeben fei. e 

Einleitung gibt Wustunft iiber die bisherigen Verfuche, die Entftehung 

bde3 fohtvaden Prateritums gu erflaren. Cin Anhang enthalt Bemers 

ftungen gum lateinifden Perfeft und eine neue Theorie des griechifden 

Paffivaoriftes. 

2. Hans Sachs and Goethe. By M. C. Burchinal, Ph. D. 

IV, 52S. 1912. Geh. 1,80 M; Leinwdbd. 8,80 M. 

8. Wirterbud und Reimbergeignis gu dem ,Armen GSein- 
tid“ Hartmanns bon Aue. Von Guido T. LV. Riemer, Prof. a. db. 
Vudnell-Univerfity, Lewisburg. IV, 162 GS. 1912. Geh. 8 M; 
Liwdbd. 3,70 Me. 


4. Nature in Middle High German Lyrics. By B. Qu. Morgan, 
Ph. D., University of Wisconsin, Madison. VIII, 220 S. 1912. 
Geh. 7 M; Leinwdbd. 7,80 M. 


Hefperia Ergangungsreibfe: 
Sdhriften zur englijden Philologte 


Herausgegeben bon 
Hermann Collik’ und James BW. Bright 
Profefforen an der Yohns Hopkins Univerfity in Baltimore. 

Da has Studium de3 Englifden ein AUrbeitSgebiet fiir fich bilbet, 
fdien e8 aivedmafig, die Monographien, die fid) voriwiegend auf die enge 
lijde Sprache und Literatur Toston, au einer befonderen Abteilung 
gufammengufaffen. 





Some Parallel Formations in English. By Professor Francis A. 
Wood, University of Chicago. 1913. 2,40 M; geb. 3 M. 


2. Heft: Historia Meriadovi and de Ortu Waluuanii. Two Ar- 
thurian Romances of the XIIIth Century in Latin Prose. By Pro- 
fessor F. Douglas Bruce, University of Tennessee. Second 
Edition. Texts revised and corrected. Introduction re-written 
and enlarged. 1913. Etwa 4 M; geh. etwa 4,80 M. 
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Verlag von 0. R. Reisland in Leipzig 


ZEITSCHRIFTEN 


Englische Studien; Herausgegeb. v. Prof. Johannes 
Hoops. 

Literaturblatt fiir germanische u. romanische Philo- 
logie; Herausgegeb. v. Prof. Behagel und Prof. Dr. 
Fritz Neumann. 

Jahresbericht iiber die Erscheinungen auf dem Ge- 
biete der germanischen Philologie: Jahrlich 2 Hefte. 

Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, das fiihrende 
Central-Organ fiir Philologie u. Altertumskunde. 








Soeben neu enschienen: 

Sprachgebrauch und Sprachrichtigkeit im Deutschen. Von 
Karl Gustaf Andresen. Zehnte Auflage, herausgegeben von 
Dr. Franz Séhns. 1912. 29% Bogen, gr. 8°. M. 6.—; elegant 
gebunden M. 7.—. 


Inhalt: Einleitung.—Orthographische Verhaltnisse—Zur Aussprache. 
Volksetymologische Einfliisse.—Formenlehre. Deklination der Substantiva. 
Genus der Substantiva. Adjektivische Flexion. Flexion der Zahlwérter. 
Pronomen. Konjugation. Wortbildung.—Syntax. Mangel des pronomina- 
len Subjekts im Satze. Auslassung der Kopula und des Hilfsverbs. Synesis 
des Numerus. Sprachwidriger Plural des Pradikats. Infinitiv und Partizip. 
Miszbrauch des reflexiven Pronomens in der Konjugation. Persdnliches 
Passiv von nicht transitiven Verben. Wechsel zwischen persénlichen und 
unpersénlichen Verbalausdriicken. Verhaltnisse des Modus im Nebensatze. 
Zeitverhaltnisse des Pradikats. Prapositionaler Infinitiv. Substantivischer 
Infinitiv. Beziehungen des unfiektierten Partizips. Mangel des logischen 
Subjekts beim Partizip. Haufung partizipialer Figungen. Verwendung der 
Partizipien mit Riicksicht auf Tempus und Modus. Komparation des Parti- 
zips. artizipialstrukturen. Kiirze und Sparsamkeit im Ausdruck. Uher- 
flusz und tberladung. Pleonasmus und Tautologie. Doppelte Verneinung, 
Beziehungen von Satzen auf ein vorhergegangenes Wort. Fehlerhafter Ge- 
brauch des attributiven Adjektivs. Beziehung des Substantivs auf das erste 
Glied einer Zusammensetzung. Das Adverb in syntaktischer Hinsicht. Syn- 
taktische Verhaltnisse der Komparation. Miszbrauchliche Vertretung des 
einfachen Pronomens. MKasuslehre: Nominativ und Akkusativ, Genetiv, 
Dativ und Akkusativ. Apposition. Bedeutung und Reaktion der Prapositio- 
nen. Abhangigkeit der Praposition von einem Verbalnomen. Haufung 
prapositionaler Beziehungsverhaltnisse. Syntax des Relativs. Relative 
Adverbia statt relativer Adjektiva. Das persénliche oder demonstrative 
Pronomen anstatt des Relativs. Das Relativ in der Beiordnung und Unter- 
ordnung. Haufungen relativer Fiigungen. Relativsatze bloszen Satzteilen 
beigeordnet. Dem Relativsatz ein Hauptsatz beigeordnet. Relativsatz statt 
Hauptsatz. Haufung und Verschlingung verschiedenartiger Fiigungen im 
Satze. Logische Verhaltnisse. Wortstellung und Wortfolge. ndeutlich- 
keit und Zweideutigkeit. Wohllaut des Ausdrucks, Verstésze gegen den- 
selben. Reinheit in der Schriftsprache.—Register. 


Vollstandig liegt vor: 

Deutsches Aussprachewdrterbuch von Wilhelm Viétor, 
Professor an der Universitat Marburg. 1908—1912. 30% 
Bogen. Gr. 8°. Preis M. 12.—, geb. in Ganzleinen M. 13.50, 
in Halbleder M. 14—. 

England. Seine Geschichte, Verfassung und staatlichen 
Einrichtungen von Dr. G. Wendt, Professor an der Oberreal- 
schule in Hamburg. Vierte Auflage. 1912. 24% Bogen. Gr. 
8°. M. 6.—, gebunden M. 6.80. 





























VERLAG VON VANDENHOECK & RUPRECHT 
IN GOTTINGEN 








Zeitschrift fuer vergleichende Sprachforschung 


Auf dem Gebiete der indogermanischen Sprachen 


Neue Folge, vereinigt mit den Seitragen zur Kunde der indo- 
germanischen Sprachen. 
Herausgegeben von A. Bezzenberger, E. Kuhn, und W. 
Schulze. 








Vergleichende Grammatik der Keltischen Sprachen, von Dr. 
Holger Pedersen, Professor an der Univ. Kopenhagen. 


Vergleichende slavische Grammatik, von Dr. Wenzel Von- 
drak, Professor an der Univ. Wien. 


Ficks Vergl. Wérterbuch der indogerman. Sprachen. Wort- 
schatz der Germanischen Spracheinheit, véllig neu bearbei- 
tet von Alf Torp unter Mitwirkung von Hjalmar Falk. 
Preis geh. etwa 14 M., geb. etwa 16 M. 


Die Verwandtschaftsverhaltnisse der Bantu-Sprachen. Von 
Dr. Fr. N. Finck, Professor an der Universitat Berlin. 
Etwa 4 M. 


Altfrankische Grammatik von Prof. Dr. J. Franck in Bonn. 
Preis etwa 8 M., geb. etwa 9 M. 
Grammatiken der althochdeutschen Dialekte, II. Band. 


Im Vorjahre ist erschienen: Altbairische Grammatik von 
Prof. Dr. J. Schatz in Lemburg. Preis geh. 4,80 M., geb. 
5,40 M. 


Gesamtregister zu den Beitragen zur Kunde der indog. Spra- 
chen (herausgeg. von Ad. Bezzenberger und W. Prell- 
witz, bearbeitet von Dr. Reinhold Trautmann. Preis 25 M. 
Inhalt: 1. Verzeichnis der Mitarbeiter und der von ihnen 
gelieferten Aufsatze.—2. Verzeichnis der besprochenen Bé- 

cher.—3. Sachregister.—4. Wortregister. 
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Carl Winter’s Universitatsbuchhandlung in Heidelberg 





GERMANISCH-ROMANISCHE 


MONATS-SCHRIFT 
in Verbindung mit 
Dr. F. Holthausen, Dr. V. Michels, 

o. 5. Prof. der englischen Philolo- o. 6. Prof. der deutschen Philologie 

gie an der Universitat Kiel an der Universitat Jena 

Dr. W. Meyer-Liibke, Dr. W. Streitberg, 
o. 8. Prof. der romanischen Philolo- 0. 6. Prof. der indog. Sprachwissen- 
gie an der Universitat Wien schaft an der Universitat Miinchen 


herausgegeben von 


Dr. Heinrich Schréder in Kiel. 


Die Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift erscheint 
seit Januar 1909 in Heften von etwa 4 Druckbogen. Der Bezugspreis fir 
den Jahrgang (12 Hefte) beteligs in Deutschland und Osterreich-Ungarn 

ostfrei 6 Mark, ins Ausland 7 Mark. Ausfihrliche Prospekte stehen zur 
erfigung. Jahrgang I-III sind auch in Leinwand gebunden fiir je 7 
Mark lieferbar. Der IV Jahrgang ist im Ercheinen. 


WORTER UND SACHEN 
Kulturhistorische Zeitschrift fiir Sprach- und 





Sachforschung 
herausgegeben von 
R. Meringer W. Meyer-Liibke J. J. Mikkola 
R. Much M. Murko. 


Diese neue, reich illustrierte Zeitschrift, von der Band I-III erschie- 
nen ist, strebt eine p Seg ang von Sprachwissenschaft und Sachwissen- 
schaft an und sucht darin die Zukunft der Kulturgeschichte. Jahrlich soll 
ein Band von 30 Bogen zum Preise von 20 Mark verdffentlicht werden. 
Die Hefte sind zu erhéhtem Preis auch einzeln kauflich. Bend I, H 
1 kostet einzeln 12 M. Heft 2: 14.60 M. Band II, Heft 1: 16 M., Heft 
2: : =. Band III, Heft 1: M. 13.60, Heft 2, M. 10.40. Band IV, Heft 
1: M. 17.60. 


Mittelhochdeutsches Wé6rterbuch zu den deutschen Sprach- 
denkmalern Béhmens und der ma&hrischen Stadte Brinn, 
Iglau und Olmiitz im XIII. bis XV. Jahrhundert von Dr 
FRANZ JeLIneK (Germanische Bibliothek, herausgegeben von 
W. Srreirzerc, I, IV. Reihe, 3. Band.) geh. 20. M., in Lein- 
wand geb. 21 M. 

Norwegisch-danisches etymologisches Wérterbuch. Auf Grund 
der Ubersetzung von Dr. D. Davidsen neu bearbeitete deutsche 
Ausgabe. Mit Literaturnachweisen strittiger Etymologien sowie 
deutschem und altnordischem WOrterverzeichnis von H. S. FatK 
und Ar Torp, Professoren an der Universitat Kristiania. 
(Germanische Bibliothek, herausgegeben von W. STREITBERG. 
I. Abt. IV. Reihe. 1. Band.) 2 Bande, 8°. geh. 44 M, in Lein- 
wand geb. 46 M. 

Worterbuch der ye onmny Personen- und Vélkerna- 
men. Nach der Uberlieferung des klassischen Altertums 
bearbeitet von M. Scuénretp, (Germanische Bibliothek, her- 
ausgegeben von W. Srrerrperc, I, IV. Reihe, 2. Band). geh. 8 
M., in Leinwand geb. 9 M. 
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Verlag bon W. Kohl hammer, 


Stuttgart, Leipzig und Berlin. 
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Seitidrift 
fiir Deutide Philologie. 
PVegriindet von Julius Sader im Jahre 1868. 
Herausgegeben von Hugo Gering und Friedrid) Rauffmann. 


Die Zeitfdrift gliedert fich in zwei Teile, von denen der eine 
Abhandlungen und Auffatze oder auch ungedructe Terte fleines 
ren UmfangS, der andere fritifcbe Referate und Regzenfionen 
bringt. hr Ynhalt umfpannt das Gefamtgebiet der deutiden 
Philologie; fie beriicfidtigt in gleicem Mae die Sprache und 
bie Literatur, und gwar fowohl nad ifren volfstiimliden wie 
nach ihren fiinftlerijdben Uusdrudsformen (Stilgejdhidte und 
Versgejdhidte), nach ihren heimifden Ouellen wie nad ihren 
fremdjpradliden Beziehungen, nad ihren alteren wie nad ihren 
jiingeren Denfmalern. Ferner lat fie fich die der PBflege befonders 

edurftige Deutfde Ultertumsfunde angelegen fein und wahrs 
dadiird den Sufammenhang mit der deutiden Gefdhidtswifjent- 
fcdhaft (Nulturgefdicdte, Kunftgefdhidte ). 

&S ijt dafiir Sorge getragen, dak alle widtigen wiffenfdaft- 
liden Publifationen, die auf dem Biichermartt erfdheinen, bibs 
liographifdh gufammengeftellt und von fadfundigen Referenten 
befprocen und beurteilt werden. Uber die Verhandlungen der 
Philologenverfammlungen, wird ausfiihrlid) Bericht erftattet; 
augerdem werden die Lefer Durd) Aufnahme biographifder Cin- 
zelfdjreiben oder gufammenfaffender Charafterijtifen der names 
hafteren Forjder mit den duferen Vorgingen in der germanifti« 
{chen Wiffenfdaft auf dem Laufenden erhalten. 

Der fejte Stamm von Mitarbeitern fept fic) aus Profefjoren 
und Dojenten der Univerfititen und hoheren Lehranftalten 
Deutfdhlands, Ojterreidhs, Hollands, Standinaviens und der 
Schweiz jufammen; die Redaftion lapt eS fid aber aud) anges 
legen fein, jiingeren Gelehrten fiir ihre ErftlingSarbeiten Naum 
gu gewabren. 

Die Zeitfcrift erfcheint viermal jahrlid in Heften von ca. 8 
Bogen. Der AbonnementSpreis betragt jahrlid 20 Mark. 


Veftellungen nimmt jede Budhandlung entgegen. 
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